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END OF THE PIONEER ERA. 


Almost every day the obituary columns of the papers 
remind us that the pioneer era in the history of the Mis- 
sissippi valley is drawing to a close. It has required 
about fifty years for the wave of settlement and develop- 
ment to cross the country from the Alleghenies to the 
shores of the Pacific. The last two or three decades 
have seen the beginning of the actual development in the 
Pacific northwest and through many of the important 
sections of the great Rocky mountain belt. There will 
be few opportunities hereafter within the limits of the 
present United States to do genuine pioneer work—to 
do those things which will warrant 
the names of men being inscribed in 
history as those of pioneers. 

It is about fifty years ago that the 
active development of the then almost 


gift to the library of the city of Oshkosh. He was a 
natural organizer, both of men and of means. It is said 
that he never made a speech in his life, but few men 
were more effective and convincing in a quiet argument 
within a small circle. 

Philetus Sawyer was not only himself a pioneer, but 
the scion of pioneer stock, and his life until well toward 
middle age was spent in close contact with nature and 
wrestling with primitive things. 

He was born in Rutland, Vt., September 22, 1816, but 
when a babe in arms the family removed to Crown Point, 
N. Y., and there his father worked at the trade of black- 
smith and operated a small farm at the same time, As 





virgin resources of the Mississippi 
valley and the adjacent sections along 
the shores of the upper lakes began. 
There had been settlements long be- 
fore this, but for the most part they 
had been mere spots upon the map, 
dormant nuclei, which about then be- 
gan to be the radiating centers of 
progress and development. Fifty years 
cover about the limit of a man’s active 
life. Added to his years of growth, 
it means the limit of the three-score 
years and ten. 

Almost every week, we might say 
almost every day, sees the departure 
of some man prominent in the devel- 
opment of this great and now wealthy 
section, which includes along its 
northern borders the area in which 
grew the most magnificent white pine 
forests of the country. The white pine 
harvest is not yet ended, but in almost 
every part of that great timber belt 
the disappearance of the forests is 
coincident with the disappearance of 
those who spent their lives in harv- 
esting them. Now is the end of the 
pioneer era and of the pioneers. 

The last great pioneer lumberman 
of the northwest to pass away is Phi- 
letus Sawyer, whose death was an- 
nounced in our last issue. He was 
truly a pioneer, though not a first set- 
tler. He was among the first who 
realized the tremendous possibilities 
that lay in the pine forests of eastern 
Wisconsin and was among the first 
to operate in them on a large scale, 
He began when the famous Wolf river 
was lined to its banks with the finest 
factory timber that ever grew, and ‘he set himself to 
acquire as much of this timber as possible. 

Mr. Sawyer seems to have been one of the few who did 
not waver in his devotion to timber. In the majority of 
instances men who became timber holders were anxious 
at some time or other to relinquish them, and often 
became wealthy against their wish, so to speak; but 
nothing of that soyt can we find recorded in regard to 
Mr. Sawyer. 





He was one of those who appropriately may be called 
self-made men. He carved out his own fortune‘and fame 
by the strong arm, backed by an invincible determina- 
tion and more than ordinary native ability. He had 
few of the advantages of education and from the stand- 
ards of the schools was an unlettered man, though as he 
went on he learned something from books, though much 
more from the book of life. That he did not under- 
estimate the value of education is shown by his recent 





EX-SENATOR PHILETUS SAWYER. 


THE LATE 


soon as old enough young Philetus had to work. He was 
only fourteen years old when he was “put out,” paying 
his scanty wages to his father. Up to the time he was 
seventeen years old he had had but three winter terms 
of schooling, in the not advantageous district school 
where he was. When seventeen years old his native 
ambition asserted itself, and he determined to be his own 
master; but those were the days when the right of a 
parent to the services of a son during his minority was 
not only recognized but enforced, and so young Sawyer 
bought the remaining four years of his minority of his 
father for the sum of $100, which he borrowed from an 
elder brother. By hard manual labor he paid the debt 
and in addition acquired a little more education, but at 
the best it was scanty. 

By the time he was of age Philetus Sawyer had begun 
his career as a lumberman. His first venture was in a 
saw mill which he leased and operated by the thousand. 


It was a little water-power affair sawing 2,000 or 3,000 
feet a day, and the income was not large, but it was a 
start. 

In 1841, when he was twenty-five years old, he married 
Miss Melvina M. Hadley, and a year afterward his son, 
Kdgar P, Sawyer, was born. A few years later another 
son was born, and in 1846 Philetus Sawyer decided that 
he wanted a larger field for his energy and better oppor- 
tunity for his limited capital, and so, leaving his family 
at Crown Point, he started for the west. He took a 
roundabout course, working his way, so to speak. He 
went down to the Ohio river waters and built a raft of 
logs that he floated into the Ohio and down that river to 
Cairo, Ill., where he sold them. He 
then went up the Mississippi and the 
Illinois rivers to Ottawa, IIl., and 
thence direct to Fond du Lac, Wis., 
arriving there, it is said, with $2,200. 
Part of this amount he invested in a 
farm, and in the fall went back to his 
eastern home and returned with his 
family in the spring of 1847 and began 
his western life as a Wisconsin farmer. 

This original farm consisted of 520 
acres purchased from the government 
at $1.25 an acre. He was possessed 
with the American pioneer hunger for 
land, and so he worked the farm in 
summer and lumbered on the Wolf 
river in winter and acquired more 
land, and in 1849 he moved to Oshkosh 
and began business there, January 1, 
1850. Already he had escaped from 
the stress of poverty and was consid- 
ered comparatively well to do, for just 
at that time all Jand well located was 
rapidly increasing in value. It is 
recorded that he began his life at Osh- 
kosh in a saw mill at Algoma, run by 
one D. W. Forman. Algoma was then 
larger than Oshkosh itself, but it is 
now simply a local name for the upper 
part of the present city. 

These were the beginnings and the 
rest is largely a matter of detail. Only 
the principal features, like landmarks 
along the way, need be noted.’ In 1853 
Mr. Sawyer formed a_ partnership 
with some lumber manufacturers at 
Fond du Lac, Wis., and bought the 
mill he had been operating, rebuilt it 
and increased its capacity. In 185% 
the firm became Brand & Sawyer, con- 
tinuing as such until 1862, at which 
time Mr. Sawyer bought the interest 
of his partner, who was alarmed by 
the war. In 1863 Edgar P. Sawyer, 
his son, was made a partner, and the 
firm of Philetus Sawyer & Son became one of the strong- 
est lumber concerns in the country, and the partnership 
then begun continued until the time of his death in 
almost every branch of the business. 

This was during the civil war, and Mr. Sawyer’s pre- 
dictions in regard to the course of lumber during that 
struggle were fulfilled, the firm prospered and the sur- 
plus all went into pine lands. 

One of the profitable enterprises in which Mr. Sawyer 
was a leader was the Keshena Improvement Company, 
organized about 1878 to bring logs from the head waters 
of the Wolf river, theretofore considered inaccessible. 
In 1876 Mr. Sawyer became interested in railroad mat- 
ters and was one of the organizers and the first 
vice-president of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway Company. 

In October, 1878, Mr. Sawyer’s daughter, Erna M., 

(Continued on Page 23.) 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 
Lumbermen's Association of Texas—Waco, Tex., April 10, 
11 and 12 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association .of Mississippi—Jack- 
son, Miss., April 17. 
- National Hardwood Lumber Association, Cincinnati, O., 
May 3. 
Atlantic Coast Cypress Association—Boardman, N. C., 


May i6. 
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The specially favorable features of the yellow pine 
situation are the tremendous export demand, the con- 
tinued insatiable requirement for special bill stuff, par- 
ticularly in railroad material, and the large and rapidly 
growing local demand, owing to the expansion of general 
southern business. 

Si ee 

The report of the yellow pine clearing house for 
February indicates clearly enough why some people got 
a little nervous about the accumulation of yard lum- 
ber, for of the total cut of 154,000,000 feet reported to 
the bureau, for that month, only 137,000,000 feet were 
shipped—not a great disparity, but sufficient to make 
some people nervous. It is worth noting, as will be seen 
from the table on another page, that the excess of pro- 
duction was confined to the states west of the Mis- 
Sissippi river, east of the Mississippi the shipments 
being greater than the product. 

rrr 

The great lumber banquet planned for the next annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, to be given by members of that association to 
representatives of the wholesale trade the country over, 
is already being prepared for and some invitations to 
representative lumbermen in other sections have been 
sent out. Already definite acceptances have been 
received from John N. Seatcherd, of Buffalo, who pre- 
sumably will speak on behalf of the hardwood trade; 
from Senator A. G. Foster, of Washington; from W. 8. 
Harvey, of Philadelphia, and A. H. Winchester, of Buck- 
hannon, W. Va. The banquet seems practically assured, 
and while it will be no insignificant thing looked at 
purely as a banquet, it will be, if present plans are suc- 
cessful, about the most notable gathering of the lumber 
trade ever held and should have a wide-reaching influence 
in harmonizing and consolidating the interests of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers. 

ee ee ee 

The interior department has placed all national parks 
and reservations under the charge of the division of for- 
estry of the department of agriculture, with the excep- 
tion of the Indian reservations. Congressman Eddy has 
lately introduced a bill providing for the sale of timber 
on the White Earth and Red Lake. reservations of Minne- 
Sota, estimated to contain 800,000,000 feet of pine. It 
has been advocated that the cutting of this timber be 
Placed under the supervision of the bureau of forestry, 
i order to prevent a recurrence of the unsatisfactory 
methods and mismanagement which have characterized 
the administration of this department in the past, but 


Mr. Eddy proposes that the reservations be placed under 
the charge of the United States Indian agents, the 
amount of pine cut each year on each reservation 
to be limited to 10,000,000 feet. It is hoped that the bill 
will be amended so as to provide for an honest super- 
vision of the matter. 
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The planing mill in connection with the retail yard is 
gradually growing in favor in the west. East of the 
Mississippi river the combination is a common one and 
the further east one goes, the more universal it is. West 
of the Mississippi, however, the local planing mill is the 
exception and in some sections is almost unknown. There 
is no doubt that the cleanest and most satisfactory busi- 
ness is the purely retail yard, but the necessities of com- 
petition often demand a planing mill and so their num- 
ber is now rapidly increasing. 

—e—eeer—erorrorrrrrrrr 

The modern lumber manufacturer needs to be a rail- 
road man; certainly he should have the traffic man’s 
acquirements, and frequently represents the operating 
side of the railroad business. The logging railroad often 
calls for expert railroad ability, but every wholesale 
lumberman needs the service of, if he is not himself, a 
traflic man; otherwise the relations of a lumber business 
with railroads are likely to be more or less strained and 
to lack satisfactory results. 
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The Lumbermen’s Advisory Board of the United States 
commission to the Paris exposition has been much 
encouraged of late by several entirely unexpected con- 
tributions. For example, a prominent Pennsylvania 
hardwood lumberman sent his check for $250; a Cincin- 
nati bank extensively patronized by lumbermen contrib- 
uted $200, and in other ways the financial burden is 
being lifted. The lumbermen’s exhibit is of course an 
assured thing. The amount is in hand to pay for the 
erection of the building on the grounds according to the 
plans that have been published in the Lumberman, and 
there is a surplus to apply toward other expenses; but 
the fund is by no means full, and there is still oppor- 
tunity for lumbermen or lumber associations to contrib- 
ute the funds which will assure them representation. 
Fortunately for the lumbermen the exposition is in an 
advanced state of incompleteness, so to speak, and it 
promises to be six weeks or more before the finishing 
touches will be put to either the buildings or the exhibits 
themselves, and during this time the exhibit of American 
commercial forestry should be made thoroughly repre- 
sentative and worthy of that great industry. 





// THE NORTHERN LOG CROP. 


The Lumberman last week sent out requests to leading 
lumber operators of the northwest asking for a final log- 
ging report for the season as compared with the winter 
of 1898-9. At the time of going to press a compara- 
tively small number had been received, but sufficient to 
give an interesting and probably correct view of the situ- 
ation. 

In regard to pine the answers from the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan were too few to serve any valuable pur- 
pose and that section may be dismissed with the general 
understanding that there has been a heavy falling off in 
the supply of logs as compared with the previous season, 
and particularly when Canadian logs, which a year ago 
came over in considerable quantities, are now out of con- 
sideration. In addition to that, however, the pine cut 
of the lower peninsula itself is steadily decreasing. From 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota—all that territory west of and north of Lake 
Michigan—there were received eighty-six comparative 
statements which have been combined into the following 
table: 

WHITE AND NORWAY PINE LOG CROP BY DISTRICTS. 

Season of Season of 
1899-00, 1898-9, Dec. 
logs, feet. logs, feet. perc. 


No. of 
reports. 
Minnesota (except Duluth) 
and the Mississippi and 


St. Croix river valleys.12 401,000,000 432,000,000 7 
Duluth and Ashland dis- 

CRICTH wccccccccescces 15 347,500,000 315,600,000 *10 
Other Wisconsin (except 

Green bay shore)..... 36 406,200,000 444,275,000 8 
Green bay shore district.13 163,000,000 189,000,000 14 
Upper peninsula of Mich- 

igan (except Green bay 

BNOTE) 2000 cocccecece 10 63,725,000 71,475,000 11 


Total west and north 
of Lake Michigan.86 1,381,425,000 1,452,350,000 5 


*Increase. 
The ahoye table covers about 25 percent of the entire 





product and shows an aggregate decrease in that district 
of about 5 percent for this season as compared with the 
previous one. 

The only increase is found in the Duluth and Ashland 
district, the Duluth district proper showing a slight 
falling off from the previous season according to the 
eight reports received from that point. The entire Min- 
nesota country outside of the Duluth district also shows 
a decrease. Under the general head of Wisconsin, the 
Chippewa valley shows a heavy decrease, while the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha railway and the 
Wisconsin valley districts show light ones. The Green 
bay shore cuts much less pine this year than last, but 
increases its hemlock output, which to a certain extent 
makes amends. 

The report of hemlock shows a heavy increase north 
and west of Lake Michigan and a comparatively small 
one in the lower peninsula of Michigan. In the former 
section forty-seven reports show an aggregate cut for 
the last winter of 146,000,000 feet, as against 80,000,000 
during the winter of 1898-9, an increase of 83 percent. 
Putting together the input of pine and hemlock, the 
reports show a crop in the upper peninsula of Michigan 
and Wisconsin and Minnesota of 1,527,000,000 feet for 
the past winter, as against 1,532,000,000 for the winter 
of 1898-9, indicating that the increased cut of hemlock 
has practically made good the decrease in the cut of pine. 
The hemlock cut of the lower peninsula of Michigan, as 
shown by twenty-five reports, was 63,500,000 feet, 
against 54,400,000 feet the previous season, an increase 
of about 17 percent. 

Report was also asked of the input of white cedar 
products, and thirty-two reports from Wisconsin and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan show shingle timber put 
in to make 133,000,000 shingles, against 145,000,006 for 
the winter of 1898-9. In poles and posts there is a heavy 
decrease. The number of poles reported as put in this 
winter is 197,000, against 272,000 the previous winter, 
and of posts 2,931,000, against 3,129,000 a year ago. 
There was a heavy increase of cedar ties in this district, 
the input being 1,335,000, against 807,000 in the winter 
of 1898-9. This increase in ties accounts for the decrease 
in shingles, poles and posts. 

From the lower peninsula of Michigan there were ten 
reports as to the cedar situation which indicated an 
increase in the entire product, though the reports are 
not numerous enough to make the findings of substantial 
value. The shingle timber put in this winter by the con- 
cerns reporting would make 26,500,000 shingles, against 
18,300,000 shingles last year. 

It is hoped that by another issue the figures will be 
more complete for the lower peninsula of Michigan and 
will also serve to verify the conclusions which are to be 
drawn from the above statements. 





THE OPENING OF NAVIGATION. 


Although the season of navigation on the great lakes 
is recognized officially as opening this year on April 4, it 
is not expected that the lumber fleet will be fitted out 
and go into commission until after the middle of the 
month. On the south end of Lake Michigan the ice is 
rapidly disappearing, and it is possible that some boats 
may leave Chicago for Michigan ports within the next 
week or ten days. As compared with last year at this 
time there is less ice in Lake Superior and Lake Michi- 
gan, about the same amount in Lake Huron and more 
in Lake Erie. In Lake Superior there is open water to 
Duluth and at Two Harbors, but the ice in the straits of 
Mackinaw is still 24 to 27 inches thick and solid. Last 
season lumber boats began running on Lake Michigan 
about the middle of April, though no large amount of 
lumber arrived at Chicago until after May 1, and it was 
May 15 before the first cargo came in from Lake Supe- 
rior. This season it is expected that navigation will be 
open to Lake Superior by the first of May, or possibly a 
little earlier. 

No fixed rates on lumber have been announced. Sev- 
eral charters have been placed, however, from Lake 
Superior to Chicago and to Lake Erie ports at $3 a thou- 
sand. A report from Cleveland states that a number of 
boats have been chartered for the first trip at $3 from 
Duluth to Ohio ports. This figure may, therefore, be 
taken as representing opening rate, but vessel owners 
express the hope of being able to secure an advance to 
$3.50 within a short time. One charter recently made 
was that of the steamer Worthington and consorts Bliss 
and Wilbur to move 10,000,000 feet of lumber from the 
head of Lake Superior to Toledo at a rate of $3.50 a 
thousand. Another fleet has been chartered to deliver 
19,000,000 feet of lumber at Chicago from Lake Michigan 
and Georgian bay ports at $1.95 a thousand. The char- 
ters 10 far made from Lake Michigan ports to Chicago 
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range from $1.50 to $1.75 a thousand, depending upon 
the character of the stock to be moved. Last year the 
opening rates were $1.124 to $1.25 on Lake Michigan and 
$2 from Lake Superior points. This rate began to stiffen 
soon after the opening and had advanced 25, cents by 
June 1. After the middle of the year rates went steadily 
upward, and when the rush came in the fall reached $4.50 
to Lake Superior. It is hardly likely that such a high 
figure will be reached this season, though indications 
point to stiff rates throughout the year. Were it not 
for the fact that a large amount of lumber has been sent 
forward from upper lake ports this winter rates by water 
would probably have opened ‘higher. There is not a great 
deal of lumber to be sent forward at the opening, as a 
result of which the demand for boats does not seem to be 
especially urgent at present. It is predicted, however, 
that there will be a scarcity of lumber tonnage this year, 
The list of lumber vessels that have been chartered to 
carry ore is growing wonderfully. It is estimated that 
the aggregate season’s capacity of lumber vessels avail- 
able is about 150,000,000 feet less than Jast year. Among 
the boats that have gone to the ore trade, which were 
formerly engaged in carrying lumber, are the following: 
Sawyer, Redfern, Tuxbury, Mohegan, Mingoe, Aztec, 
Zapotic, Toltec, Miztec, A. Stewart, Our Son, Allegheny, 
Madagascar, Stevenson, Neal, Schoolcraft, Nestor, 
Bourke, Hebbard, Wilson, Aloha, Desmond, Isabella, 
Boyce, Newaygo and Anderson. ‘To offset this loss there 
will be little, if any, increase in the lumber tonnage. 
Thus it will be seen that even if the amount of lumber 
carried shall be the same as last year it will cramp mat 
ters somewhat, while with an increased quantity rates 
would naturally go skyward. The safeguard for Chicago 
lumber interests is the fact that there is an open rail 
rate of 10 cents a hundred from Duluth and Ashland to 
Chicago, which enables lumbermen to bring stock in at 
about the equivalent of a $3 rate by water. Further east 
the rail competition is less pronounced, as the Lake Erie 
rate by water is usually about the same as the Chicago 
rate, while the latter point possesses an advantage in 
the all-rail business, 

Numerous purchases of vessel property have been made 
by the lumbermen this spring, who have found it neces- 
sary to secure vessels in order to get their stock handled 
promptly. The South Side Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
has purchased the steamer Philetus Sawyer from T. A. 
Hagen, of Sturgeon Bay, and the steamer Robert Holland 
and the schooner White & Friant have been sold by James 
Davidson for $25,000 to go into the Chicago lumber trade. 
These are two of the more recent transactions. In sev- 
eral of the sales lately reported prices were double what 
the same boats would have brought a year ago. 





COMING OUT OF THE WOODS. 


Ile is coming out of the woods, the man of ax and 
saw, of peavey and ox-whip, the man with the “turkey.” 
He of the mackinaw and German stockings is making 
his appearance by scores and hundreds at all northern 
lumber centers, and great is the rejoicing among the 
storekeepers and saloonkeepers and divekeepers, for he 
brings much money with him, and after the manner of 
his kind he proposes to spend it, for he is an improvident, 
happy-go-lucky sort, this lumber Jack, or many of ‘him. 

He has been lucky this winter. Wages such as he 
never hoped for and table luxuries of which he had only 
dreamed have been the incentives to toil—and not incent- 
ives either, for they have made him discontented rather 
than the reverse, and, instead of working steadily along, 
he has been tramping the woods, drifting from one job 
to another, sure of employment and of a high wage, 
leaving at the slightest excuse and on the impulse of the 
moment, attracted by every rumor of higher wages or 
superior excellence of the mince pies at a neighboring 
camp. 

The more pay the less work is an old saying, and so 
it has been in the northern woods this winter. 

The log crop bears evidence of it. The season was 
short, but the crop is shorter than the season, and, what 
is more, it has cost an outrageous amount. 

At the end of it all the boys came out whether the work 
was done or not. The breath of spring was in the air, 
and though the snow still lay deep beneath the pines and 
the cold nights solidified the roads for the day’s hauling 
they would work no longer. 

This has been a season when the “tyranny of capital” 
was overthrown and overshadowed by the tyranny of irre- 
sponsible labor. If prices keep up the employer may 
come out all right, but at the beginning of the manufac- 
turing process of 1900—converting the trees into logs 
and getting the logs to the mills—labor has been getting 
more than its full share; and, what with higher stump- 
age and higher cost of logging, the white pine and hem- 
lock and northern hardwood operator is made to realize 
that his timber is worth only a little less than its weight 
in silver. 





RETAIL YARD CHANGES. 


We have before spoken of the activity in timber and 
lumber properties, but particular reference should be 
made to the number of transfers that are taking place in 
retail yard ownership and to the number of new yards 
that are being put in. It seems to be conceded that this 
is a favorable time either to buy or to sell. 

The retailer who has spent perhaps a lifetime in that 
business and has been contemplating retiring, naturally 
seizes upon this period of business activity and of 
enhanced values as a good time to dispose of his property, 
He would like to realize the profits which now come from 
a well conducted retail business, but he does not wish 
to wait too Jong, until a decline in values may again 
appear. Consequently such retailers are offering their 
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property and business for sale or are taking in partners 
who wish to secure an interest in a going business. 

On the other hand, there is an active inquiry for retail 
yards by those who believe that there are at least two or 
three years of prosperity ahead of us and that though 
present prices may be higher than they have been they 
will be justified in purchasing now. It is manifestly 
a better proposition to buy a profitable business at a 
high price than an unprofitable one at any price, no mat- 
ter how low. 

In addition to these changes in yard ownership there 
are a great many new yards being put in. There is 
special activity among the yard men. There has been 
considerable railroad building in certain sections within 
the last year and particularly in Lowa have a number of 
important lines of considerable length gone in and are 
now, or soon to be, open. The old policy of following up 
a new road with retail yards is being pursued. Not only 
are the recognized line yard concerns active in extend- 
ing their business, but there have been considerable 
addition to their ranks. A good many retailers who 
heretofore have had but a single yard are now estab- 
lishing yards in neighboring towns and some of them are 
branching out into a quite extensive line yard business. 

Our weekly record of business changes testifies to this 
activity, and the lumber rating books will have to be 
pretty nearly rewritten for some sections for their 
July issues. 


WOES OF THE MARKET REPORTER. 


The lumber market reporter located where there are 
varied interests is having a hard time nowadays, and 
sometimes expresses his perplexity at the contradictory 
statements he hears and the conflicting arguments that 
are presented to him. As one reporter expresses it, “The 
man who makes lumber or has lumber to sell insists that 
prices are firm and there is no chance for them to 
weaken, while the man who wants to buy lumber insists 
that they are weak and cannot be expected to be any- 
thing else.’ This diversity of opinion is particularly 
noticeable in the white pine trade, though there would 
appear to be less chance for any real divergence of opin- 
ion in that wood than in almost any other. 

The fact of the case is that the pine dealer, and partic- 
ularly the wholesaler who has not yet bought his supplies 
for the season’s trade or made some progress toward 
obtaining them, is in a bad way. There is an element in 
the trade that last fall made up its mind that prices 
could not go higher and must go lower. It may be sus- 
pected that in a good many cases this opinion was born 
of desperation and represented what was desired, for 
they despaired of obtaining their usual margin for hand- 
Jing the lumber if obliged to pay the prices that then 
prevailed or that were threatened by the producers. They 
did not buy, and the result is that now they find lumber 
of many sorts quoted anywhere from 50 cents to $2 
higher than last fall, with practically all the available 
stock sold, with the cut of the year well sold ahead, and 
their only apparent recourse to go on to the market and 
pick up what they can find on the manufacturers’ terms 
or to purchase of second-hand holders, who themselves 
paid what may almost be called a fancy price and who 
are not willing to part with their holdings without 
some margin of profit. Under such conditions the only 
available policy seems to be to insist that prices are too 
high and are going lower and with or without shadow of 
reason to claim that the break has already begun. 

To bring about the desired conditions there is much 
loud talking being done and many positive assertions 
being made to which it is sought to give an appearance 
of candor and well-grounded conviction which will 
impress the listener and the pine owning public. It is 
the old policy of “bluff,’ which has been a recognized 
fact in the market from time immemorial. 

The man who has something to sell wants to obtain as 
high a price for it as possible. The man who has to buy 
wishes to obtain the goods as cheaply as possible. If 
the would-be buyer can convince the would-be seller that 
the latter’s prices are too high and are bound to go lower, 
then negotiations on terms favorable to the buyer can 
be more easily made, Oftentimes the “bluff” is not all 
on one side, but is a genuine game in which the longest 
pocketbook and the firmest nerve win, wherein it resem- 
bles the celebrated pastime of American origin and prac- 
tice. But this time the “bluff” appears to be all on one 
side. 

No fact that has yet developed serves to weaken the 
situation of pine manufacturers and holders. ‘The only 
thing that can bring about a change is a very heavy 
decline in consumption, and no one really expects any- 
thing of the sort. On the other hand, most observers 
believe that consumption this year will be as large as in 
1899, and many believe it will be larger. If it be enly 
as large the price conditions of last year will be repeated. 

Last year consumption exceeded the production of 
white pine about three-quarters of a billion feet. This 
year the production of white pine in the United States 
will be less than last year. There will be an increase in 
the supply of Canadian lumber for the American market, 
but it will not equal the decrease here. Consequently, 
with equal consumption and no increase in supply, there 
must be a maintenance of values, 

If those dealers who are short of stock are trying by 
their arguments to work a “bluff” they have chosen an 
inopportune time, for their opponents are firmly con- 
vinced of the strength of their position, they have the 
financial ability to maintain that position and they think 
they know the origin of this talk about lower prices. If 
holders of pine lumber at the present time were doubtful 
about the strength of the situation and of their own posi- 
tion the result might be different, but the onlooker—the 
disinterested observer—sees little chanoe for the buying 
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side to win out. It is likely that there may be chanves 
in the price list, but the probabilities seem to be that 
prices will be leveled up more than down, and that there 
will be no lowering of its average. 


CALLING IN THE SALESMEN. 


The salesman is an indispensable part of the selling 
machinery of a modern wholesale lumber institution 
and ordinarily is useful to his employers on the road, 
but there are occasions when he is more useful at home. 
No matter how careful, conservative and steady-going, 
a salesman may be he is out to sell lumber and when he 
cannot sell it he is apt to get restive and perhaps do 
things or at least leave impressions behind them that are 
not beneficial to the trade. Such conditions do not 
often happen, but within the last month there was a 
time when his negative services were more valuable than 
his positive ones, and when by calling in the traveling 
men the northwestern white pine wholesalers did the 
wisest thing in behalf of their own interests and the 
interests of the trade generally. 

The salesmen were on the road and found no business. 
There were three causes for this fact. One was that 
retailers were comfortably supplied for their immediate 
needs; second, the country roads were in such abominable 
shape that it was absolutely impossible to move lum- 
ber out of the towns into the country; and, third, the 
yellow pine price list had been suspended and there was 
a pause among lumber buyers who were waiting for 
whatever might happen. 

If under such circumstances the traveling men had 
been continued on the road it would have been impos- 
sible or very difficult to have prevented more or less 
demoralization. By calling them in, however, the whole- 
salers expressed their faith in the long-run stability of 
the market, regardless of momentary conditions. They 
removed temptation from the salesmen and from them- 
selves, and in the most effective way possible reassured 
the retailers of the stability of the list. The result was 
that very soon mail inquiries and orders began to come 
in, until within the last week these inquiries had risen to 
a point which, according to the Minneapolis trade, ‘has 
never been exceeded in the history of that market. 

Spring has at last come and as brighter weather and 
drying roads revive the spirits of the people there will 
be business, and before long the salesmen can again be 
sent out on their routes, but for the time being and 
under the conditions to call them in was an act of the 
highest trade wisdom. 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY METHODS. 


A most interesting work has lately reached us from 
the pen of Ernest Bruncken, secretary of the late Wis- 
consin State Forestry Commission, entitled “North 
American Forests and Forestry; Their Relations to the 
National Life of the American People.” 

From the perusal of this volume even the uninitiated 
cannot fail to gain a very fair idea of the important 
part played by the forests in the economy of the state, 
the distribution of forest wealth over the North Ametri- 
can continent, also the general character of the forest 
or lumber industries. To the practical lumberman, who 
has perhaps hitherto been inclined to look upon forestry 
as the theoretical ravings of visionary enthusiasts 
utterly at variance with utilitarian methods, the book 
should be still more valuable, as setting forth in clear 
and readable style a brief and practical exposition of 
the principles of forestry as applicable to the United 
States. 

Mr. Bruncken brings out in a most able manner the 
influence which the forests of the United States have 
had since the settlement of the early colonists in the 








* development of the national character through the ten- 


dency to create a fearless independence and a tireless 
energy and industry. This influence, Mr. Bruncken 
believes, is net altogether a thing of the past, but that 
the forests, or rather the results of their denudation, 
will continue to affect our civilization by curtailing 
the supply of lumber for building material, in which 
case substitutes of stone or brick, after European meth- 
ods, will have to be used and the typical frame cottage 
of the American workman, surrounded by its own lot, 
must be succeeded by the crowded tenement building of 
brick, resulting in a further widening of that gulf 
between rich and poor, the absence of which has hith- 
erto been one of the bright spots in the national life 
and a potent factor in our success in competing with 
fereign nations. 

What Mr. Bruncken has to say about forest man- 
agement and taxation will be of the utmost interest 
and value to those lumbermen who are desirous of per- 
petuating their supplies of timber, and the adoption of 
such methods must be beneficial to the country at large. 

That there is a crying need for readjustment in the 
manner and amount of taxation is shown by the 
system prevailing in Wisconsin, where in a great many 
cases the owners of timber land, being non-resident, the 
bulk of the taxes are paid by the lumbermen and tim- 
ber owners, in some districts the residents paying less 
than 5 percent of the taxes levied, and even then the 
expenditures made by the local authorities are scarcely 
ever made even in the smallest degree for the benefit 
of timber lands, whereas in strict justice the benefit 
ought to be extended to all property which shares in the 
burden. This excessive burden of taxes resting on the 
wood lands cannot fail to be a hindrance to all suc: 
cessful methods of forestry and must react to the detri- 
ment of the nation at large. 

To insure the continuation of the lumber industry 
during the whole future life of the nation, Mr. Bruncken 
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declares to be the aim of forestry reform, and he ex- 
plains how the success of this movement depends en- 
tirely upon the ability of the government to grasp and 
legislate with wisdom and fairness in these questions 
ot forest fires and taxation. 


A MISTAKEN MEASURE. 


The McCarthy law, so called, adopted by a recent ses- 
sion of the Minnesota legislature, has been thoroughly 
tested the past year and the retailers of various intoxi- 
cating poisons in the vicinity of the lumbering camps 
have been greatly gratified at the results. This law was 
based upon the theory of benefiting the workingmen, 
but seems to have had the contrary effect. It provided 
that when the employees wished to leave their work at 
any time they must be paid at once any balance due 
them, instead of waiting, as heretofore, for the next 
regular pay day. 

The law therefore makes it necessary to have a sack 
of money constantly on hand in order to pay anyone who 
takes a notion to ask for his time. 

The practical workings of the law have been that 
employees have been quitting at almost every hour of the 
day or night, and often for no other purpose than to 
secure the money wherewith to gratify a sudden thirst 
for red liquor. It is true that they may go to work 
again in a few days for some neighboring lumberman, 
but nevertheless there has been a considerable loss of 
work, which has not been to the advantage of either 
employer or employee. 

The problem of meeting these conditions has been a 
vexatious one to lumbermen, and owing to the short 
season and the desire to make the best possible use of it 
they have catered to the whims of the lumberjack in every 
possible way, but without much success as regards the 
steadiness with which the lumberjack has remained at 
his work or the efliciency of his service even during the 
period when he has deigned to labor. The result upon 
the logging output is self-evident; and the result to the 
wage-worker has been that he is not coming out of the 
woods, as heretofore, with a few hundred dollars to show 
for his work, but in the majority of cases is nearly 
moneyless, although his wages for what time he has 
worked have been nearly double those of other years. 

The northern cities are now being invaded by large 
numbers of these loggers. ‘The few who have been sav- 
ing are in easy circumstances. Some are saw mill 
employees and are preparing to take their positions at 
the lever or in the filing room or in some other position 
about the mill, and it is the general opinion that the 
mills will open at an early date, as the ice is rapidly 
disappearing in the northern waters and the mill stocks 
of lumber, or at least of unsold lumber, are also rapidly 
vanishing, with a consequent disposition to begin this 
season’s manufacturing operations as soon as logs are 
available. 








A RETAILER’S VIEWS. 


It is always interesting to know the candid opinions 
of a typical and average man, and so the view of a 
typical and average lumber retailer may be instructive. 
Such a one the Lumberman had the pleasure of inter- 
viewing this week. He is in an average town, in an 
average agricultural district, west of the Mississippi 
river. He is not a line yard operator, but represents, 
rather, the best element of the individual yard retailers. 
He is perhaps outside of the average only as he is more 
thoroughly informed and of broader views than most. 
Here is in substance what he says as to conditions and 
what from his standpoint should be the immediate course 
of the market and the action of the wholesaler: 

“I bought quite heavily in December and January and 
have what for me is a large stock. Trade prospects at 
present are excellent. The spring trade is beginning 
and I have every reason to expect a large and profitable 
It probably will not be a boom 
trade, but it will be satisfactory. I put in my stock at 
pretty high prices and I want the value of that lumber 
maintained, but in the second place I want prices held 
absolutely by the wholesalers until the year’s business 
1s well under way. If the list should be changed, even 
as to the few items like lath and No. 3 boards, which I 
believe are really too high, that change would be known 
Within twenty-four hours by my best customers in the 
town and in the country, and those who are figuring on 
putting up a house or a barn would say that they would 
Walt for further developments. Then when things got 
moving and carpenters were busy they would conclude 
they would wait until fall, and in the fall they would 
very likely postpone the work until another season. I 
want the white pine wholesalers to maintain the present 
list absolutely, at least until the new cut is ready for 
the market; then, if changes in the list are desirable 
they will not do so much harm. The situation with me 
is the Situation with most of the retailers all through 
My section,” 

lhis view is corroborated by other well posted and 
thoughtful retailers, and especially by the more fore- 
handed of them who carry well-assorted and ample 
stocks. ‘They believe that reduction in the price list at 
this season of the year with no apparent necessity, would 
mean an actual decrease in the volume of demand and so 
Would be, both immediately and throughout the year, a 
ee ‘o them. There are unquestionably some prices 
ra ie sin for example, are now quoted in 

/ at figure: ch were compelled merely by the 
extraordinary conditions of last fall and which will not 
represent, conditions during this year—but any public 
reduction, even in the price of lath, is deprecated by 
many of the retailers who believe it will be the part of 
Wisdom to wait until there is the excuse of the new cut 
fore making any changes in the list. 
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A West Coast Headlight. 

A unique campaign, supposed to be political, has been 
in progress at Tacoma, Wash. A municipal election is 
at hand, or perhaps has been held this week, and Frank 
B. Cole has been candidate for city treasurer. He made 
at least one speech during the campaign, for we saw a 
report of it, and it was just what was to be expected 
from Cole. We defy anybody to tell from that speech 
what party flag Cole was making the race under, what 
municipal platform he was standing on or what office 
he was seeking. We think most likely his chief backing 
was found in the Puyallup League of Baldheaded Celi- 
bates, and his platform probably consisted of one plank 
labeled, “Frank B. Cole.” 

That speech was a remarkable thing. It hadn’t the 
slightest reference to politics, partisan or of any other 
sort. It did not refer to the treasurership of the city of 
Tacoma, its responsibilities or emoluments. It con- 
sisted of some moral observations of a religious turn, 
some Siwash stories, an original poem and an appeal to 
all bald-headed men to stand together. 

But it is unnecessary to have any platform where 
Frank B. Cole is concerned. He is sutlicient for any 
responsibility and would adorn any position within the 
gift of the people. We consider it a great oversight 
that Mr. Cole should not have been selected to represent 
the citizens of Washington in the United States senate 
instead of such everyday sort of men as Senators Turner 
and Foster. We can imagine no one who would attract 
more attention in the senate. What a running mate 
for Billy Mason, by contrast, he would be! 

We cannot imagine any other result of the present 
contest than that Mr. Cole will be city treasurer of 
Tacoma. 

If any money should happen to wander into 
the treasury during his administration we are certain 
that he will safely keep it. It has been the experience 
of his friends that what small amounts have come his 
way he has managed to hold on to, so that now he is 
the reputed owner of a shingle mill with occasional 
capacity of at least a few. 

We do not know whether most to congratulate Frank 
Cole on his present opportunity to advance the cause 
of municipal morals, or the city for the honor of having 
its cashbox presided over by so distinguished a man. 
We understand that several ex-treasurers are now occu- 
pying comfortable cells in the state penitentiary. There 
is no danger of Cole joining them. As we stated above, 
he is both a smart and an honest man. 





Climbing the Ladder. 


If I were to attempt to size up J. E. Rhodes, the see- 
retary of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, as I saw him at his desk in the Lumber Exchange 
building, Minneapolis, a few days ago, it would be about 
as follows: A small man, physically speaking, but 
large in mental equipment; slow of speech, but always 
sure of his logic; modest to a fault as to himself, proud 
in an extraordinary degree because of his identity with 
the great and greatly-to-be-admired lumbermen with 
whom he has to do; all the while busy, supremely happy 
in his labors; ambitious to serve, faithful in every re- 


sponsibility. While ambitious, he has no extravagant 
notions. Ever alert for suggestions, no one can come 


in contact with him without yielding some information 
which thereafter becomes a part of Mr. Rhodes’ stock 
in trade. Anxious to learn; he is fast gathering wis- 
dom. There are ten thousand young men in the United 
States who have had greater opportunities, but com- 
paratively few have so successfully improved them, con- 
sidering the brief career of Mr. Rhodes. 





What He Did Not Know About Lumber. 


A good story is told at Detroit which brings in Chas. 
W. Restrick as one of the parties to an innocent prac- 
tical joke on a self-opinionated city lumber buyer and 
inspector. It seems that Brownlee & Co., the lumbermen 
of the River Rouge district of Detroit, had the contract 
for supplying the city with lumber, and one day notified 
the board of public works that they had three carloads 
of 4x4’s ready to be inspected. So, as the Detroit News 
tells the story, the board inspector went out and looked 
at the three cars and rejected them all. Brownlee & 
Co. called up Mr. Restrick and sold the three cars to 
him on the spot and then, having had some other little 
experience with the city inspection, which had made 
them decidedly tired, went up to the board offices and 
told the commissioners to go out and buy their 4x4’s on 
the market and charge the difference to them. 

It so happened that the board had to have 4x4’s just 
then, so the same lumber inspector who had rejected 
the Brownlee stock was sent out to hunt up some. Mak- 
ing some inquiries he heard that Restrick had a quantity 
of the desired stock. He went to see him and looked at 
the three cars without suspecting that they were the 
ones he had just rejected, and this time decided that 
they were all right and actually bought them for the city 
at a price considerably in advance of what Brownlee & 
Co.’s contract called for. 





The story as it has come to the Lumberman does not 
relate just how the matter was settled between 
Brownlee & Co, and Restrick, or as to what happened to 
the inspector, but it is evident that Detroit employs no 
better talent for such expert work than is used m many 
other cities. It is said that the Detroit board of public 
works had concluded some time ago that they needed 
a first class lumber inspector and so asked Jack Clifford, 
who many of our readers know, to take the position, but 
when he found out that the salary was only $1,034 a 
year he concluded that he did not want it. ‘Lhe absurd- 
ity of supposing that the services of a first class 
lumberman can be secured for such a paltry sum is 
apparent, 





*¢ Horse and Horse.’’ 


A well known retailer in southern Wisconsin recently 
perpetrated a huge joke, from his standpoint, on a 
couple of traveling representatives of a well known 
wholesale concern who accidentally drifted into town 
on the same day. Both traveled for the same house, but 
had never met before, as one of them was a recent acqui- 
sition, and had unwittingly stumbled into the other 
man’s territory. 

When the new man entered the domain of the retailer, 
the “old timer” was preparing to figure on a large bill 
that his regular customer had submitted. ‘he newcomer 
presented his card, and the retailer, grasping the situa- 
tion instantly, started the fresh arrival figuring against 
his supposed competitor. With a freshly sharpened pen- 
cil and with blood in his eye, Mr. New Man started in 
to “do” the other fellow. Prices were submitted, re- 
vised, cut and slashed by the two salesmen, who, up to 
this time, had not been introduced by the retailer. ‘The 
dealer compared the prices, selected from each list the 
cheapest items, and kindly divided the order, which was 
for several carloads, between the two men, who smiling- 
ly accepted, each satisfied that he had done his best for 
the firm he represented. 

After the deal was all closed and the duplicates of the 
orders were carefully filed away, the retailer, who, by the 
by, ought to be in congress, suddenly remembered that 
the salesmen had never met, and, apologizing most pro- 
fusely for the “oversight,” performed the delayed cere- 
mony. 

The boys softly clasped hands and the “old timer” 
softly ejaculated something that is rigorously excluded 
from this paper, while the new man whispered, “Horse 
and horse.” Then they telephoned for a livery rig and 
drove out of town. 





George H. Atwood’s Gymnasium. 


George H. Atwood, of Stillwater, Minn., believes that 
a business man should take a certain amount of exercise 
every day. Mr. Atwood is himself a business man in 
every sense of the term. Besides sawing 52,000,000 feet 
of lumber in his large mill at Stillwater for down river 
parties last year, he is manager of the Atwood Lumber 
Company, which manufactured 21,000,000 feet of lumber 
at Willow River, Minn., making a total of 73,000,000 
feet. During the summer season and most of the winter 
he makes two or three visits each week to Willow River, 
100 miles north of Stillwater. It takes a good deal 
of traveling and night traveling, too, to do this. 

In Stillwater Mr. Atwood has a handsome home with 
spacious grounds. At the rear of his house not long ago 
he built a gymnasium which is about the finest and most 
complete affair of its kind in the country. The building 
is 78 by 26 feet in size, one story high and contains 
about everything that can be thought of for physical 
development. There are punching bags, medicine bags, 
foot balls and hand balls, rope ladders, stationary 
bicycles, wrist machines, ankle machines, high kicking 
arrangements, horizontal bars, all kinds of rings, tight 
rope for walking, and goodness knows lots of things that 
I never saw or heard of before. In fact, I would not 
be surprised if Mr. Atwood became a professional circus 
performer and acrobat before long if he continues exer- 
cising with the aid of all the contrivances he has in 
that gymnasium. 

The floor is of hardwood and in the evening the young 
people about the neighborhood drop in and with the 
aid of a piano having a pianola attachment they enjoy 
a few dances. Or if Terpsichore does not hold sway, 
there is a bowling alley on one side and a shuffleboard 
on the other, so that there is plenty of amusement. There 
is a golf machine, so that even in mid-winter this 
popular game can be patronized. Mr. Atwood has a 
desk in the room which he uses for his private office 
and dictates his letters to a graphophone. 

Last year Mr. Atwood had built for him a house boat, 
said to be one of the finest on the Mississippi river. 
It is fitted up with all the comforts of home and on it 
he and Mrs. Atwood and a party of friends expect to 
make a trip in the spring down the Mississippi river and 
out into the Gulf of Mexico. He had the boat moored 
at Alton, Ill., during the winter, so as to be able to go 
south early this spring before the ice is out of the 
upper river. Mr. Atwood is a lumberman who works 
hard when he works, but believes in a little real recrea- 
tion now and then. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





A Visit to Newgate, London’s Historic Prison—It Once Held the Author of Robinson Crusoe 
—Where William Penn Penned Great Thoughts—An Exploration of a Pleasanter 
Place With a Congenial Companion——A Big Timber Concern Successfully 
Run Upon the Department Store Plan—Somewhat Regarding 
the American Hardwood Department and its Manager. 





A Historic Haunt of Imprisoned Genius—CXXI. 


Going from my hotel, the First Avenue hotel, on Hol- 
born viaduct, into the old city where are to be found 
the most of the big lumber concerns of London, 1 passed 
each day the old Newgate prison, an institution which 
for centuries has served for the confinement of many 
great as well as humble people who either had been 
rightfully adjudged violators of the Jaw or had become 
persona non grata to the reigning powers. The oftener I 
passed Newgate the more was my curiosity aroused to 
make a survey of its interior, and especially as two of 
my friends of ancient days had had a fortunately brief 
habitation there. 

One of these was Danicl De Foe, dear to every juve- 
nile heart as the author of Robinson Crusoe, but who 
sometimes set his pen to sterner tasks; and in January, 
1703, the house of commons resolved that a pamphlet of 
his, “Lhe Shortest Way with the Dissenters,” should be 
burned by the common hangman in the palace yard, 
Westminster, and the secretary of state issued a procla- 
mation offering £50 for his discovery and arrest, deserib- 
ing him as 

a middle-sized, spare man, about forty years old, of 
a brown complexion and dark-brown colored hair, 
but wears a wig; a hooked nose, a sharp skin, gray 
eyes and a large mole near his mouth. 

But Daniel De Foe had the common people upon his side, 
for when he stood three days in a pillory, one before the 
Royal Exchange in Cornhill, one in Cheapside and one in 
Temple Bar (July 29-31, 1703), the insults which the 
passing throng were wont to olfer to pilloried people 
were absent and they did him honor. His health was 
drunk with acclamations as he stood there, and nothing 
harder than a flower was flung at him. “The people 
were expected to treat me very ill,” he afterward said, 
“but it was not so. On the contrary, they were with me, 
wished those who had set me there were placed in my 
room, and expressed their affection by loud shouts and 
acclamations when I was taken down.” 

His experience in Newgate followed immediately, but 
did not last long, and his life had long been flowing in 
peaceful channels when his “Crusoe” was published in 
1719. 


His Favorite Literary Workshop—CXXIl. 


My other friend of the dim past was the revered Wil- 
liam Penn, founder and godfather of the state in which I 
was born. William Penn was often an occupant of New- 
gate or of the Tower, but never for long at a time. He 
wrote “No Cross, No Crown,” in prison, and innumerable 
pamphlets. In fact, he found it an ideal place for liter- 
ary labor, not being distracted by callers, and his board, 
such as it was, being paid for by the government; but it 
was often his lot, just as he had got his quill pen nicely 
sharpened and his thoughts arranged in order, to be 
turned out again into the cruel world. Then he would 
lodge with some of his Quaker friends and preach the 
tenets of the peaceful but persistent Quaker sect until he 
had succeeded in breaking into some prison again, when 
he would resume his literary labors. It was in such a 
stormy career that the character of Penn was revealed, 
a character which has left its indelible impress for good 
upon both England and America; and the time is com- 
ing when the nations of the earth will unite upon the 
doctrines of William Penn in a declaration which shall 
make war forever after impossible. 

Robert J. Burdette, in his “Life of William Penn,” 
says that “he was not born with his hat on, but this is 
the only time he was ever seen in his bare head.” It 
becomes my duty to correct this statement of that 
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WILLIAM PENN. 


eminent humorist-historian, and I publish herewith a 
portrait showing him without his usual broad-brim—the 
only portrait extant, I believe, of which this is true. 

The Newgate which now stands in London, however, 
and in which I spent a grewsome half hour, is not the 
old Newgate honored by the presence of these men, but is 
a reconstruction begun in 1770, partly destroyed by 
rioters in 1780, before its completion, but completed 11. 
1782. In 1858 the interior was rebuilt upon the separate 
cell system, and though once the principal prison of Lon- 
don, Newgate is now only a place of detention for prison- 
ers awaiting trial at the Old Bailey court. 


Turning From Grave to Gay—CXXIill. 


My visit to Newgate and my reflections upon its his- 
toric guests did not leave me in the most light-hearted 
mood; and therefore I called upon George Becker, man- 
ager of the American hardwood department of the great 
Kinglish timber house of Tagart, Beaton & Co., whose 
genial smile is a wholesome antidote for morbidness, 
and asked him to escort me to some amusement resort 
where I could live down the vivid impressions I had 
formed of the sufferings and persecutions of the past, as 
exemplified in the old-time treatment of prisoners at 
Newgate. He suggested that we attend the Karl’s Court 
exhibition. There one of the first things that caught 
our attention was a “shooting the chutes” concession; 
and the public were gravely informed that this was an 
everyday affair in the life of Canadian lumbermen, and 
that “those who seek novelty will be enabled to realize, 
in absolute safety and comfort, some of the sensations 
experienced by those hardy toilers, the Canadian lumber- 
men, who on a roughly constructed raft of logs or trees 
freshly hewn speed down the swiftly rushing river (often 
amidst huge bowlders of ice) into the torrent below.” 
So we clambered into the boats, built in imitation of 
Canadian bateaux, and imagined ourselves for the nonce 
the sort of lumbermen described above. ‘Then we visited 
wild Africa and saw Zulus and Kaffirs and Matabeles 
and other wild inhabitants of the dark continent, not 
to mention a group of Boers in native costume—a feature 
which for obvious reasons will probably be omitted this 
year. We examined the African exhibit of native hard- 
woods, Mr. Becker with an interest suggesting that his 
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company in its march of progress may some day add an 
African hardwood department. There was native mahog- 
any, redwood and Mapani wood and other woods not yet 
possessing a Christian name, all shown in both the pol- 
ished and unpolished state, and a carved sideboard and 
tables and other minor articles of furniture manufactured 
from these woods. We listened to the bands and watched 
the people and wandered into all the places where it was 
lawful for two care-free individuals, having the price, to 
enter; and it might be surmised from the picture of Mr. 
Becker which is reproduced herewith that we stumbled 
into a forbidden path somewhere. This adventure, how- 
ever, only cost me a shilling, the price charged by the 
photographer for making the picture. I will forbear any 
comment upon it, as Mr. Becker might produce like pic- 
torial evidence regarding myself of the fact that upon 
this occasion we threw dull care aside and enjoyed our- 
selves after the manner of two schoolboys. 


A Spectacular Combination of Instructive Enter- 
tainment—CXXIV. 


Earl’s Court is a space of twenty-six acres where Imre 
Kiralfy, the noted master of the spectacular, has been 
permitted to exercise his genius with plenty of financial 
backing; and he has, as the gifted literary genius who 
wrote the guide book phrased it, “created a veritable 
fairyland, where the British public have ample facilities 
for refuting the libel that they take their pleasures 
sadly.” The exhibition is known as “The Great Britain 
Exhibition,” and in fact is quite an exposition of colonial 
life and resources, showing gold mining, agricultural 
products, timber wealth, natives, ete. The native villages 
along the Midway, an excellent imitation of our own 
World’s Columbian Exposition Midway Plaisance, 
attracted much attention, particularly from the ladies; 
so much so that later in the season an otherwise very 
respectable young English lady ran away with one of 
the South African chiefs. There were also streets and 
houses built after the manner of the England of the 
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olden time, a “picturesque England” indeed; much after 
the fashion of a similar reproduction of “Old Paris” 
which has been prepared for the Paris exposition, and 
which was nearly completed when I was there. 


Then We Lunched and Talked—CXXV. 


After a ride upon the big wheel, a good imitation of the 
lerris wheel at Chicago, refreshments were in order, and 
| took the opportunity between courses to discuss busi- 
ness conditions with Mr. Becker. He is a charming con- 
versationalist, and no human being can more convincingly 
state a commercial proposition, nor justify his position 
with more unassailable logic. It was because of Mr. 
Becker’s exceptional ability in this direction and his pre- 
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eminent social qualities that he created such a favorable 
impression among the trade in this country upon the 
occasion of his visit in 1897, when he spent several 
months in studying conditions and forming alliances 
upon this side, and his marked success in this direction 
has contributed much to the upbuilding of the American 
hardwood department of Tagart, Beaton & Co. 

The principals of Tagart, Beaton & Co. are W. Hi. 

3eaton, sr., C. O. Tagart, C. V. Treuenfels and W. HL. 
Beaton, jr. These gentlemen occupy themselves with the 
sale of soft woods of all descriptions from Sweden, Nor- 
way, Iinland, Russia, ete., and are also agents for the 
well known pitch pine exporters, Baars, Dunwoody & Co., 
and the Pensacola Lumber Company, of Pensacola, Fla. 
The first mentioned concern alone is said to have sent 
them 177 cargoes of pitch pine last year, and as this is 
but one feature of the business of Tagart, Beaton & Co. 
some idea of the aggregate volume of their transactions 
in all departments may be gained. 

The hardwood department of Tagart, Beaton & Co. 
handles American hardwoods as commission agent exclu- 
sively, and it was one of the last of the great English 
firms to enter this field. The results already evidenced 
in the large annual volume of business in American hard- 
woods not only amply justify the wisdom of the firm in 
adding this department but also furnish a splendid 
testimonial to Mr. Becker’s abilities as manager of the 
department. 

There is of course no doubt that the success of Mr. 
Becker’s department has been materially strengthened 
by the high reputation which the firm has for many 
years enjoyed among timber agents in London and in ali 
parts of Kurope as well, and the confidence which has 
come to be placed in them as a firm that can be relied 
upon to give good advice and to handle to the best advan- 
tage whatever interests are committed to its care. They 
have adopted a very commendable plan by which the 
details of the business are not lost sight of because of its 
magnitude, this plan being the division of the business 
into departments, each dealing with a different class of 
lumber, and each in charge of one of the partners or of 
a department manager; in either case a gentleman who 
has made a lifelong study of his specialty and who gives 
it his constant and undivided attention. I have spoken 
of Mr. Becker’s social qualities and his conversational 
abilities. I should add that he is thoroughly acquainted 
with the hardwood requirements of all the European 
markets, and has a remarkably wide acquaintance among 
the individual factors of the trade and the large con- 
sumers. He is thus able to use his abilities of salesman- 
ship over a wide field and make sales at the best prices 
that it is possible anywhere to obtain. 


A Characterization of American Exporters—CX XVI. 

While enjoying my lunch I took the opportunity to 
probe Mr. Becker as to how his firm had fared with 
American shippers. He said: 

“In shipments sent forward where instructions had 
been carefully followed results have been most satisfac- 
tory to shippers; but where variations from specifications 
or orders were evident results could not of course be 
entirely satisfactory either to the shipper or to Tagart, 
Beaton & Co., because as a rule we have a place in 
advance of its arrival for nearly all the lumber sent for- 
ward, and where the stock upon arrival is found not to 
be such as was ordered there is usually some difliculty 
in placing it at prices commensurate with values indi- 
cated as current at the time the stock was ordered for- 
ward. However, we have had very little dissatisfaction 
until the last few months, when prices have been rapidly 
advancing in the States, and the increase of prices upon 
this side has not kept pace with the rapid enhancement 
of values in America. In some such cases we have found 
difficulty in securing lumber previously arranged for to 
be sent forward, and which we had already placed in 
Great Britain or on the continent, those from whom we 
ordered it having been unable to secure supplies from 
sources which they had counted on. We have been singu- 
larly fortunate, however, in securing alliances with some 
of the best firms in America, who thoroughly realize that 
an order is an order, and when it is accepted they intend 
to fill it, and usually do so in ninety-nine cages out of @ 
hundred. We have been disappointed about some sup- 
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pues that were expected, but not more than might have 
been expected under the new conditions. 


The Necessary Foundation of Confidence—CXXVII. 

“My firm, as most English houses, does business on 
lines involving confidence and integrity with reference 
to a contract as the essentials. We have been disap- 
pointed by a few Americans failing to live up to their 
agreements, but these have been only a small proportion 
ot the people with whom we have done business. In the 
vast majority of cases we can say that our experiences 
have been agreeable, and the growth of our trade has 
been very rapid and of a healthy character. 

“Every business man will admit that the export trade 
must be conducted on lines of confidence, and in its 
absence results are bound not to be satisfactory. I am 
endeavoring to conduct our hardwood department in a 
way to inspire the confidence of our American friends, 
and am gradually building up a list of American shippers 
upon whom | find | can rely as implicitly as they upon 
us. I believe whatever trouble there has been has been 
due more to a lack of appreciation of the need for great 
care in sending what is ordered; and this difficulty is 
disappearing as Americans are becoming educated to the 
fact that the English or continental buyer, when he con- 
tracts for a certain class or grade of lumber, wants just 
that and nothing else, and expects to receive what he 
has contracted for. ‘Those shippers who have learned to 
carry out contracts precisely as placed with them and 
accepted by them are never troubled with claims or 
deductions, and are entitled to receive full settlement 
according to the terms of the contract. The number of 
such shippers is growing, and our business is growing 
along with it; it was in order to serve the interests of 
just such American shippers that the American hard- 
wood department of Tagart, Beaton & Co. was estab- 
lished. 1 hope to make it increasingly useful and profit- 
able to the firm and to our American clientage with each 
passing day and year.” 

A Personal Paragraph—CXXVIII. 

Mr. Becker’s business abilities are the results not only 
of his natural qualifications, but of a lifetime of experi- 
ence in the lumber business in England and in various 
European continental countries. No one who has not 
witnessed the situation there can realize what a multi- 
plicity of variation there is in the requirements of the 
various industries, and it is wonderful the way that Mr. 
Becker seems to have all of these facts in his possession 
as well as a wide knowledge of market conditions in all 
the wood in which he has to do, both at home and abroad, 
This is the result of a constant study of all possible 
sources of information upon these points, both technica] 
and commercial, 

All of these things and more is Mr. Becker as he pre- 
sides over the hardwood department of Tagart, Beaton 
& Co., which, being a distinct and independent depart: 
ment, occupies separate quarters of its own adjoining 
the other offices of the company. He is an excellent cor- 
respondent and makes very liberal use of the mails in 
keeping constantly in touch with his patrons at home 
and abroad and in advising shippers of the kind and 
quantity of supplies which the market will absorb and 
in acquainting dealers and consumers with whom he is 
in close relation of expected arrivals for which orders 
have not already been secured. 

_ So industrious and energetic is Mr. Becker in all these 

lines of activity that it may not be amiss to follow him 
into his private life and endeavor to discover the sources 
from which this constant output of mental and physical 
effort is recuperated. For one thing, Mr. Becker is a 
musician both by nature and by training, and provides 
much recreation for himself and entertainment for his 
friends by his study and interpretation of those ideas in 
the expression of which the chromatic scale is the only 
available alphabet. That social disposition which is 
such a marked addition to his working business capital is 
in his hours of absence from the office also of material 
assistance to him in throwing off business cares and turn- 
ing his mind to the pleasures of social intercourse. Mr. 
Becker is a man of medium height, always well dressed, 
and lives in a charming suburban home with his wife and 
two children, J. E. D. 





HOO-HOO DOINGS. 


eee a 
Chicago Concatenation Postponed. 

On account of not being able to get a suitable hall 
for the night of April 10, Vicegerent Snark J. L. Glaser 
announces that the concatenation which he had intended 
to hold on that date will have to be postponed. It is 
expected that the postponed meeting will be held on 
April 20, as that is the earliest a hall can be obtained. 
Definite announcement of the date will be made as 
Soon as the final arrangements are completed. Mr. 
Glaser already has a large class of candidates for initia- 
tion, and the concatenation will be attended by several 
well-known Hoo-Hoo from outside of Chicago, including 
two or three members of the Supreme Nine. Col. A. D. 
McLeod, Supreme Bojum, has promised to be present, 
and C. 8. Walker, past Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo, will 
officiate in the Garden of the Left. 


wre 
Concatenation at Buffalo. 

C. H. Stanton, Vicegerent Snark of New York, 
announces a concatenation to be held at Buffalo on next 
Thursday evening, April 12. The announcement for this 
—' had previously been made for the evening of 
: pril 13, but on the request of several visiting members 
rom Cincinnati, Columbus and elsewhere the date was 
made one day earlier. A large class of Hoo-Hoo is prom- 
ised and Mr. Stanton will certainly make the event a 
en ee Min: v4. oy ongronas from outside will be 
ally welcomed and will be royally entertained. j 
forget the date, Thursday evening, April iy ere 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


Improvement in trade is waiting on improvement in 
weather conditions. In most cases March business this 
year fell below that of March last season, but on 
account of heavy buying early in January the first 
three months of this year made a good showing in the 
total volume of business done. There is plenty of 
inquiry for special work and reports from traveling 
men are encouraging regarding building prospects in 
the country. In some of the larger cities, particularly 
Chicago, building is retarded by labor troubles, and 
this is a serious drawback. There is not the usual rush 
to get buildings ready for occupancy before May 1, and 
probably this is one of the causes for the light trade in 
March. How seriously the labor troubles will affect 
the entire season’s business is a matter of conjecture. 
An early settlement would leave time before the end 
of the year to overcome the shortage of demand for city 
building this spring, but if the troubles should be 
carried on into the summer recovery can hardly come 
before another season. And yet the handicap of labor 
troubles, either present or prospective, is not sufficient 
to cause weakness in prices. On the other hand, an 
advance on small lots is regarded as certain to occur 
within the next thirty days. All it will require to start 
prices up a notch or two is the return to an ordinary 
spring volume of business. 

* * * 





From the manufacturers’ standpoint the situation is 
a strong one. It has reached a point where prices are 
not much of an object when it comes to securing a 
supply of shop plank. Not only has the dry stock been 
bought up, but a large part of the coming season’s cut 
has been contracted for at prices as high as any paid 
during the winter. One large handler of shop plank 
recently sent out inquiries to twenty of the biggest saw 
mill concerns in the white pine field, asking them to 
make prices on their cut of factory lumber for the 
coming season, and in every instance the replies received 
were either to the effect that the cut had already been 
sold or that the mill man did not care to name a price 
at present. The best that could be obtained was an 
agreement that when the stock was in pile and ready 
to be placed on the market the party making the inquiry 
should have the first chance at it. As a natural result 
of this scarcity of white pine factory lumber, other 
woods are being used for factory work to a greater 
extent than ever before. Southern pine and cypress are 
probably getting the most benefit on this account, but 
considerable Pacific coast lumber is also being used, 
including spruce and cedar from Washington and Ore- 
gon, and sugar pine and California white pine from 
California. But these woods have also advanced in 
price and in addition the cost of manufacture has 
increased materially during the past year, so that the 
maker of doors and mill work is forced to secure higher 
prices if he is to realize an adequate profit on the product 
of his factory. The heavy trade early in the year re- 
dueed stocks in s:anufacturers’ hands, though there is 
no surplus te act as a drag upon the market. Retailers 
have fair stocks at present, but a little starting up of 
spring demand would soon absorb these. At present 
there is comparatively little carload buying on the part 
of retail dealers, and the small lot demand is confined 
to what little is required to fill in gaps, but, as stated 
above, prospects are considered very good and the inquiry 
for special work indicates that there will be plenty of 
this class of business as soon as the weather becomes 
settled. 

* * * 

A stronger feeling is evident in regard to window 
glass. No change in prices has been announced by the 
combine, but jobbers are getting better figures than 
they did a few weeks ago, and in small sizes it is diffi- 
cult to get orders filled promptly unless a premium is 
paid over list prices. In fact, it is stated that many 
of the orders placed last December have not yet been 
filled. With three-fifths of the season gone it is difficult 
to see how these old orders can be cleaned up and any 
surplus accumulated to tide over the summer’s shut- 
down. Under these circumstances it is not unreasonable 
to look for an advance in window glass prices, though 
probably no great change will be made for another 
month or so. Since the reduction of prices made last 
December there has been a falling off in window glass 
imports, the total for February amounting to 33,207 
boxes, while the average monthly import is 65,000 boxes. 
Consumption has been so good for the last three months 
that jobbers were not able to accumulate any stock, 
shipments to customers being usually made direct from 
the factory. Some of the independents have accumu- 
lated glass, preferring to do this rather than sell on the 
low market, but from the best information that can be 
obtained there will be a shortage in the supply, especially 
if the starting up of the factories next fall should be 
delayed. Shrewd buyers are taking in all the glass 
they can get hold of, particularly the smaller sizes, at 
the best prices that can be obtained, confident that the 
market will advance sufficiently before fall to make any 
purchases taken now a “good buy.” The plate glass 
business keeps in good condition, the supply being well 
adjusted to demand, and customers are served as 
promptly and satisfactorily as at any previous time 
in the history of the plate glass business. 

cd ae * 


The demand for doors and mill work at Chicago is 
only moderate. Local trade is shut off to a large extent 
by the labor troubles, while the wholesale demand from 
country tributary to this market has failed as yet to 
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exhibit the customary spring activity. Up to this time 
there has been plenty of business from old orders to keep 
every one satisfied, and no‘ uncertainty is felt regarding 
the future because everything indicates a good trade as 
soon as genuine spring weather sets in. Prices have 
been firmly maintained in spite of the light demand 
and dealers in this city are almost unanimous in pre- 
dicting an advance in prices within thirty days. Some 
of them think the advance will come within the next 
two weeks, but that will depend a good deal upon the 
kind of weather we have in the meantime. The inquiry 
for special work is active. Estimating departments are 
kept busy figuring on special bills, a large number of 
which are expected to develop into orders within a short 
time. While the warchouses here are well filled, stocks 
are not unusually heavy, though sufficiently large to 
enable dealers to fill all orders promptly. 


all * <a 


At Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturers report that the: 
mild weather has stimulated inquiry for doors and mill 
work. Many buildings will be started this month. 
Movement continues practically unchanged at present, 
but the manufacturers predict that it will be much 
more definite and active by the middle of next month, if 
the weather during April is mild and suitable to building 
operations. Factories are running at their fullest 
capacity now. 

* * 4 

Jobbers at Kansas City, Mo., report a good trade for 
the past ten days. There is an immense amount of 
estimating on odd work being done. The planing mills 
are beginning to run with full force and expect a heavy 
demand from this time on. Prices are reported in a 
satisfactory condition. 

* * * 

As far as the door and sash people can learn through 
orders received there is little being done in house build- 
ing at New York city. There is little call for either 
doors or moldings, and it is evident that prices, which 
are being well held, have little to do with the absence 
of trade. A spurt in building, however, may be ex- 
pected at any moment. 

* 7. + 


In spite of the oft repeated assertion that high prices 
have set building back, there is still a good, comfortable 
feeling among the sash and door men at Boston, Mass., 
and orders are of fair volume, although not unusually 
so. Prices remain firm, from all accounts. A number 
of instances of refusal to take orders for pine doors at 
78 percent off the list have been reported, which indi- 
cates that manufacturers are holding up pretty stiff 
to agreement prices. Whitewood doors are not seeking 
the buyer, and cypress finds a ready sale at good prices. 
The number of Boston dealers has been decreased by 
the failure of E. W. Bailey & Son, Kneeland street, 
which leaves the market pretty well composed of strong 
concerns, who are able to hold their stocks or get good 
money for them. 





NORTHERN LOGGING NOTES. 


Alger, Smith & Co., of Detroit, Mich., owners of the 
Duluth & Northern Minnesota road, will extend their 
standard gage logging road this summer and have 
ordered a new locomotive and twenty-eight additional 
cars. The firm expects to deliver 750,000 feet of logs 
daily at Duluth for some time to come. 

England & Chase, loggers, who have been operating 
near Hayward, Wis., have banked about 32,000,000 feet 
of logs for the C. L. Colman Lumber Company, of La 
Crosse, and the North Wisconsin Lumber Company, of 
Hayward. 

At Ely, Minn., the logs banked during the past winter 
amount to 50,000,000 feet, of which about 25,000,000 feet 
were cut by the Knox Lumber Company. : 

The Tower Lumber Company, at Tower, Minn., will 
log during the summer and expects to put in 12,000,000 
feet of pine. 

Frank Miller, of Cross Village, Mich., has banked 
6,000,000 feet of logs. The logging roads in that vicinity 
are bare of snow, which is also fast disappearing in the 
woods. 

Fred Smith, of Merrill, Wis., has finished operations 
on the Prairie river, having banked about 2,000,000 feet. 
About 10,000,000 feet of logs were cut on that river dur- 
ing the past winter, mostly for Wausau firms. 





NEW PATENTS. 


The following United States patents were issued on 
April 3: 

No. 646,662—-Dragsaw and engine therefor, to A. 8S. Hill, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

No. 646,480—Hand-saw attachment, to J. W. Wilkinson, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

No. 646,910—Wood-bending machine, to A. B. Keyes, 
Princeton, Mass. 

AARP" 

C. L. Storrs, a lumber dealer, of Evansville, Ind., sud- 
denly disappeared on Sunday, March 18, and nothing 
has since been heard of him. Mr. Storrs controlled the 
output of eight small saw mills in the Green river dis- 
trict and his output would amount to about 2,000,000 
feet of hardwood lumber annually. He has been estab- 
lished at Evansville in the lumber business since 1892. 





The Minneapolis Sash & Door Company, of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., has sued the Great Northern railway for 
damages in the loss of its sash and door factory last 
October. The claim was made that the fire originated 
from sparks from an engine of the railway company. The 
loss was estimated at $32,000, 
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THE REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


An lowa Snow Storm—Northwestern lowa Retailers and Some Others Meet at Sioux City— 
A Minnesota Man for President—Status of the Retail Business 
Discussed—A Traveling Salesman’s Views. 


Blockaded by the Snow. 


Of what stuff are dreams made? There are those who 
say they are a product of mince pie, disordered liver and 
the like. That is, if you sow these things you will raise 
a crop of dreams. But if.they come from such a source 
why should they at times be prophetic? Right here there 
are those who will turn up their noses and say they are 
not prophetic except coincidentally. 1 should take issue 
with these people. I have been something of a dreamer 
myself, | know others who are, and I could relate inci- 
dents in which dreams have been prophetic, provided 
that human testimony is of any value. Coming events 
cast their shadows, there is no question as to that, and I 
feel confident they do it sometimes through dreams. 

I expected on ‘Tuesday evening to start for Sioux City. 
I wanted to see the city the life of which was at one time 
nearly boomed out of it, talk with the local dealers and 
have time to sharpen my pencil before the convention 
came on. Monday night I dreamed L was blockaded by 
snow. ‘The ground was deeply covered and the snow Jaid 
in drifts. ‘Vhere was the road | wanted to go, but could 
not. Finally a man got out a machine that looked some- 
thing like a field drag and set about to break through 
for me. 

1 want you to bear in mind that on Monday no one, so 
far as | know, was expecting to see another flake of snow 
this season. Monday evening | listened to the songs of 
the robins in the grove. ‘Tuesday it began to snow, and 
Tuesday evening when | went to the station the suow was 
so heavy that the train was reported four hours late. I 
Connections were impossible, so L went 
home again. ‘There was a train later in the night, and 
that was two hours behind time. IL was a goner again. 
Then | said they might break out their old roads; I 
would wait until Wednesday afternoon. The train that 
was then due was three hours late. It came upon the 
up train that had been stalled in the drifts for two hours, 
undertook to lend a hand, got stuck itself, and there for 
three hours both trains floundered in the snow. That 
night I roosted around on the soft seats of an old piug 
station—acknowledged one of the lonesomest in the whole 
country—for eight hours, and at length the train on the 
trunk line came along, away we went and reached Sioux 
City an hour and a half before the president rapped us 
to order, 

There was one more point that was of interest to me. 
There was due to pass my town at 11 o’clock Wednesday 
night a train that, if it behaved itself, would get me in 
Sioux City Thursday morning. But the railroad men 
said, “Don’t risk her. She is liable not to show up till 
daylight.” As this train would be my last chance I dared 
not risk it, and went on as stated above. Having camped 
for a good share of the night in the station, and about 
to take the western bound train, this Last Chance, as gay 
as a peacock, came rolling down from the north. 

So you observe all my strenuous efforts amounted to 
nothing. I could have put in the time in my bed Tues- 
day night, taken it cool Wednesday, slept the fore part 
of Wednesday night, taken the Last Chance and reached 
Sioux City at precisely the hour I did. This incident 
stirred afresh in my mind the conundrum: Which does 
the more for man, effort or chance? I mean by chance 
that combination of circumstances, that law, which takes 
us by the shoulder and irresistibly whirls us into posi- 
tion. 


was a poner, 


Called to Order. 


It was about 11 o’clock on Thursday, March 29, that 
the annual meeting of the Northwestern Interstate Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association was called to order at the Mon- 
damin hotel, Sioux City. President Skewis was absent, 
and M. J. Murphy, of Ellsworth, Minn., was called to the 
chair. The hotel man gave us to understand that unless 
the session was over in time for the chairs to be removed 
to the dining room by 12 o’clock the guests of the house 
would be obliged to sit on their thumbs while eating 
their dinner, and consequently, as some of us were too big 
to sit on cur thumbs and were in the habit of eating with 
both hands, the business of the morning session was cut 
short. 

An auditing committee composed of Messrs. Lincoln, 
Chesley and Van Eaton was appointed by the chair, and 
a committee on nominations consisting of Messrs. Bruce, 
Knox and French. It was suggested that a committee on 
constitution and by-laws would be a useless piece of 
machinery, as no change in those documents was desir- 
able except to fix the date of future meetings, and it was 
moved and carried that that date be the first Thursday 
in March. 

The meeting then adjourned until 1:30 p. m. 


Afternoon Session. 


With full stomachs and big resolutions, which gener- 
ally go hand in hand, the members of the association were 
called to order at 2 o’clock. Letters of regret were read 
from Secretary Hollis, of the parent association—the 
Northwestern—and from C. A. Finkbine. The latter gen- 
tleman said the doctor had got hold of him and it was 
impossible for him to be there, and Mr. Hollis said that 
Messrs. Morse and Frudden would speak for the associa- 
tion, which they ably did later on. 

The minutes of the fourth semi-annual meeting, held 
August 25, were read and approved. 

Chairman Murphy regretted that the president was 


absent, as the latter could review the work of the associa- 
tion better than he could. Mr. Murphy said, however, 
that good work had been done, and the old members felt 
that the association was a necessity. These remarks were 
followed by the reading of the 

Secretary’s Report. 


Mr. Vresident, Members of the Northwestern Interstate 
Retail Lumbermen's Association, and Brother Lumbernien : 
We are gathered together again for this, our fifth annual 
meeting, and it is with pleasure that I submit to you, as 
your secretary, a statement of the condition of your asso- 
ciation. : 

My report one year ago showed that we had a mem- 
bership of 100 yards that were in good standing. ‘Today we 
have 128. Of this increase of twenty-eight yards, thirteen 
are new members and the balance have been members some 
time during our organization but lost their membership 
through the non-payment of dues, which they have now paid 
in full. I earnestly hope our membership will be greatly 
increased during the coming year. It is my wish that during 
this meeting some means will be devised for soliciting mein- 
bers that will enable us to bring into line many of those 
dealers who thus far have not seen their way clear to join 
us. And could these dealers be acquainted with the benefits 
that we are trying to accomplish for the retail dealer and 
could they be made to realize how short-lived the retail lum- 
ber business, as it is carried on today, would be, if it were 
not for the protection afforded by the lumberman’s asso- 
ciation, we would have no trouble in getting both their appli- 
cation for membership and their hearty co-operation. 

It must be with a feeling of great satisfaction that hun- 
dreds of retail lumber dealers go to their business every day, 
knowing that with the exception of some three or four 
firms, all the great wholesalers of lumber throughout the 
country are protecting the retail interests. We have only 
our assocations to thank for this. And it must be with 
still greater satisfaction that they estimate bills with a 
legitimate margin, and sell their merchandise at a _ profit. 
knowing that they have the contidence of their competitors 
and that their interests will be protected. These conditious 
are again due to our associations. Gentlemen, our associa- 
tion must be maintained. Irom the attendance at all the 
retail lumbermen'’s meetings throughout the country this 
spring, I think we should all feel that now is the time to 
increase our efforts toward getting new members. Dealers 
who have heretofore given association matters but a passing 
thought, if any, are becoming interested, and many attend 
our meetings who have not done so before. It was my 
pleasure to attend, just one month ago, the annual meeting 
of the Central Iowa association, and I hope we may have as 
interesting and profitable a meeting here today. Some of us 
have had the impression that in local association work the 
Northwestern Interstate association stood at the head of the 
class, but during their meeting I was forced to realize that 
we were not “the only dish in the cupboard.” They had 
a large attendance and many new members joined them. 
If we wish to continue with a large membership’ and with 
more money in our treasury than any of the local associa- 
tions, we must increase our efforts materially, to secure 
new members. 

At our semi-annual meeting, a motion was passed giving 
the $3 membership fee to the party soliciting the applica- 
tion. It was thought at the time that this would be an 
inducement to get new members, but up to date not one of 
our members has sent in an application. 

It has been suggested to me at different times that the 
annual meeting of our association be changed to some 
earlier date; that at the time at which it is now held many 
of our dealers are busy with their spring work, and bills 
are constantly coming up for prices, so that many are 
unable to leave their places of business. I would therefore 
recommend that section 9 of our by-laws, under head of 
annual meeting, be changed to read: “The annual meeting 
of this association shall be held the last Thursday in Febru- 
ary of each year,’’ instead of the last Thursday in March, 
as it now reads. 

As has always been the case since the organization of our 
society, there are towns where the dealers are not getting 
along peaceably. This we must expect, in a measure, so long 
as the lumber dealers are mortal. And while we hope to 
bring peace and harmony to some of these disturbed 
localities, there are places where no mortal being can bring 
about reconciliation. We occasionally find a dealer, who, 
through fear of what his customers may think or that his 
competitors may get some little advantage, will not join an 
association or come to any understanding with his com- 
petitors. This is more often the case with dealers who have 
been in the business a great many years, whose territory 
was once unbounded and who commenced in the trade wheu 
everyone had more business than he could do. But now, 
with our towns but a few miles apart and with yards every- 
where, we can make but a fair percent on our investment 
when we have the best of understandings, while anything 
short of this usually results in an absolute loss to all con- 
cerned. With all this we must not lose sight of much good 
that has been accomplished during the past year. At dif- 
ferent places where one year ago we had the hardest of 
fights on our hands, we have today the most perfect quiet 
and good feeling prevailing that is always sure to follow 
a severe storm; and if we had accomplished nothing else 
during the whole year than the settlement of one of these 
difficulties for the few of our brother lumbermen who were 
directly affected, it has been worth far more to us than the 
cost of maintaining our organization. Let us remember 
that none of us know how soon we may want some of our 
freinds to help us out of some such difficulty. And that our 
association may be as successful as possible, let every one 
of us put every effort forward to make it a unit, with every 
dealer within the boundary of our territory a member, and an 
active member, for upon the strength of our associations 
depends the continuation and financial success of the busi- 
ness in which we have invested our capital, and by which we 
hope to maintain our homes and care for those depending 
upon us. 

Brother Lumbermen: May we expect your co-operation 
in this work? ‘To the officers and members of the associa- 
tion, as well as to others who have so willingly assisted 
in the work throughout the year, I extend many thanks. 


Mr. Weart’s report was enthusiastically received and 
on motion unanimously adopted. 


Financial Status. 


The report of the treasurer was next submitted. It 
follows: 
Receipts. 
Balance on hand March 28, 1899 
Annual dues from 128 yards 
Membership fees for seven members 
Total receipts for the year 


Total 


$329.10 


295.00 
$624.10 


Aprit 7, 1900. 


Disbursements. 
Paid vouchers No. 66 to No. 81 $204.11 


Leaving balance on hand of $419.09 
Itemized Statement of Expenses. 
Becretary’s aalary for TSO0 «...cescvcvcies 
Secretary's traveling expenses........... 
kxpenses of members for settlement 
Envelopes and postage 
Printing 
Exchange on 
messages 


$100.00 
48.51 
14.10 
24.20 
16.25 
checks and 


local telephone 


1.25 

Total $204.11 

The auditing committee stated in its report that the 

secretary’s books were kept in a neat and painstaking 
manner, 


New Officials. 


The committee on nominations presented the following 
ticket, which was elected by acclamation: 

President-——M. J. Murphy, Ellsworth, Minn. 

Vice-Vresident——-M, A. Moore, Lemars, Ia. 

Secretary. and Treasurer—James I. Weart, Cherokee, Ia 

Directors—J. P. Knox, Primghar; A. L. Chesley, Spencer ; 
Kk. L. Ballou, Larrabee; M. A. Freeland, Onawa; Robert 
Stewart, Pomeroy; G. A. Lyon, Forest City; G. A. Hollands 
worth, Sioux City; Levi Schell, Sibley; L. D. Beardsley, 
Laurens; C. EB. B. Roberts, Galva. 

President Murphy thanked the convention for the 
honor conferred upon him, pledging himself that he 
would labor for the best interests of the association. 

Then came the following interesting papers. The first 
one was read by a gentleman who is so modest that he 
insisted his name should not appear in connection with 
it, and is entitled 


Credits. 


In writing on this subject, I am doing just as a good many 
others do when they rush into print to write about some 
thing they don’t know much about. I always look at a 
fellow lumberman with envy when he tells me that he has 
done a business amounting to $20,000 during the year and 
has only $500 on his ledger. I have never been able to say 
it, and wonder how he could do it. Of course he did it, or 
he would not have said so. We all know that lumber 
men always tell the exact truth, but I have not this great 
faculty for selling lots of lumber and selling it all for cash. 
In fact, when a prospective buyer comes to me with a bill 
and informs me that it is to be a cash deal, my heart sinks 
just a little. I am afraid the profit will be small, and it 
usually is. How is it with the rest of you? 

As for me, I would prefer to have a farmer come to me 
and say: ‘‘Now, I want this bill figured, but cannot pay you 
until next fall,” or what I like best is to have one come into 
iby Office in the spring and say: “I expect to use a great 
deal of lumber this year. I do not know how much, but | 
do not intend to pay you until about the first of November.’ 
I enjoy that kind of a customer; but the cash customer 
that is another story. 

I generally find that because he expects to pay cash 
that is, cash when the house is completed—-and that we do 
not think is cash—he thinks he ought to have what he 
wants, and will want the pick of our whole stock at a prolit 
to us of not more than 5 percent. Why? Because the 
money to pay for it is right over in the bank, and we can 
have it just as soon as the house is completed. I have 
known that to be six months—but money talks. Perhaps | 
am mistaken, and my judgment may be very poor on credits. 
Nevertheless I am afraid I prefer the long time customer, 

Generally speaking, I do not believe we can claim that lack 
of success in the lumber business in Iowa is owing to the 
large percentage of poor book accounts—the kind we will 
never get. I do not believe they will average 1 percent of 
our sales, but the amount of our cash affected by the cash 
buyer cannot be covered by 1 percent, nor 5 percent. Of 
course, this is only one side of the case. We all like to 
sell for cash and keep our outstanding accounts small, but 
what I have wanted to elucidate is that the average paper 
on credits has given us a too rosy colored view of the cash 
customer. 


Next followed M. A. Moore’s thoughtful paper on 
The Retail Lumber Business. 


Where are our future supplies to come from and what 
will be the final result of the multiplication of yards and 
the price competition now existing? 

Within the short space of twenty years there has been a 
wonderful revolution, not only in the sources of supply 
but in the handling of the retail trade in this section of 
lowa. ‘Twenty years ago these prairies were sparsely sct- 
tled; lumber yards were long distances apart, and the 
farmer thought nothing of hauling his supply thirty or even 
forty miles. Outside competition was almost unknown, and 
hardly considered in giving an estimate on a bill of lumber. 
Now we not only have to meet our home competition, but the 
competition of from one to a dozen outside firms as well, 
till in the final round up it is a question if the price obtained 
for the bill equals the association wholesale list, now 
regularly issued by our friends, the manufacturers, who now 
are as independent as the proverbial “hog on ice.” There 
were times in the not so long ago, when we retailers came 
very near making the price on the lumber we wanted to 
buy. Now the other fellow makes the prices, and we can 
either take it or leave it. 

I think I can safely predict that the conditions existing in 
1894-5-6 will not come again during this generation. While 
the number of retail yards has been constantly growing 
larger, the number of mills in the white pine belt has 
been gradually decreasing, and the cost of logging constantly 
becoming greater. I am aware that many of my retail 
friends have attributed most of the advance in lumber prices 
to the forming of trusts or combinations, and have made the 
matter much worse by abusing them in the presence of retail 
customers. 

The retail lumber dealer must not expect to find any snaps 
in the future. In fact, the chances are that his stock will 
cost him more and more as the years go by. Our future 
supply will consist more and more of hemlock, coast |um 
her and southern pine. The question for us to consider is, 
“Can we continue to pay more and more for our stock, meet 
the competition that must grow fiercer from year to year 
as the country gets built up and the aggregate demand 
becomes less each year?’ Can we do this and still make a 
fair interest on the capital invested? I confess that in my 
case the problem seems a difficult one, and even now | al 
looking toward other investments which promise better 
returns than the retail lumber trade. 

We must also continue to meet the competition of tlie 
scalper. All the work of the associations has not served 
to eradicate him, although to some extent the evil has been 
lessened. While the associations have done much to beiter 
the condition of the retail trade and reduce competition 
between towns, yet the very action of the association lias 
resulted in the placing of yards in many small towns where 
they could not exist were it not for the protection the asso- 
ciation gives them. 

As Grover Cleveland once said: “It is a condition, not 
a theory that confronts us,” and it behooves us to take 
cognizance of the actual conditions now existing, and to 80 
shape our affairs that we shall not be the losers through avy 
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changes which must of necessity come as the years go by. 
In my judgment the time will come when the retail trade 
in this section will be a question of the survival of the 
fittest, and then must come a great lessening in the number 
of yards. 

President Murphy’s subject was 


The Twentieth Century. 


The twentieth century comes to us, the retailer, jobber 
and manufacturer, in a business way, with a changed condi- 
tion of affairs. That business must be conducted along dif- 
ferent lines than heretofore, is a question with which the 
manufacturer has been struggling for some time. Now the 
question is up for the consideration of the retailer. What 
are you going to do about it? How much more capital is 
it going to take to conduct a successful business in the 
future than it has in the past? 

The changed conditions are the advances in prices, the 
higher wages and the advance in freight rates. To the 
first of these many of us have given a great deal of con- 
sideration, and the only redeeming features of the situation 
are that the rates of interest on borrowed money are a 
little lower and it is a little easier to borrow. I will not 
venture at this time to prescribe relief for the present con- 
dition of affairs, but wil: simply say that we must all 
endeavor to make the best of our opportunities to make 
money during the good times. 

It is pretty well settled that we must sell our stock on 
shorter time than we have in the past, or if we are not 
able to do this we must charge interest on book accounts. 
If we do not do this we are as foolish as the banker would 
be who would loan money for a year without interest. At 
present high prices in the wholesale markets there are not 
many of us who can afford to carry our customers for as 
long a time as we have in the past. The profits are not 
large enough. 

There is another matter in which we will have to change. 
We cannot afford to sell stock we have carried over from 
last year at the same prices we were then selling. We 
cannot replace it for the same money. We must sell our 
stock for enough so as to figure a profit on present wholesale 
prices. We must do this, not only because we cannot replace 
it for the same amount, but for the benefit of each other. 
Your farmer friend will not buy from you if he can buy 
cheaper from your neighbor. We must keep prices up to 
the standard of present wholesale lists so as not to start 
any scraps among ourselves. Live and let live is an old 
proverb of trade, and we must not forget that some day the 
market is likely to take a drop. ‘Then if you have been 
caught with a large stock on hand you will get it both ways. 

1 believe that at this time the manufacturer is in sym- 
pathy with every one of us, and that it will only be a 
short time until they will refuse to sell lumber to any one 
who is not a legitimate retailer. We will not then have to 
compete with the poacher, as we hay? in the past. 

One of the most inappropriate things to my mind, is that 
it should be necessary for the retailers to get together to 
ask the manufacturers not to sell to the poachers or to the 
catalogue houses. They ought not to do it under any cir- 
cumstances, and they ought to know it. I am glad to be 
able to say that the greater number of the wholesalers real- 
ize the situation and have refused to sell to those who com- 
pete with their customers. This has been largely brought 
about through the efforts of our local associations and the 
parent association. May the good work go on. 

Gentlemen, the time is not far distant when there will 
be no such thing as a single yard man. The line yard men 
are gaining in strength every day. You cannot pick up an 
issue of your weekly lumber paper that does not contain 
the information that a dozen or more single yard men have 
sold out to as many line yard concerns. Now is the time 
for us small fellows to make our money, so that when the 
big fellow comes along we shall have enough laid aside to 
be able to say to him: “Hlere is my yard and stock; you 
can have it for so much. I want to retire and enjoy life's 
pleasures.” ‘The lumber business with me has been a sue- 
cess. May you all make lots of money and get along with 
that contemptible competitor of yours during the coming 
year. 

As papers go these are gems. They touch on subjects 
which at this juncture are particularly pat; and their 
brevity adds to their charms. 

Following the reading of the papers the meeting went 
into executive session and so continued until final 
adjournment at 6 o’clock. 


The New President. 


I rather like the cut of the jib of President Murphy. 
Ile is one of the right-from-the-shoulder fellows. There 
were some pleasantries indulged in because the associa- 
tion went to Minnesota for a president, but in doing so I 
believe it got a rustler. Mr. Murphy is the active man- 
ager for Stone & Murphy, at Ellsworth, Minn., and 
might also be called the active manager of the affairs 
of that town, for he holds the position of mayor and is 
also chief of the fire department. Mayor Murphy is 
always ready to turn the keys of the city over to the 
lumber boys when they call, and if occasion offers will 
turn out his fire department for an exhibition drill under 
the command of Chief Murphy. ‘That same fire depart- 
ment is one of the best equipped in southwestern Min- 
nesota, and has a whole string of prize medals won at 
Interstate contests. Chief Murphy also holds a gold 
medal won at a foot race of chiefs of the fire departments 
of Minnesota at a tournament held at Worthington in 
1894, his record being eleven seconds for 100 yards. 

Mr. Murphy was born at Caledonia, Minn., November 
23, 1870, and the first fourteen years of his life were 
Spent on a farm. In 1881 he went to Brookings, S. D., 
and resided on a farm until 1885, when he removed 
to the city and for three years following attended the 
South Dakota agricultural college, removing to Ellsworth 
in the fall of 1889. At that time he entered the employ 
of Montgomery Bros., who operated a lumber yard, and 
in the spring of 1895 became a member of the firm of 
Montgomery Bros, & Co. In the fall of that year the 
Montgomery brothers closed out their interest to C. H. 
Stone and the present partnership was formed. 

_ Mr. Murphy has been an active worker in the associa- 
tion ranks for a number of years and has been a director 


in the Northwestern Iowa association since its organiza- 
ion. 


Chips Picked Up. 
The line yard men in the association are strongly in 
evidence, 


i The black eat humped his back on only one lapel in 
te crowd, 


Ex-President Skewis was not there when elected in 


oe. and he was not there in 1900 when he went out of 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


As usual the local papers came out with the announce- 
ment that “matter of uniform prices” was to be consid- 
ered. 


On my way home one of the painful events was to hear 
Col. Wood express his regrets that he had not heard of 
the convention so as to have been there. 


A badge of some description would have distinguished 
us from the common herd. If it had only been a bit of 
blue ribbon to indicate that we had all taken the pledge 
it would have been an improvement on nothing. 


The association now has members in Iowa, Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Nebraska. One member asked if it 
was not an Iowa association, but according to the con- 
stitution and by-laws they can reach anywhere for mem- 
bers, even up into Alaska, 


The dealers in the section in which the recent heavy 
fall of snow broke the record do not look for much 
farmer trade at present. They say that the roads will 
be so bad as to prevent hauling, and that as soon as the 
condition of the ground will permit the farmers will be 
in the field. 


The membership of the association is 128, and to per- 
mit me to sit as judge more of them ought to have shown 
their faces on this occasion. If the executive session 
alone had not paid them for their time and trouble they 
might have sent their bills to me. It doesn’t pay for 
association members to go to sleep during the convention 
period. 

A. L. Chesley, one of the best of lumbermen and audit- 
ors, who calls Spencer ‘his home, is as erratic as a comet, 











M. J. 


MURPHY, of 


Ellsworth, Minn. 


and has an inexhaustible fund of expression and decisive- 
ness that can be depended upon to bring down the house, 
“For God’s sake!” is one of his chief arguments, 


The Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, was 
represented by J. F'. Carr and O. E. Deckert. Plenty of 
you know Mr. Carr. He is as genteel as they make them, 
and I should judge from the lines on the palm of his 
hands that he was versed in text-books before he took to 
the factory. Mr. Deckert was recently married and was 
one of the happiest men in Sioux City. 


Mondamin as a name for a hotel at first blush seems 
to be a name with a knot tied in its tail. It is an Indian 
name that means corn. But there is at least one good 
thing in that hotel, and that is the day clerk. I am loaf- 
ing around hotels a good deal, and when [ come in contact 
with the ideal clerk I feel like crowning him. 


A. F. Frudden, of Dubuque, was on hand as a repre- 
sentative of the Northwestern association, but he was the 
most prominent as the gentleman who on the floor could 
talk off-hand like a lawyer, and who downstairs could 
mix in a most cordial way with the boys. After all we 
admire a man for the man himself, and not for the inter- 
ests he may represent. 


When M. A. Moore gets at it he can throw the bullets 
of speech about as a Maxim can throw leaden ones. Mr. 
Moore told me that that nephew of his, Al Moore, down 
in Marshalltown, is now in Egypt, seeing the Egyptian 
girls dance, he supposes. Al told me he expected to be 
gone on that trip six weeks, but probably it will be more 
than six months, as he is leisurely making his way round 
the world. 


¥. L. Hutchins, the Sioux City representative of Cur- 
tis Bros, & Co., was mingling with the crowd, talking his 
stock in trade. He said he would give me his card, but 
he didn’t. I wish it was a law that everybody who 
attends one of these conventions should have a card bas- 
ket hung on his clothes so that we scribblers who are all 
the time anxious to know who is who could help our- 
selves. It took me minutes to hunt up Mr. Hutchins’ 
initials, and I can’t swear now they are right. 


I had never seen Franklin Floete, the eight-yard line 
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man who votes in Spencer and lives in St. Paul, until on 
my way from Sioux City. Curled up in the smoker Mr. 
Floete, Harry Scott and myself had the best session of 
the whole convention. Mr. Floete and I discovered that 
we were relatives, notwithstanding he is a thoroughbred 
German from Guttenberg and I am a mongrel mixture of 
French, Irish and Presbyterianism. But it transpired 
that we discovered the dear girls who became our wives 
in the same town, and at once we struck hands, and 
expect to be friends and relatives to the end. 


Speaking of Harry Scott, it has reached a point that I 
feel lonesome at a convention unless he is there. If I 
were as affable and good looking as he is I feel that I 
would get on in the world. He does not lack much of 
being the whole push in the matter of arranging for the 
next convention of the Southeastern Iowa association in 
Davenport next year. Harry says that event is to be no 
pent-up Utica affair, and I know if everybody he invites 
is there it will be like an old-fashioned training. We 
know what the wholesale concerns have done on the river 
heretofore—we who were so fortunate as to be there 
know what the Burlington men did this year—but Mr. 
Scott does not think that even that was sufficient. He 
is going to put on sideboard extensions, though I am not 
at liberty to tell what they are just now. 


In Attendance. 


G. L. Van Eaton, Shell & Van Eaton, Littie Rock, Ia. 

W. H. Perry, Le Mars, Ia. 

C. W. Alexander, Pomeroy, Ia. 

J. B. Weaver, Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company, 
Sioux City, Ia. 

>’ V. Carver, 
Sioux City, Ia. 

W. H. Kikendall, J. & W. Shull, Sae City, Ia. 

H. G. Kranz, Bowman & Kranz Bros., Odebolt, Ta. 

R. A. Stewart, Wisconsin Lumber Company, Pomeroy, Ia. 

W. B. Benedict, Inwood, Ia. 

H. Van Pelt, Orange City, Ia. 

H. Loonan, Yankton, S. D. 

Fred O. Donaldson, Yankton, S. D. 

A. W. Morse, Northwestern Lumberman’s 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. Nothem, Reichmann & Nothem, Remsen, Ia. 

W. J. Bruce, Sibley, Ia. 


Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company, 


Association, 


A. L. Chesley, L. Lamb Lumber Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
B. T. French, J. H. Queal & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cc. E. B. Roberts, J. H. Queal & Co., Galva, Ia. 
John Knox, Thos. Patton, Marcus, Ia. 
L. D. Beardsley, Laurens, Ia. 
IK. M. Wright, Little Rock, Ia. 
John Robertson, Washta, Ia. 
. Francis, Ponca, Neb. 
. Hughes, Hornick, Ia. 
. Pickett, Smithland, Ia. 
*. Barton, Vermillion, 8. D. 
M. 8S. Thompson, Vermillion, S. D. 
W. R. Fellows, Vermillion, S. D. 
J. T. Carr, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 
George 8S. Lane, Webster City, Ia. 
A. F. Frudden, Dubuque, Ia. 
T. K. Willis, Willis & Dygert 
City, Ia. 
S. L. Spencer, Sloan, Ia. 
W. C. Whiting, Whiting, Ia. 
M. A. Moore, Le Mars, Ia. 
KW. J. Reichmann, Reichmann & Nothem, Remsen, Ia. 
Ki. J. Edwards, Marcus, la. 
M. J. Murphy, Ellsworth, Minn. 
J. KF. Weart, Cherokee, Ia. 
B. S. Noble, Odebolt, Ia. 
B. A. Blake, J. H. Queal & Co., Pierson, Ia. 
Harry V. Scott, U. N. Roberts Co., Davenport, Ia. 
Fred W. Barnes, C. M. & St. P. Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 
O. E. Deckert, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 
Met L. Saley, American Lumberman, Hampton, Ia. 
Platt B. Walker, jr., Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Lumber Company, Webster 





The Salesman’s Philosophy. 


“IT suppose,” said the lumber salesman, “that I travel 
over a larger territory than the most of the boys. There 
are certain yard men to whom a salesman can sell, and 
certain others he cannot, and the sooner he can draw 
the line between them the better he is off. There are 
men who go from town to town, drumming every yard, 
month after month, and a lifetime would show that they 
had been able to sell to only about a certain proportion 
of those dealers. The effort to sell the others was 
wasted. I am unable to account for this. It may be 
magnetism, individuality, affinity, or what not. We 
know it is a law, and that it holds good outside of 
selling lumber. No, the price doesn’t do it. For exam- 
ple, take a dry goods store where your wife trades. She 
knows she will pay the same price for an article to any 
clerk in the establishment, yet there are certain ones 
she would choose should wait on her. It is just the 
same in a barber shop; we like to pick those who shal! 
shave us.” 

When we come to turn that idea over in our mind 
there is a good deal to it. On second thought we can 
see it applies to our every-day business. Try as hard 
as you may you have found it is impossible to sell lum- 
ber to please everybody; it is impossible for me to 
write to please everybody; and no doubt the thing to 
do is to follow the methods of this salesman, and to 
work for those we can please. With malice toward 
none let the others go their own sweet way, and buy 
lumber of whom they please and read the scribblings 
of whom they please. The road is wide enough for two 
to pass, and the world is big enough for the most of us 
to dig out a living if we work hard enough. 

“Here are three well stocked yards in this town, run 
by reputable business men,” said a Minensota yard man 
to me, “but if another man should come in we should 
have to divide the business with him’; which does not 
lack much of haying a bearing on the subject we are 


talking about, 
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REVIEW OF THE COAL MARKET. 


The one notable fact about the western coal market this 
week is the readiness of large consumers to close con- 
tracts for their future needs at the higher range of prices 
which has been put into effect. Especially is this true 
of the consumers of lake coal. There have been large 
purchases of coal] in the copper country, and eastern coal 
sellers who have been meeting their old customers in the 
northwest are extremely well pleased with the business 
they have closed. Prices paid for the coal thus sold 
have been from 50 to 70 cents higher than the same 
grades of coal were sold for a year ago. The disposition 
of the buyers to close without unnecessary delay has 
undoubtedly been occasioned partially by the fear that 
this season the same difficulty that appeared Jast season 
in obtaining supplies on any terms would reappear. No 
one knows better than those who are in close touch with 
the iron ore interests in the northwest, the demands 
which the iron men will make upon lake tonnage this sea- 
son. Large consumers in the northwest are in the mood 
to hasten forward coal as fast as it can be mined and 
transported. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that to this eager 
inquiry the sellers are presenting a cheerful attitude. 
The new season, therefore, opens with an unusual show 
of strength and activity combined. One class of buyers 
at Chicago, including the owners of large oflice buildings, 
who during the past winter experienced endless difficulty 
in getting enough eastern coal for their wants, are dis- 
posed to arrange early for their future supplies. They 
are making inquiries and in a few instances are closing 
contracts. But generally speaking the producers are not 
eager to sell. Under the spell of the present strong 
temper of the market these producers are likewise disin- 
clined to make contracts fer the future delivery of coal 
for commercial purposes. In this respect they are imi- 
tating the example of the an- 
thracite shippers, who last year 
made prices only from month 
to month. The bituminous 
operators Jast year were tied bs 
up with a large number of con- 12 ft 3 | 4 
tracts with dealers. If they ~~~" 
had had this coal to sell in 44 « 
the open market they could 
have enhanced their profits 16 “ 
notably. They are inclined to 18 
look this year for the same ~ 
kind of trade as that of 1899 99 
and are accordingly looking 
also for the larger margins 22 
which they then missed. In ot 
various other ways the ship- ~ 
pers are aiming to surround 
the market with more conservative methods and condi- 
tions than have existed for many a year. 

This week almost the entire bituminous field of Indi- 
ana is closed, pending a settlement of a price to be paid 
by the miners for the powder they consume. The con- 
ference will resume next Wednesday, and, allowing for 
several days of deliberation, the suspension of operations 
will perhaps be prolonged another week. Much of the 
product thus eliminated from the market went to the 
railways, who to at least some extent will now be com- 
pelled to buy coal in the open market. Strikes have also 
broken out in the Pittsburg field. This is tending to pre- 
vent the extreme dullness, which would be natural in 
view of the late heavy purchases of coal. 

The Illinois and Indiana roads finally concluded to 
make no advance in freight rates on coal April 1 and 
have given notice that for the next four months the 
March rates will continue. The mine prices of these 
western coals have advanced from 25 to 35 cents a ton, 
but in some instances the quotations are stated to be 
only temporary, and may be modified very soon. 

From Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania the 
freight rates on coal advanced 20 cents a ton April 1 and 
the prices of fuel from those states advanced in the west 
50 or 60 cents a ton. For the country trade Hocking 
Valley is now quoted $3 f. o. b. Chicago. Pittsburg coal 
is $3.45 to $3.50. There is little buying, but the tone of 
the market is quite strong. 

April opens with the March circular of anthracite 
continued. There was some slight expectation that prices 
might be marked down, for the year ending April 30 has 
usually closed heretofore on a gently sliding scale. This 
year, however, proves thus far an exception. There is 
not a little discussion as to what the opening price of 
anthracite will be May 1. Some interests say that in 
view of the sharp rise in the price of bituminous coal the 
present circular for anthracite is not out of line. Others 
are of the opinion that the interests of the trade will be 
best conserved by reducing prices at least 25 or 50 cents 
a ton, and thus induce the usual early buying. The 
opening prices will perhaps not be known for several 
weeks. Meanwhile the trade continues on a diminutive 
seale. Orders are for small lots, carloads usually, and 
if a mixed carload can be obtained so much the better. 

Present indications are that the cost of moving anthra- 
cite coal west will be greater than in 1899. Vesselmen 
are naming 75 cents as the opening water rate, as against 
35 cents a year ago. At the season’s start, therefore, 
the cost will probably be greater. Whether the present 
$4 rail freight rate from mines to Chicago, as against 
$3.50 last season, will be reduced does not seem to be 
determined by the carriers, 

Coke maintains its strength, but supplies in the west 
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are somewhat more plentiful. Some southern iron pro- 
ducers have great difficulty in procuring coke, but con- 
sumers dependent upon the eastern ovens are now better 
cared for. . 
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SCALING SMALL LOGS. 


A little point of log scale practice is called to the 
attention of the Lumberman, and through it to the 
attention of its readers, by the Lufkin Rule Company, 
of Saginaw, Mich. It involves an agrement on the 
extension of the Scribner log scale below the minimum 
diameter of 12-inch in the original scale. In regard to 
this matter the Lufkin Rule Company says: 


The decimal scale is based on Scribner’s. It drops the units 
and takes the nearest tens. Thus, Scribner’s scale gives a 
log 12 inches in diameter, 16 feet long, equal to 79 feet. Deci- 
mal scale makes it 80 feet and is expressed with the figure 8 
only. 

There never were any authentic computations for Scribner’s 
scale below 12 inches in diameter, Mr. Scribner at the time 
considering a log smaller than 12 inches unworthy of cutting. 

Therefore, for logs below 12 inches a number of independ- 
ent computations have been made applying to decimal rules, 
and great trouble has arisen from this fact, we being at a 
loss to know what figures we should use. We have recently 
carefully noted from our customers’ orders these differences, 
and find that about three different computations are being 
used in different sections. We have therefore named them 
decimal A, decimal B and decimal C, and shall hereafter 
mark our rules in this way. Below we give the figures. The 
difference being only for logs below 12 inches, we do not con- 
sider it necessary to tabulate the whole rule. 

As stated above, the difference in figures occurs only below 
12 inches. From 12 inches upwards the figures are authentic, 
as furnished by Mr. Scribner. 

We would consider it a wise plan for the lumbermen of the 
northwest, wherever this scale is used, to get together and 
decide on one standard rule. 


The suggestion seems to be a good one, and it might 
be well for the more important lumber manufacturers’ 
associations of the country, in sections where small 
logs are numerous, to take this matter up and settle 
it once for all. It should be noted that it involves 
merely the scale for logs below 12 inches in diameter, 
and not for the larger sizes. 

There is, furthermore, in this subject, the question 
as to measurement of small logs, which is worth con- 
sideration and discussion. Conditions surrounding lum- 
| DECIMAL B. DECIMAL C. 
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ber manufacture have so changed since the adoption of 
any of the present rules that if such a thing could be 
done an entirely new rule adapted to the new condition 
might with profit be adopted as more intelligible as well 
as more equitable. 


RECENT SALES OF TIMBER LAND. 


The Diamond Paper Company, of Anderson, Ind., has 
purchased 80,000 acres of spruce and pine timber land 
on an island in the St. Lawrence river near Montreal, 
Canada. A mill will be erected for the manufacture of 
wood pulp and-sulphite. 

Joseph Terault, of Toledo, O., has bought a tract of 
pine lands in Currituck county, North Carolina, contain- 
ing 9,000 acres. Saw and stave mills will be built on the 
property, which is traversed by a railroad and accessible 
by water. 

Benton Turner has sold to the state of New York 9,300 
acres of land for $60,000 and has also sold through the 
forest preserve board to the state the spruce and hemlock 
now standing on 10,000 acres in township 31, on Lower 
Saranac lake. The timber thus acquired by the state will 
be valued at $100,000. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Company has purchased 17,000 
acres of hardwood lands lying to the northwest of Mar- 
quette, Mich., from the Michigan Land & Iron Company. 
It is believed that the Lake Superior & Ishpeming rail- 
way, which is in part owned by the stockholders of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Company, will build an extension of its 
line to tap the timber, possibly going as far as L’Anse. 
The logs will be brought to Marquette to be converted 
into charcoal for use in the iron furnaces of that city. 

The Wild River Lumber Company, of Bethel, Me., has 
sold its timber lands in Oxford county, in that state, 
and in New Hampshire adjoining, for nearly $300,000 
and has dissolved partnership. * 

A tract of timber land in Potter township, Center 
county, Pennsylvania, has been sold by Beecher & Sober 
to Witmer & Co. for $90,000. The purchasers will build 
a branch railroad from the tract to connect with the 
Tyrone & Lewisburg road at Center Hall. 

Capt. T. D. Harris has sold 7,000 acres of hardwood 
and yellow pine timber land, known as Pearl river 
swamp, in Rankin county, Mississippi, for $19,165 to 
J. A. Johnson, of Arkansas. The purchaser will proba- 
bly build a spur track to the Illinois Central road or 
establish a mill near Jackson and float the logs down the 
Pearl river. 

The camp of the H. Witbeck Company, of Marinctte, 
Wis., above Crystal Falls, Mich., broke up on March 10 
on acount of the timber being exhausted. About 4,000,- 
000 feet of logs had heen banked. 


MODERN PLANS 


Of Low Cost Buildings. 


Design No. 36. 

This design is particularly adapted to a long, narrow 
lot. Its handsome appearance will commend it to those 
who waut a good looking house as well as a comfortable 
one, but like others of similar form, it is more expensive 
to build, in proportion to the floor area, than is the 
square house. At the prices as given in connection 
with Design No. 27, published October 28, 1899, the 
items of cost of this building are distributed as follows: 


Cost. 


Labor. Material. 
IEE 6.5.5 555-0-0 Kies vc ee a $ 22.50 
Masonry 128.50 $ 216.30 
CRPONEIY ik vivo soso 86.500 eee SOD 875.00 
Hardware 
Painting and finishing, material 

included 

I 9 iene io wind ees ow RU $ 

Grand total 


175.50 
680.35 


Construction. 


The cellar is 7 feet in the clear, and extends under 
the kitchen and first floor bedroom. The cellar walls 
are of rubble work 18 inches thick. The balance of the 
ground area is unexcavated, the supporting walls being 
of rubble work extending 18 inches in the ground 
and 12 inches thick, making a substantial foundation. 
The two chimneys extend from the ground up. The first 
and second stories are each 8 feet 6 inches. The joist, 
studding and rafters are set on 16-inch centers. The 
outside walls are sheathed with 10-inch shiplap, papered 
and sided with 6-inch lap siding, primed and painted 
two coats. The roof is sheathed solid, papered and 
shingled with red cedar shingles. In no instance are 
the shingles to be painted after they are laid, as the life 
of a painted roof is shorter than the life of one not 
painted. If, however, the shingles are dipped in oil or 
paint before they are laid, the life of them is almost 
doubled. The interior walls are lathed, plastered two 
coats and white finished. The woodwork is all finished 
natural. 


Advantages and Arrangement. 


The arrangement of this house is much out of the 
ordinary, but probably it will please a great many peo- 
ple. The closet which opens off the vestibule and the 
linen closet may be omitted if thought desirable, and 
an entrance to the parlor made direct from the vestibule. 
The dining room is a large, well lighted apartment and 
is designed for a combined dining and sitting room. The 
parlor is large and is practically cut off from the rest 
of the house. The estimate includes a handsome false 
mantel, indicated in the drawing. ‘The kitchen is of 
fair size and is conveniently located. 

On the second floor are three large bedrooms supplied 
with large closets, and also a good sized bathroom. 
The latter may be supplied from a tank in the attic in 
case there is not water pressure. The attic is reached 
by a flight of stairs directly over the main stairs and 
affords ample storage room. The flooring of the attic 
is of shiplap, designed to add to the warmth of the 
house. 


Blue prints of this design comprising front elevation, two 
side elevations, with constructive details, foundation, roof 
and floor plans all drawn to a scale of one-quarter inch to 
one foot, will be furnished, at a nominal cost, upon applica- 
tion to this office. 


Approximate Bill of Material for Design No. 36. 


Masonry. 
Excavating. 
9 cords of rock. 
45 barrels lime. 
2200 brick. 
12000 lath. 
18 bushels hair. 
900 pounds plaster. 
30 yards sand. 
barrel cement. 


Carpentry Frame. 


feet lineal 2x8, box sills. 
cedar post. 
feet lineal 1x4, ribbon. 
5 pieces 2x8-16, lower joist. 
pieces 2x8-14, lower joist. 
pieces 2x8-10, lower joist. 
pieces 2x8-16, upper joist. 
pieces 2x8-14, upper joist. 
pieces 2x8-18, upper joist. 
pieces 2x6-14, attic joist. 
pieces 1x38-16-inch, bridging 
pieces 2x4-16, outside studs. 
pieces 2x4-10, gable studs. 
pieces 2x4-9, partition studs. 
feet lineal 2x4, double plates. 
pieces 2x4-14, rafters. 
pieces 2x6-20, valley rafters. 
Covering. 
feet 10-inch shiplap, placed diagonally. 
rolls paper. 
feet lineal corner board, made of 1-%,x4 and No. 8051. 
feet lineal belt course, made from 1-44 x6. 
feet lineal outside base, made of 1x6 and 1x4. 
feet siding, 14x6. 
8 corner brackets and 4 drops. 
octagon shingles. 
feet roof sheathing, laid solid. 
4 rolls paper. 
shingles. 
feet lineal cornice, made of 1x4 frieze, 1x6 and No. 
8065 planceer and No. 8012 fascia. 


Porches. 
1 piece 6x6-6, post. 
pieces 2x6-10, joist. 
turned column. 
feet lineal frieze rai], made of No, 2050 and spindles 
from No. 2059, 
brackets, 
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piece 2x12-16, to be cut bevel for diagonal rafter 
and ceiling joist. 

10 pieces 1x12-10, rafters and ceiling joist. 

150 feet 1x6 flooring, for sheathing roof. 

roll paper. 

130 feet 5x4 ceiling. 

130 pieces 1x4 flooring. 

16 feet lineal base, made of 1x8 and No. 8060. 

pieces 2x6-12, rear platform. 

100 feet flooring, rear platform. 

18 feet base, made of 1x6 and No. 8060. 

pieces 144x12-12, treads. 

pieces 1x8-12, risers. 

feet No. 8060. 


a a 


Bests 


Openings. 
windows, 26x30, 2 lights, D. S. 


t 


Ndwdwor Ko 


sash, Queen Anne. 

sash, gable, 4x2, 1 light. 

cellar sash, 10x12, 3 lights. 
doors, 1-%, 2-8x6-8, 1 light. 
doors, 1-34, 2-8x6-8, 4 panel O. G. 
doors, 1-%, 2-6x6-6, 4 panels O. G. 
window frames, stops and pulleys included. 
sash frames, stops included. 
outside door frames. 
outside door frames, cellar. 

inside door frames, stops included. 
1200 feet lineal casing, No. 8346. 
80 feet stool, No. 8268. 

2 outside thresholds. 
70 plinth blocks. 


% Floor and Side Wall Trim. 
2400 feet flooring, 1x4 flat A. : 
1200 feet 10-inch shiplap, for attic floor. 
600 feet base, No. 8428. 
700 feet carpet strip, No. 8415. 

60 base angle blocks. 
100 feet wainscoting cap. 
360 feet 54x4 ceiling, for wainscoting. 

3 inside corner beads. 
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SECOND FLOOR. 





window, No. 60, bottom light 44x44-—top light 44x16. 
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feet picture molding, No. 8268. 
false mantel, set. 
Stairs. 
pieces 2x12-16, horses. 
pieces 1x12-12, treads. 
pieces 1x8-12, risers. 
feet No. 8060. 
pieces 2x10-16, cellar treads. 


Facing for main stairs included with base. 


feet flooring, for cellar doors. 
Accessory Rooms. 


feet shelving, 12-inch. 
feet hook strips. 
Nails. 
pounds 20d, for framing. 
pounds 10d, for framing and inch stuff. 
pounds 4d, for finishing. 
pounds 10d, for flooring. 
pounds 34d, for lath. 

Other Hardware. 
pairs spring window bolts. 
pounds window weights. 
pounds No. 6 sash cord. 
sash locks. 
chimney thimbles. 
pairs hinges, 2 pairs strap hinges. 
mortise blocks. 
rim lock and 1 hasp and staple. 


ee oe 





4 dozen wardrobe hooks. 
1-% squares tin roof over porch and vestibule. 
80 feet valley flashing. 
80 feet gutter lining. 
70 feet down spout. 
APPARITION 


BOOK NOTE. 

“Third Annual Report of the Commissioners of Fisheries, 
Game and Forests of the State of New York.” For the year 
ending September 30, 1897. 

This can hardly be said to be a timely publication, 
relating, as it does, to the year ending in the fall of 
1897, and having been in the hands of the printers for 
over two years. But while the statistics it contains are 
largely ancient history in as far as they relate to the 
practice of forestry in New York state, there is much 
else of permanent value, particularly under the heads 
of forest fires, tree planting, natural and artificial for- 
est reservoirs, conservation of stream flow by forests, 
influence upon rainfall, influence upon evaporation from 
the soil, natural climatie limitations of forest growth, 


ete. The illustrations are only partly of a technical 
character, there being a large number of purely artistic 
illustrations of a higher order of merit than usually are 
to be found within the covers of a government report. 
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Table Showing?Exact: Amount and Kinds of Lumber ensunaailh From Every Port of the United States for the Month aceies inna 28, 1900. 


PORTS FROM AND COU NTRIES| 
TO WHICH EXPORTED. | 


Bangor, Me. 


Nova Scotia 
Newfoundland 


Totals.. . 
Portland and Falmouth. 
England. . ss 
Scotland 
Nova Scotia. 


British West Indies.......|-.--+-+-|ec0. 06 


Totals.. 
stomphromagogee, Vt. 
Canad 


Vermont. 
oeee. Ontario 
Nova Scotia 
British Columbia 
British Australasia 


Totals.......... 00.4 
Boston, Mass. 


DOnmark......cccesecccccc|ereececs|ecescecsleoes ove 
WVOMOC occ ccccccccccccccceleceses 


Germany. 


Netherlands 


Russia on Baltic .......... + 


Turkey in nee 
England. . pint oases 
Scotland 
SO” ee 
Nova Scotia 
Newfoundland 
Miquelon 

British West Indies. 
Argentine Republic 





rer | 


Timber 
sawn. 


| 
| 


Timber 


Timber- — 
* ‘logs, ete. 


& Boards, 
= Deals, 


EXPORTS TO FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Saenine, | | 
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| 
| 
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Planks. 
Joist and 
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Shingles. 


ee Shooks. 


1,944 


® |Staves. 


59, 9171 
19,081 


EN ale) SEES OR I, NO SAR SA HOE REN 


British Africa 
Portuguese Africa... .. 


DNR 5c wancaccrasahenmd vasa aursesexd tens teen 


New York. | 
Austro-Hungary.......... | 
Azores and Mad. Islands.. 
Belgium.. sleds 
Denmark.. 


Germany 
Italy 


Netherlands.......... ssscefeeererreeveececfoseeree| ——— Glorereess 


Portugal... 


Russia on the Baltic...... 


Russia on the Black Sea. 
Spain 

Sweden and Norway 
Switzerland 

Turkey in werope.. 
England 

Scotland 

Bermuda 

British Honduras 

Nova Scotia, New Bruns.) 


= of * 


1,944) 


96,308) 
| 


ve] 5,886] 


3,149) 
38 


| 104,886) 


38,933) 


| 
70,768| 
55,922! 


Newfoundland & Labra’r eee Lsesaaeail ieee sivea| ossaiane’ vie |... oeseleeeeceee! 
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The Foreign Trade. | 


AMERICAN AND AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN WOODS 
IN GERMAN MARKETS. 


Vienna, Austria, March 22.—The Continentale Holz- 
Zeitung in its issue dated yesterday gives statistics of 
the exports of Austro-Hungarian woods for the year 
1899, showing that the German empire took of our woods 
223,376 carloads, which was about 24,473 carloads more 
of the articles specified than in the year 1898, a figure 
which practically represents half of the total imports 
of Germany for that year. 

In connection with the statistics mentioned it is proved 
beyond a doubt that Germany is steadily increasing its 
purchases of lumber in spite of the enormous taxes 
which the German trade pays to keep up German for- 
ests, and that the lumber tax established in 1878 and 
the theory confirmed by the last commercial treaty that 
the tax was imposed for the protection and support of 
German forests, are now utterly useless. 

The fact is unmistakably proved that Germany is 
increasing her importations of lumber and especially 
those from Austro-Hungary, and present indications are 
that this will be increased still further in the develop- 
ment of this great industry and of her increasing trade 
throughout the world. 

Our most powerful rival in the German lumber mar- 
ket is Russia, which shipped 192,000 carloads; then 
follows Sweden with 57,000 carloads and North America 
with 30,600. It is very evident that our shipments into 
Germany are of a different character from the other 
wood-producing countries, and we feel safe in saying that 
we are more favorably situated than other countries for 
continuing to hold the lead, and even a hostile tariff can 
scarcely alter this. It is very evident that the former 
ruthless devastation of Russian forests is gradually 
being succeeded by an improved forest economy, and 
that in consequence the cutting of timber will be limited 
in quantity in that country, and this and the further 
fact that Russian lumber can be disposed of to better 
advantage in England are sufficient guarantees that Rus- 
ian competition will not oust us from the German iar- 
kets in which we have established ourselves—at any 
rate, not in the near future. Hence it is that our lumber 
trade and our saw mill industry, being especially adapt- 
able to the needs of our German neighbors, are destined 
to maintain the present close relations apparently for 
many years to come, 

Sweden cannot interfere with our position in the Ger- 
man markets to any serious extent. England and France 
are the largest importers of Swedish woods and will be 
for the next ten years. 

America, whose exports into Germany amounted to 
26,432 carloads in 1898 and 30,606 in 1899, is progress- 
ing especially in regard to the staple hardwoods and 
other varieties which are very popular as substitutes. 
We note that in this country and also in Germany an 
idea has been prevalent for some time past to the effect 
that our export of staves to Germany and France are 
being quite knocked out by American competition, and 
that our exports of oak have been cupedialle injured in 
this respect., It is a fact that our outlet for staves in 

ermany has suffered seriously from American com- 
petition. Austro-Hungarian hewn woods have also lost 
their former hold on German markets and the Austro- 
Hungarian stave industry, which was formerly of consid- 
erable importance, must limit its production. 
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The stave imports into Germany for the year 1899 
were 6,000 carloads, of which Austro-Hungary contrib- 
uted 3,000 carloads, Russia 600 and America 2,400, as 
against an aggregate import of 7,400 carloads in 1898, of 
which 3,500 carloads were sent from Austro-Hungary, 
600 from Russia and 3,300 from America. 

This condition of things was the result of the heavy 
imports of American staves, which were detrimental to 
the market. The figures do not show an important 
decrease in German consumption of oak staves from this 
country, for the excess of imports for 1898 over those 
of 1899—1,400 carloads—was the result of continued 
American production and shipment to Germany in excess 
of the demand. Such a state of things was unknown in 
the days when Germany drew its supply of staves exclu- 
sively from Austro-Hungary. 

Our present exports of staves to Germany are limited 
to those kinds in which, for various reasons, America 
cannot quite compete with us. If it is scarcely practi- 
cable to speak of a division of territory for American 
and Austro-Hungarian staves, since shipments of Ameri- 
can woods have reached as far as Munich and Regens- 
burg, while the Hungarian product, on the other hand, 
can be shipped as far as Hamburg, we can still imagine 
a natural division of territory based on location. Before 
the situation is cleared, however, there will be a hard 
competition between the staves of this country and the 
translatlantic product; and when two fight it very often 
happens that a third party laughs in his sleeve. 

It may, however, be said that the hold which Austro- 
Hungary products have obtained in German markets 
will scarcely suffer any diminution in the near future 
and that Germany will continue to draw supplies of 
smaller barrel staves from Hungarian sources; variations 
in the quantity needed, it is self-evident, are dependent 
upon circumstances. 





THE GLASGOW IARKET IN FEBRUARY. 


The February timber market report of the firm of 
Wright, Graham & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, furnishes an 
excellent idea of the condition of the market for United 
States woods in that month. A short synopsis of the 
report follows: 


In sawn pitch pine the consumption continues good and 
prices keep firm. The quotation on 25 to 30 cubic feet aver- 
age is 15144 to 16d; on 35 cubic feet average from 16144 to 
17d; 40 to 45 cubic feet average, 1744d to 18d. Prime boards 
are in good demand. The import of black walnut logs has 
been small and demand continues good for prime wood. Con- 
signments meet with ready sale on arrival at high prices. 
Walnut planks and boards are in good request and sales have 
been reported of 1 inch at from -5s to 7s 3d a cubic 
foot. For yellow poplar logs demand is fair, but prices on 
account of large imports have weakened and small ship- 
ments are advised. ellow poplar planks of prime quality, 3 
to 6 inches thick and 14 to 15 inches average width, are in 
request at 2s 3d to 2s 1d a cubic foot. Prime quality of 
boards 18 inches to 24 inches and up wide are in good de- 
mand, as are also clear saps and common. Plain white 
boards show a decrease in importation, notwithstanding 
which the market is still well supplied and demand quiet. 
Quartered white oak boards are in moderate request, sales 
being made 8s 6d to 4s 5d a cubic foot, according to aver- 
age width and quality. 





MATTERS IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., March 26.—It is stated that the mill 
property of 8S. T. King & Sons, at Kingsville, near this 
city, has at last been sold. Tenders were at first asked 
in vain, and then an attempt was made to sell it at 
auction, but the difficulty of getting logs stood in the 
way. It is now stated that John McConnell, of Marys- 





ville, has purchased the property for $14,000, and will 
stock it with his winter’s cut of logs on the upper St. 
John and operate it this year. There is a good mill 
thirteen houses, wharves, and twenty-three acres of land, 

A Yarmouth, N. 8., paper states that Dickie & Me- 
Grath have cut 12,000,000 feet of logs this winter and 
have fourteen vessels chartered to take cargoes in the 
summer. Two of them will go to the River Plate. The 
firm has an order for 5,000,000 feet for Bordeaux, 
France. They have purchased the ocean steamer Briar- 
dene, which will carry nearly 2,000,000 feet. She is now 
loading for them at Halifax for Glasgow. 

It is said that there are nearly 1,500 cars of lumber 
now loaded and on the tracks of the Intercolonial rail- 
way awaiting shipment by steamer from St. John and 
Halifax. The regular steamers from St. John take 
small parcels, and one is now taking a full cargo. Prices 
are very high in England and the outlook is excellent. 
The lumber operators are therefore in a happy frame of 
mind, for it is not believed that the winter’s cut will be 
large enough to materially effect prices for the year. 





CANADIAN NOTES. 


The Canadian government has decided to construct 
locks at St. Andrews rapids, fifteen miles north of Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, by means of which the Red River of 
the North will be made navigable to Lake Winnipeg. 
This will afford the means of opening up a tract of 
fine timber and mineral country. 


The Board of Trade of Montreal, Que., recently 
received a letter from the curator of the Canadian sec- 
tion of the Imperial Institute, London, England, stating 
that a great demand exists in the United Kingdom for 
manufactured wood of all kinds, partly owing to the 
fact that United States manufacturers have so many 
orders on hand that they are unable to fill all and sug- 
gesting that this affords an excellent opportunity for 
Canadian producers of broom and tool eaiien mold- 
ings, chair parts, washboards, washing machines, ete., 
to obtain an opening in that market. 


A Canadian paper calculates that in consequence of 
the sawing of timber from Canadian crown lands in 
Canada, enforced by the Ontario saw log law, $580,000 
a year is now paid to Canadian workmen or paid as 
freights to Canadian vessel owners or railways, which 
formerly went to Americans, or helped to build up 
American towns and industries. This is calculating 
that the same amount as was exported in 1898—232,- 
000,000 feet—is now being manufactured in the Domin- 
ion, though in all probability it will be found to be 
larger this year. 


Bates & Kennedy, logging contractors, of Rat Portage, 
Ont., have logged about 3,500,000 feet near Denmark 
lake recently. 


The new saw mill plant being erected at Sarnia, Ont., 
by the Edmund Hall Lumber Company, will have a 
et of 20,000,000 feet of lumber annually. The mill 
will be built on a pile foundation in the bay within 400 
feet from the shore and will be a gang saw giving 
employment to between 200 and 250 men. The plant is 
to be ready for operation by about the middle of July, 
and it is expected that about 12,000,000 feet will be 
manufactured during this year. 


The Grace Harbor Lumber Company has banked 5,000,- 
000 feet of logs at Hammond’s bay, on Lake Huron. 
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Application of Electricity in Planing Mill Equipment—The Prescott Power Set Works for 
Saw [ill Carriage—New Publications. 


a 


AN BLECTRIC PLANING MILL EXHAUSTER. 


That an electric planing mill exhauster may prove 

itself to be of great convenience and utility is best 
shown by the fact that orders 
are now being placed by manu- 
facturers for fans of this type. 
In the accompanying illustra- 
tion is presented one which has 
recently been constructed by 
the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
of Boston, Mass. The shell of 
the fan is one belonging to the 
company’s regular 60-inch steel 
plate exhausters. 

The motor is of the four-pole 
type, the same as the regular 
independent motors and genera- 
tors built by this company, and 
is complete with its supporting 
bed. This bed is raised to the 
proper level by a very substan- 
tial steel plate base attached 
to the fan side. 

The field ring and pole pieces 

of the motor are of cast steel 
and the pole shoes of cast iron. 
The armature is of the barrel 
wound type, and is provided 
with a cast iron flange bolted 
to the spider at each end of the 
core, thereby forming a support 
as well as a cylindrical recep- 
tacle for the projecting ends of 
the coils. 

This flange casting also pro- 
tects the windings from any oil 
that may be thrown from the 
bearings. The surface of the 
interior of the armature flange 
is perfectly smooth, offering no ELECTRIC 
opportunity for the collection ; Rh EF 
of oil or dust. reo 

The ventilation is effected by the use of specially con- 
structed vanes, forming air ducts between the lamine 
of the core. This converts the armature into a blower 
and creates a strong draft through the windings. ‘The 
design of the machine is such as to insure absolutely 
sparkless operation under all changes of load from no 
load to 25 percent overload. 

The temperature rise after a full load run of ten 
hours does not exceed 90 degrees Fahrenheit. The bear- 
ings, which are ring oiling, are built upon the ball and 
socket principle. 


A PRACTICAL STEAM SET WORKS. 


At one point in saw mill operations there has been no 
lessening of the hard labor which men are called upon 
to perform since the invention of the modern saw mill, 
and that is the position of setter. Set works have been 
improved in their accuracy and speed, but the muscular 
power required of the setter is no less now than it was 
twenty years ago; in fact, the work of these men has been 
increased as the speed of the mills has been increased, 
and while in the white pine country the average size of 
the logs is less, and consequently less power is required, 
the speed at which the carriage runs and the almost 
instantaneous setting up of the log which is called for 
has made the position an extremely exacting one, and 
so taxing upon the strength and 
endurance of the operator that 
oftentimes the speed of the mill 
is lessened or imperfect work is 
done. 

On the Pacific coast some 
mills have been equipped with 
power set works particularly 
adapted to the very large and 
heavy logs of that region. 
‘While efficient in their place, 
these set works have been rather 
slow in operation and by their 
construction not adapted to the 
mills in use in ordinary sized 
timber. 

A few years ago there was 
invented at Menekaune, Wis., 
a steam set works. It was put 
into practical shape and has 
been given a test of several 
seasons, with great satisfaction 
not only to its inventors, but 
to the mill operators. About a 
year ago the control of this 
machine was acquired by the 
D. Clint Prescott Company, of 
Menominee, Mich., which has 
an office also at 1404 Monad- 
nock building, Chicago, and 
this company is now putting it 
on the market as a practicable 
and complete solution of one 
of the most difficult problems 
found in saw mill operations. 
A small, slow-going mill will 
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not need it, but any mill which a»pires to do rapid work 
and also mills where very heavy logs are handled, will 
find it invaluable. 

The machine is perhaps incorrectly called a steam 
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set works. It has nothing to do with the set works 
proper, but simply takes the place of the hand lever 
usually handled by the setter, by means of which the 
log it set forward the required distance to produce the 
various thicknesses of lumber desired, This machine not 
only sets with accuracy all the varying thicknesses of 
lumber, but it operates with exceeding rapidity and 
practically with as little effort as is required for a man 
to raise his hand. A little lever, moved by a finger, 
admitting steam to the ports is all that is required to 
set up the heaviest log, whereas a man wearied with 
the rapid work required of the setter in these days, will 
toward the end of the day lag and often fail to do his 
work well, purely from physical inability to stand the 
strain. 

It has been proven by practical experience with this 
machine that its use considerably increases the output 
of lumber and that the quality of the sawing is greatly 
improved over the setting done by hand, in that the 
lumber is more evenly sawed, due to the fact that with 
the steam set works there is no possibility of missing a 
notch in the ratchet wheel. 

The machine is an easy one to install. It is a small 
affair, as is shown by the cut. It operates the rocker 
shaft to which the setter’s lever is usually applied, and 
the pawls actuate the ratchet wheel on the set shaft in 
the same manner as is done by the hand lever. There- 


fore in mounting the steam set works upon a carriage 
only the setter’s hand lever and quadrant are to be 
removed; all the other appliances are to be retained, 
including the receding mechanism. To communicate 
steam from the boilers to the set works placed upon 
the moving carriage, hollow piston rods are employed, 
working in stuffing boxes for both steam and exhaust 
connections, 

Among lumber concerns who have given a full test to 
this machine are the Murphy Lumber Company, Green 
Bay, Wis.; the Hamilton & Merryman Company, Mari- 
nette, Wis.; the Girard Lumber Company, Menominee, 
Mich.; the Cheboygan Lumber Company, Cheboygan, 
Mich.; C. H. Worcester & Co., Koss, Mich.; the Menomi- 
nee River Lumber Company, Marinette, Wis. 

Notwithstanding the short time that the machine has 
been on the market, there are already more than fifty in 
operation or ordered. The Girard Lumber Company, 
using two of these machines, said that they paid for 
themselves inside of a month by increased output of 
lumber. C. H. Worcester & Co. say as follows: “We 
have run a three-block carriage sawing principally 2-inch 
hemlock and we had considerable difliculty in keeping a 
good setter on the carriage and the work was very hard. 
Our setter now performs his work with perfect ease. 
‘he machine sets up the log uniformly and quickly, and 
results in 2,000 to 3,000 feet more lumber a day than 
set in the old way, but our carriage is rather siow and 
our sawyer is not able to take advantage of the full 
speed of the set works. In regard to saw culls, we will 
say that we have not seen any since the third day the 
machine was put in our carriage.” 

Unquestionably the Corry & Barker Patent Steam 
Sctting Machine, manufactured by the D. Clint Prescott 
Company, is not only a boon to lumbermen, but to the 
setters as well; it requires as much skill on their part 
to do the work, but not so much exertion. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The high character and educational value of the liter- 
ature issued by the B, F. Sturtevant Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., is well evidenced by the following extract 
from a letter recently received by them. “I am much 
indebted to you for a gift of a copy of your ‘Treatise on 
Mechanical Draft.’ It will be of much aid to me in 
the preparation of my hand-book. Previously when | 
have needed to consult it I have made a trip of twenty- 
five miles to Syracuse to consult the copy in the Syracuse 
publie library.” This book is an authoritative work of 
some 400 pages, and deals not only with the problem of 
mechanical draft, but with all of the important factors 
concerned in steam boiler practice. Although originally 
issued for free distribution, the constantly increasing 
demand for this work has necessitated placing a nominal 
price of $1.50 upon it. The second revised edition has 
just been issued. 


The American Blower Company, of Detroit, Mich., is 
sending out section 3 of its new illustrated catalogue 
descriptive of the A B C disc ventilating fans. 1t con- 
tains a full description of these fans, and details regard- 
ing their construction, as well as prices and cuts of all 
varieties manufactured by the company. 


The C. T. Nelson Company, of Columbus, O., in’ its 
catalogue for 1900 presents a very attractive line of 
work in turned veranda columns, newels, balusters, rails, 
brackets, veranda work, carved capital and carved work 
of all kinds. The company also manufactures a full line 
of moldings in poplar, yellow pine, basswood and other 
hardwoods. Twenty pages of the new catalogue are 
devoted to full-page half-tone illustrations of porch 
designs, in which many new and attractive features are 
embodied. Every lumber dealer who has not seen this_ 
book should at once apply to the C, 'T. Nelson Company 
for a copy. 


CLINT PRESCOTT COMPANY, MENOMINER, MICH. 
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END OF THE PIONEER ERA. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


was married to William O. Goodman, and the Sawyer- 
Goodman Company was organized and began business, 
Mr. Goodman having been an employee of the Menominee 
River Lumber Company, at Marinette, Wis., in which 
Mr. Sawyer was interested. The Sawyer-Goodman Com- 
pany was composed of Philetus Sawyer, Edgar P. Saw- 
yer, James B. Goodman and William O. Goodman. In 
1880 this firm was incorporated under the same name 
and has continued practically unchanged. 

Mr. Sawyer began his political career, in which he 
achieved national prominence, comparatively early in 
his western experience. Early in life he had been a 
democrat, but on the formation of the republican party 
he allied himself to that political organization, of which 
he became one of the most prominent members. As early 
as 1857 he was elected to the Wisconsin state legislature. 
In 1860 he was again elected, and his ability so com- 
mended him to the people of his district that he was con- 
sidered one of the available men for congress, but he 
was too busy just then to give the necessary time to 
such an office. In 1863 and 1864, however, he was mayor 
of Oshkosh, to which office he brought distinguished busi- 
ness ability. In 1864 he was elected to congress. Mr. 
Sawyer soon became the recognized leader of the Wiscon- 
sin delegation, and when he retired he was also one of 
the leaders of the republican party in the house. At the 
close of his fifth term in the house of representatives Mr. 
Sawyer declined a renomination and retired to private 
life, at the close of the forty-third congress, in March, 
1875. However, as soon as he retired his friends began 
to urge him to become a candidate for the senate and in 
1881 he was elected with hardly a contest and served two 
terms. His twelve years in the senate were marked by 
further growth in his national influence and as the ree- 
ognized representative of his party in the state of Wis- 
consin. It is said that Mr. Sawyer took a great pride in 
his hold upon the public opinion of his state, which he 
looked upon as constituting practically his personal guar- 
anty of its political course. Never a public speaker, he 
was never conspicuous on the floor of either the house or 
the senate, but he was an indefatigable worker, and when 
he entered the senate had already secured such promi- 
nence that he was at once given a chairmanship. He 
was during his service as United States senator chair- 
man of the committee on civil service reform, of the com- 
mittee on postoffices and postroads and on railroads, 
besides being an important member of other great com- 
mittees. He gave unremitting attention to his legisla- 
tive and committee duties and was of much more genuine 
service than many whose talents were of a more showy 
sort. Mr. Sawyer built a magnificent home in Wash- 
ington, and it is said that his last trip to the national 
capital, only four weeks before this death, was for the 
purpose of disposing of this property, which was sold to 
Senator Perkins, of California. 

Mr. Sawyer’s residence in Oshkosh was a roomy, old- 
fashioned, two-story frame house, embowered with trees; 
but since the death of his wife, twelve years ago, Mr. 
Sawyer had spent much of his time and most of his win- 
ee his son, and it was in the latter’s residence that 
he died. 
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Funeral of Philetus Sawyer. 


The remains of the late ex-Senator Philetus Sawyer 
were Jaid to rest Sunday, April 1, in Riverside cemetery, 
Oshkosh, Wis., following an imposing public funeral at 
his late residence. The population of Oshkosh, the rich 
and the poor, the ‘thigh and the low, the old and the 
young, passed before the bier to do honor to the most 


remarkable man and the most eminent citizen in their’ 


personal acquaintance. From 10 o’clock in the morning 
until 2:30 the seemingly endless line passed by the cas- 
ket, and then the Rev. KE. H. Smith, of the First Congre- 
gational church, conducted the exercises which consti- 
tuted the final testimonial to the life and character of 
Philetus Sawyer. There was a large company of relatives 
and intimate friends who made up the band of mourners, 
among them being Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Sawyer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Phil H. Sawyer, C. C. Chase, Mr. and Mrs. W. O. 
Goodman and Kenneth Goodman, of Chicago; J. B. Good- 
man, of Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Ellsworth, H. A. 
Jewell and family, Mr. and Mrs. M. Dickinson, of Apple- 
ton; Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Sawyer Bailey, of Vesper; Mr. 
and Mrs. J .A. Sturtevant and E. R. Perkins, of Rosen- 
dale; Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Bailey, of Wausau; ex-Governor 
and Mrs. W. H. Upham, of Marshfield, and others. 

_ The services consisted of music and appropriate read- 
ings by the Rev. Mr. Smith. The pallbearers were all 
members of the Sawyer family—E. P. Sawyer, Phil H. 
Sawyer, C. C. Chase, W. O. Goodman, H. A. Jewell and 
W. T. Ellsworth—and the funeral cortege included two 
companies of the national guard and a Knight Templar 
commandery. 

In all the churches of Oshkosh the death of Senator 
Sawyer was the occasion for special comment. Mr. Saw- 
yer was not a man who wore his heart upon his sleeve— 
the whole training and atmosphere of his life had been of 
another sort—but ‘he was of warm sympathy and gener- 
ous In an absolutely modest and retiring way. In the 
interval between the death and the putting away of all 
a was mortal, multitudes of instances were brought to 
light of Mr. Sawyer’s generosity and kindliness of heart. 

hey were things which had been hidden from the public 
view, but the man who had received some needed assist- 
so the widow who owed to him a home, the children 
: o had been taught to regard him as a benefactor, 
ae that many others occupied the same position, and 
Ti : individual notes of grief and of affectionate 
pie embrance grew into a chorus, constituting the best 

Stimonial as to the genuine worth of this great man. 
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Sumner W. Farnham. 


To Sumner Wellington Farnham, the pioneer lumber- 
man of Minneapolis, who passed away on Monday of this 
week at his home in that city, belongs much of the credit 
for the growth of the white pine industry at that point. 
Death came to Mr, Farnham on the eightieth anniversary 
of his birthday and was the result of a stroke of apoplexy 
and a paralytic shock received the week before. Mr. 
Farnham removed to Minneapolis with the very earliest 
of its settlers and for many years had been one of the 
foremost citizens. 

He was born in Calais, Maine, April 2, 1820. His 
father was a surveyor of logs and lumber and at an early 
age the son became initiated into this branch of business, 
He was not only by early training but through personal 
choice a lumberman. At the age of fourteen he began work 
about the mills, for four years in the employ of his father 
and during later years on his own account. At the age of 
twenty he bought a saw mill at Barron, Me., and operated 
it on his own account for four years. Then for three 
years jhe worked in a lumber yard. In 1847 he left 
Calais and journeyed to Detroit, Mich. Traversing the 
state of Michigan and giving particular attention to the 
pine belt, he was not satisfied with the outlook and went 
on to Chicago. He found that the big metropolis of 
today had only 13,000 population, but at that time it was 
a thriving lumber city. After spending several weeks in 
Chicago he journeyed still farther westward, making his 
way to Galena, Prairie du Chien, Stillwater and finally 
to Minneapolis, or, as it was then called, St. Anthony. 

In St. Anthony Mr. Farnham secured employment with 
Ard Godfrey, a pioneer lumberman of those days, and 
assisted in building a mill. After it was completed he 
ran this mill the remainder of the season. It had a 
capacity of 4,000 feet in twelve hours. This was prac- 
tically the beginning of the settlement of St. Anthony 
as St. Anthony, there being half a dozen or a dozen other 
settlers located at what is now the site of Minneapolis. 
During the year that Mr. Farnham arrived Minnesota 
was organized as a territory,and Mr. Farnham was oue of 
the election judges that canvassed the twenty-three votes 
cast for the delegates to the territorial convention. In the 
fall Daniel Stanchfield took a contract from Franklin 
Steele to cut logs on the Rum river. Mr. Farnham went 
with ‘him, taking charge of one of the two crews organ- 
ized for this purpose. In the spring they drove 2,200,000 
feet of logs down the river and it is claimed that this is 
the first logging that was ever done on the upper Missis- 
sippi. In the fall of 1849-50 Mr. Farnham entered into 
a contract with Franklin Steele to cut logs and clear out 
jams in the Rum river. He was to receive $4 a thousand, 
the expense of clearing out the jams to be borne by him- 
self. After clearing out the river with the assistance 
of thirty men he brought 6,000,000 feet of logs to the 
Falls of St. Anthony. About half of them went over 
the falls, being a total loss, but the remainder were 
sufficient to glut the log market as it existed in those 
days. Several winters were spent in this way and in 
1854 Mr. Farnham formed a partnership with Samuel 
Tracy, of Syracuse, N. Y., and opened a bank in St. 
Anthony. It was the first in the town and continued 
until 1858, when it was closed, the depositors being paid 
in full. 

In 1860 Mr. Farnham bought the Rogers & Stimson 
saw mill and the water rights, forming a partnership 
with James A. Lovejoy. He was engaged in logging, 
lumbering and dealing in pine lands for the next twenty- 
eight years, when Mr. Lovejoy died and the mill was 
closed. 

While engaged in the lumber business for thirty-five 
years, Mr. Farnham contributed his share to the inter- 
ests of the growing community. He was _ intelligent, 
broad-minded and liberal; he was one of the incorpo- 
rators of the library association of St. Anthony. In 
1855 he served as an assessor of St. Anthony and was 
afterward elected city treasurer. In 1859 he was treas- 
urer of the Union Commercial Association, and in 1861 
was one of a committee appointed to raise money for the 
relief of the families of the soldiers who had gone to the 
war. He was appointed one of the board of water com- 
missioners of Minneapolis in 1864. 

In June, 1851, he married Miss Eunice Estes, daugh- 
ter of Jonathan Estes, an immigrant from Maine. Mr. 
and Mrs. Farnham were for many years connected with 
the Universalist church. They have resided on the east 
side for many years and later removed to the west side, 
where their home was a center of hospitality and of 
cheerful domestic and social life. 





Hiram Blow. 


The death is announced of one of the veteran lumber- 
men of western Pennsylvania, Hiram Blow, who died at 
his home in Titusville, that state, Saturday, March 24. 

Hiram Blow was born at Owego, N. Y., December 31, 
1844. At about the age of twenty he went to Canada 
and engaged in the lumber business. During the oil 
excitement in Pennsylvania he went to that state and 
located at Enterprise, and in 1866 went into the lumber 
and stave business at that point. In 1885 he removed to 
Titusville, and in addition to his lumber business estab- 
lished a large cooperage plant. His business grew stead- 
ily and his operations extended over the counties of For- 
est, Clarion, Crawford and Warren. In 1890 Mr. Blow 
bought a large tract of timber land in western Kentucky, 
and during the past ten years has operated largely in 
that section, with headquarters at Central City, Ky., the 
firm name being Hiram Blow & Co., in which his son, 
Vern J. Blow, was a partner. Mr. Blow retained his resi- 
dence in Titusville during all this period. A little over 
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a year ago he was taken with cancer of the stomach, and 
in spite of the best medical aid that could be procured 
in the country the disease steadily encroached upon his 
system. 

During all his life Mr. Blow was identified with lum- 
ber and kindred industries and had a wide acquaintance 
in the lumber trade. He was known for his upright char- 
acter and his firm stood at the top among manufacturers 
of tight barre] staves and hardwood lumber. He was a 
generous, kind and faithful friend, a man of rugged 
native honesty and strict business integrity. He was 
prominent in Masonic circles and a member of the Titus- 
ville commandery of Knights Templar, under the auspices 
of which body the funeral services were conducted. 

Mr. Blow was married February 26, 1866, to Miss 
Sylvia C. Briggs, who with a son, Vern J. Blow, and 
daughter, Mrs, J. D. Ley, of Titusville, survives him. 





Samuel Pollock. 


Samuel Pollock, of S. Pollock & Son, dealers in general 
building material at Coldwater, Mich., died recently at 
his home in that city. Mr. Pollock was born in Newry, 
Ireland, April 15, 1832. At the age of eighteen he went 
to Canada, where he remained several years; then worked 
at his trade as a carpenter for the government on Forts 
Kearney and Leavenworth, in the earlier history of the 
western states. He was married in 1870 to Miss Sarah 
Peet, of Cleveland, and resided there until 1881, when, 
with his family, he made Coldwater his home, purchas- 
ing the Henry Smith lumber yard and continuing in the 
business until his death, although latterly the active 
management has been in the hands of his son Charles. 
The business will be continued under the same manage- 
ment as heretofore. 


J. Weston Bird. 


J. Weston Bird, vice-president of the Bird & Wells 
Lumber Company, Wausaukee, Wis., died March 30 at 
his home in Wausaukee, after a brief illness with pneu- 
monia. 

Mr. Bird had been a resident of the Menominee dis- 
trict for a good many years. He was a native of Penn- 
sylvania, where he was born in 1836, and was conse- 
quently at the time of his death in his sixty-fourth 
year. During the greater part of his life Mr. Bird has 
been prominently interested in educational matters, 
and as superintendent of the public schools of Menomi- 
nee, Mich., took a prominent part in organizing the 
school system of that city. Afterwards he was elected 
county superintendent of Menominee county, Mich., 
and served in that capacity with great credit for a 
period of sixteen years. During all this period, how- 
ever, he was associated with one or the other of his 
two brothers in a general merchandise and cedar busi- 
ness, but until recently did not take an active part in 
the lumber trade, confining his attention principally to 
educational affairs in which he was a recognized leading 
authority. Three years ago he removed to Wausaukee 
from Menominee and took charge of the merchandising 
and commissary department of the Bird & Wells Lum- 
ber Company, in which corporation he owned a one- 
third interest, the other stockholders being his brother, 
H. P. Bird and John W. Wells. The company has been 
for many, years considered one of the prominent con- 
cerns in the lumber trade of the Menominee district. 

It can be said of Mr. Bird that his death is an irrepar- 
able loss to the citizens of Wausaukee. Possessing a 
wide acquaintance all through that section he was every- 
body’s friend and as far as known had not an enemy in 
the world. He was a man of genial, kindly disposi- 
tion and abundant good nature; a churchman of strong 
Presbyterian proclivities and in all respects a model 
and representative citizen. Besides his widow he leaves 
a son, Judge Harlan M. Wells, of Marinette, Wis., and 
a daughter, the wife of Dr. Sellers, of Wausaukee. The 
funeral services were held at Wausaukee on’ Sunday 
last and were largely attended. 








CASUALTIES. 


The Blades Lumber Company’s planing mills at Eliz- 
abeth City, N. C., were destroyed by fire March 30. 

The Frank Hitch Lumber Company’s blacksmith shop 
at Norfolk, Va., was destroyed by fire early last Sunday 
morning. 

On Tuesday of this week fire destroyed the building 
at 75 West Chicago avenue, this city, occupied by the 
E. J. Davis Manufacturing Company, Crismore & Pratt 
and Fred Hewen, the two former manufacturing doors 
and mill work and the latter a show case manufacturer. 
The losses are estimated as follows: On building, $10,- 
000; E. J. Davis Manufacturing Company, stock and 
machinery, $25,000; Crismore & Pratt, planing mill, 
stock and machinery, $10,000; Fred Hewen, stock and 
machinery, $5,000. 

The Bonnie Doon, a steamer owned by the Spokane & 
Idaho Lumber Company, of Post Falls, Idaho, was 
almost.totally destroyed by fire a few days ago. About 
18,000 shingles on board were also destroyed. 

Three small rafts of logs, aggregating altogether about 
1,000,000 feet, belonging to S. & J. C. Atlee, of Fort 
Madison, Ia., broke away from their moorings and were 
carried down the river a few days ago. 

Charles E. Vandercook’s box factory and the Smith 
planing mill at Troy, N. Y., were recently destroyed by 
fire. The latter loss is estimated at $3,000, fully insured. 
Insurance on the former, $5,000. 

The Sanger Lumber Company’s sash and door factories 
at Sanger, Cal., were destroyed by fire March 28. Loss 
estimated at $35,000. 

S. Patchett & Son’s planing mill and box factory at 
Easton, Md., were destroyed by fire a few days ago. 
Loss $1,500, partly insured, 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 
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An Improvement in Demand Reported from Minneapolis and in the Wisconsin Valley—Mills 
Starting and Getting Ready to Start—Few Sales at Lake Ports—The Situation in 
the Saginaw District—News Notes from the Northern Field. 


THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 
Getting Ready to Saw. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 3.—A few mild days this 
week have made the manufacturers anxious to begin the 
work of sawing, and as a result just now every manu- 
facturer and wholesaler is speculating as to the time 
when the actual season will commence in this section of 
the country. Reports from the lower Mississippi val- 
ley indicate that the river is clear of ice as far north as 
Winona. It is predicted that with a continuance of such 
weather as has prevailed this week it will be only a 
matter of five or six days when the river will be clear 
of ice at this point and the boom companies can begin 
their work. Officials of the Mississippi & Rum River 
Boom Company state that it will require at least two 
weeks after the river is free from ice for them to get 
the booms in shape so that logs can be driven down from 
the sorting gap. This will bring the opening of the 
season in the neighborhood of April 20 to 25. 

It may be of interest to know that the booms were 
opened in 1899 on April 24 and the first mill started 
sawing on April 27, three days later. This was regarded 
as a very late opening at that time, and in spite of the 
comparatively mild weather the past winter it looks now 
as though the opening for 1900 would be about as late. 

The mills will not be delayed by the lack of logs at 
the opening of the season. While 1899 was a record- 
breaker in the amount of white pine sawed, a fair supply 
of logs was left over in the river above Minneapolis. A 
conservative estimate places the quantity of these left- 
over logs at anywhere from 200,000,000 to 225,000,000 
feet, which will be sufficient to run most of the mills at 
this point until logs can be driven down from Brainerd 
and other up river points. 

The opening of the season with the Brainerd mills 
will probably be a week earlier than in Minneapolis, 
Logs have been hauled into that point all the winter over 
the logging railroad. 


Logging Has Been Expensive. 


Minneapolis and the various lumber cities in the white 
pine district haye been full to overflowing with “lumber 
jacks” this week. The logging season closed a week or 
ten days ago in some camps and the men employed im- 
mediately made their way to the principal cities. Many 
contractors are complaining that logging has been much 
more expensive this winter than for several seasons past, 
owing to the mild weather. All logs were hauled on ice 
roads, and the frequent mild days thawed these out so 
that thev had to be made over again a number of times 
during the winter. This was a cause of expense and it is 
also claimed that the cash system of paying the men 
interfered with operations to a considerable extent. 
Upon receiving payment the men deserted the camps 
until their money was all gone and others had to be se- 
cured to take their places, resulting in the employment of 
more men than otherwise would have been demanded. 
However. most of the lumbermen state that they are sat- 
isfied with the result of the winter’s work and that 
enough logs were cut for all practical needs during the 
sawing season. 

Minneapolis manufacturers are making plans to break 
the phenomenal record of 1899 when they sawed 600.000,- 
000 feet of white pine. They have notified the boom 
companies for the most part that they will run their 
mills at their fullest capacities this season in an effort 
to break the best previous record and they desire all the 
co-operation it is possible to obtain from that source. 
Whether or not thev will be able to exceed their previous 
high record is problematical—a great deal will depend 
upon the stage of the river at this point—but it is the 
intention to break previous records if possible. 

Tt is claimed that the lumber jacks received much bet- 
ter wages this season than for some years past. At the 
berinning of the season they were offered from $26 to 
$45 a month as compared with $20 to $35 last season. 
Tn general the wages have been in excess of those of last 
year and at times fancy prices have been paid for expe- 
rienced labor. It is reported that $2.50 a day is now 
being offered to drivers at Brainerd and other points 
where their services are in demand. 


Demand for Lumber Improving. 


The few mild days this week, it is reported, have 
already stimulated inquiry in white pine. Mail inquiry 
is assuming much larger proportions and is fairly satis- 
factory in the volume of business it brings. One firm is 
authority for the statement that two weeks of warm, 
mild weather would work a remarkable transformation 
in the lumber business at this point. However, it is 
not anticipated that the biggest movement this spring 
will come until after seeding is over. Reports from all 
sources indicate that northwestern farmers are going to 
do a Jarge amount of building. especially in the older 
communities, and they will be heavy consumers of lum- 
ber. In the cities, too, in spite of the high prices de- 
manded for builders’ hardware, plans are being made for 
much more building than a year ago. This is leading 
the lumbermen to take an optimistic view of the situa- 
tion and they anticipate that they will have all the busi- 
ness they can handle by May 15. 


Minor Mention. 


The news comes from South Dakota that E. M. Grif- 
fith, of the division,of forestry of the department of agri- 
culture, has arrived in the Black Hills district, and is 
already at work on an exhaustive report of the mer- 
chantable timber still standing in the forest reserve 
there. 

A planing mill and cabinet factory is being considered 
for Des Moines, Ia. It is proposed to erect it on the 
co-operative plan, local Jumbermen and planing mill men 
taking the bulk of the stock. It is proposed to capitalize 
the new company at $200,000. 

The contract has been closed for the construction of 
fifty miles of logging railroad for the Arpin Hardwood 
Lumber Company. ‘This road will extend through Bruce 
and Chippewa counties. A force of 200 men is already at 
work on the construction of the new line. 

The Shell Lake Lumber Company, of Shell Lake, Wis., 
has notified all of its old employees that if they will 
remain through the sawing season they will be given an 
advance in wages of 1 cent an hour. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Carpenter returned home Monday 
of this week from an eastern trip of three weeks’ dura- 
tion. While away they visited Washington, Philadel- 
phia, New York and several other leading eastern cities. 
Mr. Carpenter is a member of the Carpenter-Lamb Com- 
pany, of this city. 

O. W. Sinclaire, of the Johnson-Wentworth Company, 
Cloquet, Minn., was in Minneapolis this week on a busi- 
ness trip. Mr. Sinclaire was formerly with David Tozer 
at Stillwater, but now has charge of the sales depart- 
ment for the Cloquet concern, and is meeting with decided 
success in his new position. 

Lennan & Lewis report that they will continue the 
hardwood sawing season this year up to the first of July 
and will very materially increase their output. They 
expect to cut 6,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber, mostly 
white oak. 

The Brainerd Lumber Company announces this week 
that it expects to begin sawing at its mills within the 
next fortnight, or as soon as the ice is out of the pond. 

John F. McDonald, who recently opened a wholesale 
office at 410 Lumber Exchange, has been appointed the 
exclusive selling agent for the “Superior” maple floor- 
ing manufactured by C. A. Beck & Sons, of Milwaukee, 
and will sell to the trade in the northwestern states. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company’s wholesale buy- 
ing office, formerly at Sioux City, Ia., is being moved to 
Minneapolis and located in the Lumber Exchange build- 
ing. The popular buyer of that company in the north- 
west is George Fullerton, one of the celebrated Fullerton 
brothers, and the handsomest member of the family. 

Speaking of handsome men, FE. L. Arnold, the Frost- 
Trigg Lumber Company’s representative at Minneapolis 
and in the northwest, would in a beauty contest manage 
to win the prize somehow. W. L. Karrick has always been 
able to win over many of his contemporaries in a walk; 
but since then Mr. Arnold has sacrificed his red mustache 
and thereby toned down the color scheme of his counte- 
nance, and has also made some improvements jn his gait, 
and this careful attention to little details might have 
an important influence if the matter were put to the test 
at the present time. At any rate Mr. Arnold’s company 
is industriously supplying the needs of the trade in regard 
to yellow pine, which is doubtless the cause of as much 
satisfaction to that gentleman as would be any authorita- 
tive establishment of his championship over all comers 
in the matter of physical comeliness. 

A change has been made by the interior department in 
the rules governing the cutting of timber on the Indian 
reservations in Wisconsin. Heretofore logs containing 
37 to 50 percent of merchantable timber have been classi- 
fied as shingle timber, but hereafter all the merchantable 
timber will be charged at the $4 rate and the remainder 
will be disposed of at 65 cents. 

Attorney General Douglass has recently received from 
the Mississippi Valley Logging Company a draft for 
$27,669.99 as a result of the state winning what was 
known as the Mullen case. This amount is the total of 
fees for scaling logs rafted from Wisconsin to Iowa. The 
case has been fought for severa years and only a few 
weeks ago the court handed down a decision in favor of 
the state. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, Mrnn., April 3.—There are now five mills at 
work on the harbor front, the last to resume for the 
season being that of the Merrill & Ring Lumber Com- 
pany. This mill has been overhauled during the winter 
and is able to make a day and night cut of not far from 
350,000 feet. The next mill to start will be that of the 
Edward Schofield Company. There is a large stock of 
logs in the boom and the mill will be at work next week. 
Probably by the middle of this month all the mills on 
deep water here will be running, except that of Clark & 
Jackson, who cannot start till next month. Lumber is 
piling up on the docks at the winter mills and they will 
welcome the opening of navigation. It does not 
look as if there would be many lumber cargoes out of 
here before May 1, although there will probably be 
open water on Lake Superior some time before that. 

So far as I can learn there have been no new sales of 


lumber, but $11.50 is freely offered for No. 4, and for 
other grades in proportion. This is a little nearer the 
price manufacturers hold at than last week, and some 
business may come any time. There is no great demand 
for lumber tonnage just now, either. 

The new mill of the Longyear Lake Lumber Company, 
belonging to the Pilsen Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
and D. C. Thompson & Co., of this city, will begin sawing 
May 15. It will have a daily capacity of 125,000 feet 
and has a large stock of logs in the lake. It is equipped 
with a band and circular. This makes two mills near 
Hibbing, that of Powers & Simpson having been sawing 
some little time. Another new mill will probably be 
built at the northern end of the Duluth & Iron Range 
road, where the Day Bros. Lumber Company is closing 
the sale of 100,000,000 feet of pine to the St. Croix Lum- 
ber Company, of Stillwater. This pine is on the 
Kawishiwi river that runs through the northern part of 
the state east of Ely, and the mill will be built at Fall 
lake. The Day Bros. Lumber Company bought this 
timber a year or two ago at about $1 a thousand, or 
less, and it was sold at about $3, cleaning up a very 
satisfactory profit. 

Another large timber deal was filed this week, being 
the transfer of the timber ‘holdings of the Wausau, Wis., 
parties who organized the Tower Lumber Company, to 
that concern. The price given was $170,000, which is 
either the price they paid or a very low estimate of 
present values, for there is over 150,000,000 feet involved 
in the transaction. 

Winter has broken up, and there is a very good imita- 
tion of spring, something Duluth has not seen for many 
years. There is no chance for any more logging, as all 
the snow is gone and the streams are beginning to rise. 
The water for early driving is not likely to be good. 
Some 50,000 feet of logs have been put in for Ely mills 
during the winter and the camps are closed. Men are 
going into the same section for the summer camps of the 
Tower Lumber Company and the Tower Logging Rail- 
road Company, who will log some 27,000,000 feet during 
the summer. 

The total input of logs about the northern end of the 
other iron region road, the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 
is about 45,000,000 feet, part of which will come here 
and part is to be sawed on the range. This is aside from 
Powers & Simpson. Moon & Kerr have broken up their 
camps. 

Nearly every day for a week there have been from one 
to a dozen cars of horses shipped out from the upper 
Mississippi via Grand Rapids, and all the passenger cars 
on the line are crowded. C. B. Buckman, of St. Cloud, 
has started for his driving contract on Swan river, and 
will bring out 50,000,000 feet from above the Swan River 
Logging Company’s works. Most of his contract is for 
the Shevlin-Carpenter Company. S. C. Bagley has broken 
camp just west of Cass lake with 7,000,000 feet; Hun- 
ter & Dwyer at Bena with 8,000,000 feet; W. D. Free- 
man on the Turtle river, above Bemidji, with 14,000,000 
feet. Mr. Freeman is building a steamboat on Cass lake 
to take logs through that lake and Wolf and their 
tributaries. It will be 120 feet long with double engines 
and will cost about $10,000. There will be a great deal 
of towing through these waters this summer. 

The large tug John Owen, of Alpena, Mich., has been 
leased for the summer by the Merrill & Ring Lumber 
Company and will be brought here later. 

The Marshall Wells Hardware Company, of this city, 
has had one of its men out buying lumber for the build- 
ing it is to erect, and he has closed his deal. There 
is 1,500,000 feet of fir from the mills on Bellingham 
bay, Washington, taken as one contract and to be deliv- 
ered at once. There is 750,000 feet of 2x6 hemlock for 
flooring taken from a north Wisconsin mill, 200,000 feet 
of maple flooring for the passages and alleys through the 
building, and a little over 1,000,000 feet of pine from 
nearby mills for dock and inside work. Then the con- 
tract for $30,000 worth of steel beams and posts has just 
been let to the St. Paul Foundry Company. Five thou- 
sand piles are now being driven for a foundation and on 
these concrete caps will be set. The outside walls will 
be of brick and stone. 

Said D. C. Thompson, of D. C. Thompson & Co., this 
morning: “I don’t look for any more lumber to be 
manufactured on this bay this year than last. What 
increase is being made by winter sawing and earlier 
starts will be lost by the class of Jogs handled. The 
loggers have sent down everything in the shape of a 
sawlog that would hold together or that would square a 
lath. For my part I look to see freights off Jater. I 
was offered four boats yesterday at $3 and couldn’t use 
them. Just so long as the railroads are willing to take 
lumber to Chicago for $2.60, with 25 to 30 cents addi- 
tional for loading, it will be very hard to make the lake 
rate go over $3.” : 

Speaking of the cargo outlook G. Fred Stevens said: 
“Some of my customers have been buying boats this win- 
ter, and now a lot of them are fixed with vessels of their 
own. It is coming to that point where all the big lum- 
ber shippers will control their own tonnage, just as the 
iron ore shippers are doing. It is an important factor 
in the freight situation.” 

E. H. Eddy. manager of the Merrill & Ring Lumber 
Company’s mill, has returned from the east. Clark IT. 
Ring came with him. 

Two hundred acres on Lake Nebagamon. near the saw 
mill of the Nebagamon Lumber Company, have been laid 
out by a number of Hudson, Wis.. men who propose to 
make it a sort of sanatorium. The name is Evergreen 
Park. It’ll not be “evergreen” long unless they can keep 
the saw mills away. t 

At its No. 1 mill at Rat Portage. Ont., the Rat Port- 
age Lumber Company has installed a new band resaw, 
and has overhauled the plants for a heavier eut than 
ever. 
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IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


Merritt, Wis., April 2.—The entire Wisconsin river 
valley is passing through a period of development and 
eyowth that bids fair to result in its becoming one of 
the greatest manufacturing districts in the state. For 
the last half century the leading citizens have been 
engaged in the lumber industry and have been looking 
for nothing but choice white pine timber. They even 
passed the hardwood and hemlock timber by until 
recently, and now that there is a possibility of the timber 
supply giving out some day they are looking about for 
other industries that will thrive in this section. They 
are awakening to the immense water power that the old 
Wisconse’ furnishes at their very doors, and they are 
securing new industries that will take the place of the 
saw mills that in years to come will be silent. : 

No one is more ambitious for the future of the Wis- 
consin valley than W. H. Bradley, Tomahawk’s well 
known lumberman and railroad man. As president of 
the Wisconsin Valley Advancement Association he is 
working earnestly to secure new industries for this sec- 
tion, and the electric railway from Grand Rapids to 
Eagle river is not the least of the projects he has in mind. 
The doubter may say that it is easy to project these 
schemes on paper, but to carry them out is another mat- 
ter. Yet it should be borne in mind that so far whatever 
Mr. Bradley has undertaken he has accomplished when 
brains and capital were the requisites, and why should 
the electric railway scheme be an exception? Already 
©. B. Pride, the well known civil engineer. of Appleton, 
Wis., who has designed and built more paper mills than 
any other man in the state, is engaged in making a sur- 
vey of the river and its water power, and when this is 
completed something tangible will be available to 
work on. 

New industries are coming into the valley. A new 
handle factory to consume hardwood lumber is locating 
at Tomahawk, as is also a brick yard. Tomahawk 
already has a fine paper mill. With all of the saw mills 
but one running in Tomahawk this season it will be a 
busy place. There is talk of a big paper mill at Merrill. 
Wausau already has a great paper manufacturing plant, 
which only a few days ago began operations. It is located 











sin, which had been founded early in the 50’s. Wausau 
was not much of a town then, but “Bob” Johnson had 
faith in its future; he stuck by it and he and his paper 
have grown with the city. Who knows how much he has 
contributed to build up Wausau and how much Wausau 
owes him? The path of the editor in the smaller cities 
is not strewn with roses, and if he reaps half the reward 
he deserves he is extremely fortunate. 


Lake Wausau. 


For some time it has been rumored that Messrs. Brooks 
and Ross, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, at 
Schofield, three miles south of Wausau, were planning to 
build a big paper mill a short distance south of Schofield, 
at a point called Rothschilds. Engineer Pride recently 
made surveys which showed that if a dam was built at 
Rothschilds it would generate sufficient power for not 
only running a paper mill but to furnish electricity for a 
street railway from Rothschilds to Wausau and to Bro- 
kaw, and to light the city of Wausau, and it would also 
back up the water in the Wisconsin river clear to Wausau 
and overflow considerable low land, sufficient to make an 
artificial lake a quarter of a mile to two miles wide and 
from ten to thirty feet deep. Should the project be car- 
ried out it is easy to picture Lake Wausau covered with 
steamboats and yachts, with comfortable summer hotels 
and hundreds of pretty cottages along its banks. It ¢s 
even said that parties in Milwaukee now stand ready to 
erect a fine hotel if the scheme is carried out. Wausau 
has just opened a fine new high school building and sev- 
eral new industries, among which is a sandpaper plant, 
are locating there. Thus it may be seen that Wausau is 
but at the beginning of her growth. 


lerrill’s Fine New Hotel. 


Merrill, too, is forging ahead, as witness the elegant 
new hotel, opened to the public on Monday of this week, 
a picture of which appears herewith. For many years 
the old Lincoln house did service as a hotel, and when it 
burned several years ago the traveling public hoped that 
Merrill would at last have a good hotel. It was not until 
a year ago that plans matured which resulted in the 
organization of the Merrill Hotel Company through the 
efforts of Merrill’s leading lumbermen and business men, 





THE NEW LINCOLN HOTEL AT MERRILL, WIS. 


just north of Wausau, on the river, and a new station 
on the Milwaukee road has been established there, named 
Brokaw, after the president of the company. 


Wausau’s New Paper Mills. 


The new company is called the Wausau Paper Mills 
Company, and it is capitalized for $250,000, with N. H. 
Brokaw, of Kaukauna, president; Alexander Stewart, 
the pioneer Wausau lumberman and congressman, vice- 
president; W. L. Edmonds, secretary, and E. A. Edmonds, 
treasurer. Other stockholders are Walter Alexander, the 
well known Wausau lumberman and member of the Alex- 
ander Stewart Lumber Company; John Stewart, of 
Elburn, Ill., the congressman’s brother and also a mem- 
ber of the Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, and 

. C. Merryman, the Marinette lumberman. 

Considerable enterprise was shown last week by “Bob” 
Johnson, editor of the Central Wisconsin, at Wausau. 
While the Wausau Paper Mills Company does not intend 
to make print paper, the first paper turned out by the 
plant was secured by Editor Johnson and on it he printed 
his paper last week, making it a special edition, well 
Worthy of his reputation as an enterprising newspaper 
man. It contained a complete illustrated description of 
the new paper mill plant and also a bird’s-eye picture of 
the proposed “Lake Wausau,” which is now the talk of 
the valley. “Bob” Johnson is one of the old school of 
newspaper men, the kind that have made newspaper work 
their life’s work. He enlisted in the civil war from Indi- 
ana when fifteen years of age and served five years. He 
went to Wausau in 1867 and bought the Central Wiscon- 





and largely through the efforts of A. H. Stange, the well 
known sash and door manufacturer, whose efforts in 
behalf of Merrill have been tireless. 

The new hotel is called the Lincoln. It is three stories 
high and of red brick. It contains forty-five rooms, all 
nicely furnished, with the best of carpets, oak, birch and 
bird’s-eye maple bedroom suits, some with brass bed- 
steads and white enamel furniture, the beds all fitted with 
box springs and the best hair mattresses on the market. 
the building is heated with steam and lighted by elec- 
tricity. It is finished on the first floor in oak and the 
balance in pine. At the right of the main entrance is the 
dining room. The office is large, and in the corner shown 
in the foreground of the picture is a large reading and 
assembly room. On the third floor is a large reception 
hall and ball room, to be used for social events. Several 
of the rooms are supplied with private baths, and on the 
whole the hotel is one of the most modern in Wisconsin. 

The new Lincoln has been leased by N. G. Hazen, for- 
merly proprietor of the Tibbets house, Preston, Minn., and 
his brother, E. W. Hazen, formely of the Park hotel, at 
Viroqua, Wis. They are both hotel men of experience. 
N. G. Hazen will be the active manager of the hotel, and 
he will be assisted by James Royce, from the Ida house, 
Sparta, Wis., as elerk. 

The hotel cost over $27,000, exclusive of furnishings, 
and the lot on which it stands $3,000. The Merrill 
Hotel Company is composed of the leading business men 
of Merrill, with Julius Thielman, president; L. N. Anson, 
vice-president; David Phinney, secretary; S. Heineman, 
treasurer, and the following directors: A. H. Stange, 









H. H. Foster, L. N. Anson, J. Thielman, J. N. Cotter, 
N. L. Alderson, W. G. Smith, David Livingston and S. 
Heineman. A. H. Stange, L. N. Anson, H. H. Foster 
and S. Heineman are well known lumbermen of Merrill. 
Mr. Thielman and Mr. Cotter are loggers. As chairman 
of the building committee Mr. Stange was the man who 
made the hotel a success. He worked early and late to 
make the project a’ go before the company was formed 
and the stock subscribed. The architects were Van Ryn 
& De Gelleke, of Milwaukee. 
Merrill Forging Ahead. 

Merrill is experiencing a period of development. 
Besides its new hotel, which adds a great ‘deal to the 
city, a new $50,000 brick courthouse is one of the possi- 
bilities of the near future, and had it not been for the 
action of the county board in deciding to locate it at the 
farther end of the east side of the city it would be a cer- 
tainty. The city is divided into the east and west sides 
and it is the desire of the citizens to see the territory 
between built up. When the county board voted to 
erect the new courthouse as far away from the west 
side as possible the lumbermen, who are nearly all resi- 
dents of the west side, rose up in arms, with the result 
that action was stayed and the whole matter is delayed 
for the present. A fine new brick high school building 
in the midway district is also contemplated, and in a 
few years, it is safe to predict, Merrill will present a 
much better and thriftier appearance than she does 
today. 


Merrill’s Lumbermen Prosperous. 


The lumbermen of the Wisconsin valley have experi- 
enced a very satisfactory trade so far this year. They 
sold heavily prior to the middle of March. Since then 
there has been a slight let up in the demand, which is 
now, with the improved and warmer weather, beginning 
to show signs of increasing. The strike in the building 
trades in Chicago has affected the trade of the valley 
more or less. Stocks throughout the valley are light, 
however, and badly broken, and many orders are being 
turned down because of inability to fill them. Without 
exception Merrill lumbermen this week report a brisk 
demand for lumber at full list price. There are no 
signs of weakness anywhere. 

Signs of good times are found about the lumber offices. 
The Merrill Lumber Company has built a cozy private 
office for Manager H. H. Foster at the rear of the old 
office building. 

The office of the H. W. Wright Lumber Company is 
being entirely repainted, papered and remodeled. When 
completed it will be one of the finest in the valley. This 
company’s mill has been shut down for several weeks, 
but will start up again as soon as the river is open. 

The mill of the Gilkey & Anson Company has been 
sawing part of the winter, but is now shut down. It 
will be started again very soon. 

C. P. Miller & Co. have been railing logs in all 
winter and piling them up on the ice in the river above 
the mill. They are piled thirty feet deep and 200 feet 
wide for a distance of nearly a quarter of a mile along 
the river, presenting a unique sight. 

George Anson, manager of the sales department of 
the Gilkey & Anson Company, returns home this week 
from an extended visit to Hot Springs and West Baden. 

L, N. Anson and John Landers left Friday for Thief 
River Falls, Minn., to look over their operations there. 

The Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company is enjoying 
an excellent trade, and the factory is running full 
force and crew. J. S. Thompson, the manager, has 
been in the east the past week, looking after matters 
at the Indianapolis branch of the company and else- 
where in the east. 

The George E. Foster Lumber Company, of Merrill, 
will be an important factor in ‘the hemlock lumber 
trade this year. It will have a stock of nearly 40,000,000 
feet of lumber altogether this year, of which nearly 
20,000,000 will be hemlock, 3,000,000 feet pine, and the 
balance hardwoods. The mill at Mellen is sawing on 
hemlock. The main office of the company at Merrill 
is in the old T. B. Scott Lumber Company building, and 
it has also leased the Scott planing mill and piling 
ground, the latter now being covered with new lumber 
belonging to the George E. Foster Lumber Company. 


MERRILL LUMBER NEWS. 

MERRILL, Wis., April 3.—The logging season of 1899- 
1900 may now practically be considered at an end. 
Some camps have not broken up yet, but the number 
is few, and it is very difficult to keep the men in the 
woods longer, if desired, as it is so wet. The winter 
as a whole has been one most favorable to the loggers, 
and all have put in the desired amount of logs, while 
some have exceeded the amount intended. The indica- 
tions for driving are good, and no doubt there will be 
plenty of water to float all the logs necessary. 

Messrs. Langley & Alderson, Merrill’s heaviest log- 
gers, have cut about 30,000,000 feet this winter, and 
expect to keep four or five camps running during the 
summer, as they have contracts which keep them hust- 
ling all the year round. 

There is every indication that the saw mills will start 
up on their season’s run quite early this spring if the 
ice goes out, as the prospects now are that it will. This, 
with the heavy stock of logs on hand and the demand 
for lumber brisk, bids fair to make the season not only 
a busy, but a very profitable one through the Wiscon- 
sin valley. 

As soon as the ice is out of the river, the Alexander 
Stewart Lumber Company, of Wausau, will start its 
saw mill on the summer campaign. It has about 30,- 
000,000 feet of logs to saw this season, hence an early 
start is desirable. 

D. J. Shea banked over 4,000,000 feet of logs near 
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Flambeau this winter and has completed his contract. 

Fred Smith has completed his job of putting in 
2,000,000 feet of logs on Prairie river. He estimates 
that about 10,000,000 feet have been logged on that 
stream this winter. 

O’Day & Daly put in about 3,000,000 feet at their 
camp at Goodnow this winter. 

The George E. Foster Lumber Company has broken 
camp at Trappe City, the result of the winter’s work 
there being 3,000,000 feet. 

C. P. Crosby’s mill at Hawkins has been doing good 
work this winter, and the most of the cut has already 
been contracted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Mortenson, of Oak Park, III, 
arrived in Wausau last week. Mr. Mortenson went to 
Gile, Mich., but Mrs. Mortenson will make a prolonged 
visit with her Wausau friends. 

The Barker & Stewart mill at Wausau began opera- 
tions on Wednesday last. The firm has about 2,500,000 
feet of logs in the pocket to begin work on. 


THE MENOMINEE DISTRICT. 


MARINETTE, WiIs., April 4.—No lumber sales of im- 
portance were made this week. So much of the 1900 
stock has already been contracted for that few big deais 
will be made for some time to come. 

The logging season is practically over, although some 
of the camps are still operating. Everything has 
assumed a springlike hue here. The various companies 
are getting into shape for early sawing. The river and 
bay are opening up under the influence of bright, sunny 
weather and the prophets are predicting that boats will 
be coming in here by April 18. The boom company 
expects to begin the sorting of logs the last week in 
April. 

There is a scarcity of vessels, both sail and steam, 
for the lumber trade this season, and there has been 
quite a scramble among the shippers for bottoms. As a 
consequence the vessel owners have been able to secure 
very liberal terms for their craft. 

Flags were displayed at half mast last week on the 
mills of the Sawyer-Goodman Company and the Mari- 
nette Lumber Company, in memory of the late Philetus 
Sawyer, who was a stockholder in both concerns. A 
large number of the pioneer Jumbermen of this city 
attended the funeral, and the Menominee River Boom 
Company contributed one of the floral pieces, a huge 
log of white carnations and lilies. 

This week the corporate name of the Merryman Fruit 
Company was changed to the Merryman Fruit, Land & 
Lumber Company. In the concern are A, C. and R. C. 
Merryman, who have several orange groves in California. 
They expect to enlarge the business by the purchase of 
redwood and other timber on the Pacific coast. 

This week the Menominee River Boom Company is 
completing a peculiar job. It is the sawing out of a 
mile of the frozen channel of the Menominee river above 
Quinnisee falls. This is done in order to prevent a 
monster jam of logs and ice and is an annual task. 
There is about a mile of dead water just above the falls 
and here the logs and ice clog up so that a jam forty 
and fifty feet high is formed every spring. If it was 
not for the precaution taken of sawing out the channel 
the blockade would probably be almost insurmountable. 
Dynamite aids the work of the saw in removing this ice 
channel. 

W. H. Hagen and W. H. Huey, of Cleveland, O., were 
here this week with Isaac Baker looking over some of 
the Hines stock at the N. Ludington mill. 


CHEQUAIIEGON BAY NOTES. 
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Asuianp, Wis., April 3.—The report which has been 
telegraphed from Duluth stating that Mayor Bardon and 
W. F. Pleas, of Ashland, had disposed of their timber 
holdings on the north shore, is not confirmed by Mr. 
Pleas, who was seen by your correspondent yesterday. 
Mr. Pleas states that they have sold only a small block 
of their timber, for which they received $40,000 in cash. 
The rapidity with which the timber on the north shore 
has been bought up is remarkable. At a certain time last 
summer an Ashland lumberman states that he could have 
procured nearly the entire tract at a very low price, but 
everything there has nearly doubled in value since that 
time. It was really the news of Knight & Vilas’ 
extensive purchases of timber there that started 
the race for north shore timber. They were quietly pick- 
ing up all that they could, when the matter leaked out 
in some way, and then the rush began. Knight & 
Vilas are only putting in a small amount of logs 
from their north shore timber this winter, but will per- 
haps do some summer logging there this season. 

W. H. Gilbert, the “norway king,” who has returned 
from his extensive trip in the south, reports the timber 
market in good condition. He finds, after a tour of 
inspection, that his extensive logging operations in 
northern Wisconsin have been moving along nicely. Mr. 
Gilbert will get 5,000,000 feet of logs from his camp on 
the north shore. They will be towed to Ashland and 
sawed at the mill of the Murray Lumber Company, of 
which he is president. 

Louis Cartier has closed a contract with the Holt Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago, for the towing of two large 
scows from Menominee to Ashland, which will be used by 
that firm in its operations on Chequamegon bay. George 
H. Holt, president of the Holt Lumber Company, writes 
that he is anxious not to lose a day in getting on the 
ground and beginning the work on his distributing yard, 
planing mills, docks, etc. The establishment of this 
institution here marks an epoch in the history of the 
lumber industry of the bay. 


Col. R. L. McCormick, of the North Wisconsin Lumber 
Company, Hayward, was in Ashland recently. He says 
that many hardwood mills are being located in the vicin- 
ity of Hayward. Col. McCormick is a candidate for dele- 
gate to the republican national convention at Philadel- 
phia from the tenth congressional district of Wisconsin. 

©. M. E. McClintock has let the contract for towing his 
logs from Cranberry river and Bark bay to Frank Boutin 
& Son, of Bayfield. There are about 4,000,000 feet of 
logs in the lot, and they will be towed to Washburn to 
be sawed. 

All the loggers have broken camp around Sanborn, 
after a successful winter’s work. F. Morrison, who has 
been logging on the Bad River Indian reservation for the 
J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, broke camp this week. 
Ecklin, Peterson, Haskins and Lafreniere have also 
broken camp, and this leaves only John Denominee and 
i). Mercer now operating camps on the reservation. 

A mill men’s union was organized in Ashland last 
Thursday night. While the men have been talking higher 
wages, they are very respectable about it, and no trouble 
is anticipated in the way of strikes. 

Kighteen horses belonging to the South Side Lumber 
Company were cremated at Butternut Saturday evening. 
They were valued at $4,500. 

The matter of sales has been very quiet for the past 
two weeks. No sales are reported, and none are being 
negotiated at present. 


IN EASTERN MICHIGAN. 


3ay City AND Sacinaw, Micn., April 4.—The snow in 
northern Michigan has practically disappeared, although 
in some localities there is enough left to permit loggers 
who have not finished their contracts to do a little clean- 
ing up. Nearly all, however, are out of the woods. The 
cold weather and snow in March was the salvation of 
the greater number of operators and the winter’s work 
is fairly satisfactory. A much larger quantity of hem- 
lock, hardwoods and cedar has beer cut than ever before 
in this section of the state, and dealers and mill men 
will have a busy season scheduled ahead. 

The railroads are blocked with log and cedar traffic. 
The general freight agent of the Detroit & Mackinac rail- 
road stated yesterday that his road could not furnish 
one-fifth of the transportation asked for. This road will 
handle about 100,000,000 feet of logs this year and an 
immense quantity of cedar. The company is running 
several log trains daily. It is hauling logs to Alpena, 
Black River and other points on the line. 'The Mackinaw 
division of the Michigan Central is unable to meet the 
requirements of the traffic and has been operating several 
log trains daily for over a year. Last year this road 
hauled over 100,000,000 feet of logs, and the present sea- 
son it will handle nearly if not quite as many. In addi- 
tion to this traflic the cedar business will be heavy and 
the mills on the line of this road will manufacture over 
100,000,000 feet of lumber and nearly 50,000,000 shingles, 
all of which must come out over this road. The Detroit 
& Mackinae is giving the Pere Marquette an immense 
through traffic in forest products. 

So far as learned the loggers will clean up everything 
in the woods, with few exceptions. One concern near 
Oscoda has 40,000 pieces of cedar on the skids, and some 
operators have not cut and hauled as large a quantity as 
expected, having held back owing to the open weather 
early in the winter. 

Indications are that navigation will open late owing 
to the unusually large quantity of ice in the lakes, and 
as yet we have had neither the warmth nor warm rains 
to make much of an impression upon it. It is doubtful if 
anything of a movement will be started until well along 
in the month. 

Rates on lumber will be high. All the lumber carriers 
on this river are being fitted out and expectations of a 
busy and profitable season were never more flattering. 
Vessel property is high. Capt. James 8. Davidson, of 
Bay City, has sold the steamer Robert Holland and 
schooner White & Friant to Chicago parties, the consid- 
eration being $25,000. They will go into the lumber 
carrying traffic. 

There will be about 30,000,000 feet of lumber to come 
from Lake Superior to Saginaw river during the season, 
and these figures may be increased if the traffic develops 
expected activity. 

The advance in the price of lath to $3.50 and $4 has 
stimulated that industry and about every saw mill that 
can do so will have lath machinery in motion this year, 
and besides many small lath mills will be run in con- 
nection with other industries or independently. 

The output of shingles this season will be smaller than 
last year, it is expected. Briggs & Cooper, of Saginaw, 
expect to handle something like 40,000,000 the current 
year. They have light stocks on hand at present. Prices 
are steady and firm at $2 and $3 for cedar and $3 and $4 
for white pine. 

This river has been singularly exempt from labor dis- 
turbances in the woodworking industries, but the 
employees at the Palmerton woodenware works at Sagi- 
naw went out on a demand for an increase in wages and 
the plant was shut down. 

The F. E, Bradley mill is being overhauled and put in 
shape for business. The Hargrave mill is cutting hard- 
wood logs and a train load of cottonwood and red oak 
was brought down this week, the timber being especially 
fine and large, it being possible to put only three cotton- 
wood logs on a car. 

It is not unlikely that the hardwood planing mill of 
W. D. Young & Co. will run day and night, as the firm 
has more orders than it can attend to. In any event 
it will be operated a full day and every day except 
Sunday. 

There will be a large quantity of lumber moved from 


Georgian bay by water this season. Aside from the 100,- 
000,000 feet or thereabouts which will come to the Sagi- 
naw river many million feet will go to Toledo and Buf- 
falo. The freight rate has not yet been fixed, but a num- 
ber of charters have been made at a lump sum for the 
season. 

Operations on the Au Sable and tributaries have been 
quite large during the winter and a large amount of 
stuff put in when it is recalled that the bulk of the white 
pine has disappeared. The Kotcher-Allen Company is 
said to have cut 15,000,000 feet of logs and has cleared 
up everything it calculated on. Selig Solomon has put 
in about 10,000,000 feet. The Loud company is hauling 
logs by rail and will have a full stock for its mill. This 
company and also D. M. McCallum have a large quantity 
of cedar to come down this season and a number of mil- 
lion feet of shingle timber will be manufactured at this 
point this season. Hull & Ely are getting their mill in 
shape for business. A new engine has been put in and 
the boilers have been overhauled and repaired. The firm 
has not yet decided as to the putting in of a gang saw, 
and if not put in the mill will be run day and night. 

The planing mills and factories are having plenty of 
business, and every concern is running full time and with 
fair crews. Some firms are especially busy, particularly 
those engaged in the manufacture of box material, doors 
and kindred products. Avery & Co, report activity in the 
factory, and the firm is having a fine run of business, 
Booth & Boyd, the Eddy-Sheldon Company, Handy Bros, 
and other concerns all tell the same story of thrift. 
W. B. Mershon & Co. are crowded with their band resaw 
department, and the box factory is busy. Ed Germain 
is working a large force in his box and door factory, and 
is building up at the same time a fine reputation as a 
piano manufacturer, 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company’s mill will be 
late in beginning operations this spring, on account of a 
scarcity of logs. Last year was such a good one that the 
mill was kept running later than usual and the cut was 
consequently much larger. This left only a small quan- 
tity of material to start with. In former years it was 
customary to have 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet remaining 
from the previous season’s stock. The company has 
plenty of logs in its Georgian bay reserve and two rafts 
are ready to be towed across as soon as the lake will 
permit. It is not expected the mill will begin cutting 


before some time in May. 


NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The shingle mill of Kelly & Son, at Tower, Minn., 
started up April 1, the plant having been improved and 
its capacity increased since last season. 

The Tower Lumber Company’s new saw mill at Tower, 
Minn., will probably begin operations about April 15. 


A new concern to be known as the Grand Rapids Man- 
ufacturing Company has been organized at Grand Rap- 
ids, Minn., and is building a mill for the manufacture 
of lath, shingles and box stuff. 

The saw and shingle mills at Cheboygan, Mich., will 
have a full stock of logs for manufacture this season, 
the amount being estimated at 90,000,000 feet. 

Pitts & Co., of Bay City, Mich., have bought 8,000,000 
feet of logs cut from Indian reserve lands from Booth & 
Co., in Canada, the timber to be rafted to Bay City for 
manufacture this season. 

The log hauling business of 1900 in the Menominee 
river district has been the heaviest known in that local- 
ity, over 12,000,000 feet having been hauled during 
March. 

The old mill of Albert Conro at Rhinelander, Wis., 
has been purchased by G. I’. Rice, of Oshkosh, and will 
be transformed into a modern plant, the rotary being 
replaced by a circular and resaw. The mill will be used 
for custom sawing. Mr. Conro retains the planing mill: 

It is reported that the Northern Pacific railway has 
disposed of about 511,000 acres of land in Montana. 
The buyer is believed to represent a Minneapolis syndi- 
cate. Negotiations have been opened by a combination 
of Minneapolis lumbermen for the purchase of the com- 
pany’s remaining timber lands in Minnesota. 


The Wausau Land & Investment Company, of Wau- 
sau, Wis., has sold to the Tower Lumber Company, of 
Tower, Minn., a large tract of standing pine around 
Vermillion lake, the consideration being $170,000. 

The state of Wisconsin claims about 300,000 acres of 
swamp and school lands, which should have been given 
to it under original acts of congress, but which have been 
absorbed in Indian reservations or occupied by the gov- 
ernment. A bill is now pending to indemnify the state, 
which would insure a valuable addition to the school land 
funds. It is said that the lumbermen are opposing the 
measure, preferring that the small area of land still 
mga should pass into the hands of homestead set- 
tlers. 

The Brule River Improvement Company has issued 
notice to log owners that a charge of 85 cents a thou- 
sand feet will be charged for all logs driven from below 
dam No. 3 and $1 a thousand for logs put in above 
dam No. 3. All log owners are requested to send in 
their marks and amount of logs put in by each to the 
president, B. Doherty, Ashland, Wis. 

The Peters Lumber & Shingle Company, of Benton 
Harbor, Mich., is adding a new plant for the manu 
facture of maple flooring. The dry kilns are fitted with 
the C. C. Barbour moist air and hot blast separator 
system. The plant is put in at a cost of over $7,000. 

The Grand Rapids Bark & Lumber Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has had cut about 36,500 cords 
of bark during the past year in Benzie, Missaukee and 
Charlevoix counties. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 
Florence—The Bellamy Planing Mill Company has engaged 
in business. ? 
Jasper—Miller & Elliott have established a saw mill. 
Arkansas. 
Camden—The Bayou Lumber Company is out of business. 
Devalls—Gage & Small have been succeeded by E. B. Small. 
Horatio—The ‘. M. Richardson Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Mammoth Pine Lumber Company. 
Wabbaseka—The J. B. Farrell Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany has sold out. 





California. 
Fresno—The Fasset Lumber Company has incorporated, 
with capital stock of $50,000. 
San KFrancisco—The Oregon Pine Lumber Company has 
been incorporated, with capital stock of $25,000. 
Georgia. 
Adrian—R. M. Rogers & Co. have engaged in the lumber 
bus icholls —Hatfield & Lott have established a saw mill. 
Idaho. 
Lewiston—A. P. Sprague has been succeeded by Sprague 
& Allen. 





Illinois. 

Allhambra—The Ochs Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Ochs Bros. 3 

Maryland—Clark & Wingert have sold out to the Neola 
Elevator Company. 

Mount Morris—Clark & Wingert not sold out here, as 
reported. 

Minier—Railsbach & Mitchell have been succeeded by Rails- 
bach & Co. 

Chicago—The Anglo-American Packing Company will build 
a box factory and carshop. 

Oswego—M. J. Pogue & Sons have been succeeded by 
Charles Rieger. 

Rockfalls—Parker & Teeters have been succeeded by Parker 
& Waller. 

Tampico—I. BE. Hatten has been succeeded by the Tampico 
Lumber Company. 

Lerna—I*. E. Randolph has sold out to the Moore-Gabbert 
Company. i 

Indiana. 

Decatur—Asbaucher & Bell have been succeeded by Brit- 
son Bros. 

Fairmont—H. H. Wiley & Son have been succeeded by 
J. H. Simon & Co. 

Liberty—W. J. Hanna has sold out. 

Marion—The Indiana Hub Block Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $20,000. 

Owensville—Embree & Keneipp have opened a yard. 

lowa. 

Boone—S. Hanson has sold out to the L. 
Company. 

Clinton—The Curtis Sash & Door Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000. 

Davenport—M. Bunker has been succeeded by Bunker & 
Marks. 

Edgewood—F unk Bros. have sold out to I. E. Durston. 

Goose Lake—P. IF. Schroeder has established a lumber 
yard. 

Hamburg—James Poindexter has sold out. 

: Hamilton—M. J. Stillwell has sold out to P. H. & C. M. 
Jonley. 

Pian A. Saxerud has opened a yard. 
ville. 

Moravia—A. S. Downs, of Unionville, is opening a yard. 
— M. Winders has been succeeded by G. H. 
*hilip. 

Osage—L. E. Hovelson will open a yard. 

Remsen—Reichman & Nothem have been succeeded by 
Nothem, Reichman & Co. 

Rippey—George S. Neel has opened a yard. 

Riverton—C. D. Knapp has been succeeded by A. 'T. 
Wheeler. 

Waterloo—The Neely-Bryant Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $85,000. 


Kansas. 

Cedar Point—C. H. Hadley has sold out to M. Guilford. 
* callie A. Barlow has been succeeded by Barlow & 

ate. 

Fairview—The O. W. Brown Lumber Company has sold 
out to F. L. Schilling. 

Gorham—E. D. Gorham has been succeeded by Shafer, 
Mills & Weidle. 

Marysville—E. O. Webber has been succeeded by John 
Layson. 

Sharon Springs—A. Peterson has sold out to Lee Bros. 

Kentucky. 

Leitchfield—C. T. Hunter has sold out to Heybach & Sons. 

Sterling—oO. IF’. Crane & Co. have engaged in the hardwood 
lumber business. 





Lamb Lumber 


Also at Sear- 


Louisiana. 

Gibson—J. D’Ecbaud has sold out. 

Maurice—Maurice Quinn, of Saginaw, Mich., has estab- 
lished a saw mill. 

Maine. 

Portland—The Mount Albion Lumber Company has been 

incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 
Michigan. 
ome Tawas—wW. P. Stirling will engage in the cedar busi- 

88. 

Milan—E. D. Siver and Charles McClellan have sold their 
interest in the Model Hoop & Stave Company to EB. Harden- 
doff, 8S. Snider and Henry McIntyre. 

ad Paw—Free & Hagerman have been succeeded by Free 

‘o. 


Pigeon—John Diebel has been succeeded by C. Prast. 


Minnesota. 

Breckenredge—J. N. Fox has sold out. 

Clarkfield—H. P. Andrison has sold out. 

Clinton—The H. L. Karrick Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Adams Lumber Company. 

Madison—Winnor & Torgerson have sold out to the Inde- 
pendent Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis—The Freer-Waterman Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by 
P. V. Fraser, R. Waterman and C. Waterman. 

Stillwater—The Glenmont Lumber Company is out of busi- 


Mississippi. 

Glendora—R. M. Schulte will incorporat 
Hardwood Tamber Fortney Dp e as the Schulte 

amsburg—The Williamsburg Lumb: 
<ngeges in business. , ao ne ae 
hona—The Winona Planing Mill & Manufacturi - 
pany has been organized. . ——— 

i Missouri. 

‘lark-——D, 8. Flagg has been succeeded by J. W. Thomas. 
penterville—C. H. Brown recently began business. : 
7 + Sote—Joha Hopson & Son have been succeeded by John 
Joplin—The L. F, Miller Lumber Company has been incor- 


porated, with a capital stock of $25,000, by L. F. Miller, J. H. 
Berkshire and J. B. White. 

Kansas City—The Missouri Tie & Timber Company ha 
been incorporated by J. B. White, C. J. Carter and W. B. 
Pettibone.—Jay Coatsworth has engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business.—W. C. Bowman & Co. have removed their 
main office here from Fort Worth, Tex. 

Malden—Stanley & Ashcraft have begun business. 

Marquand—T. P. Russell is out of business. 

Prosperity—The Prosperity Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

Rockport—The Ennis-Byers Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Lambert Lumber Company, Leavenworth, Kan. 

St. Louis—F. H. Smith & Co. have been succeeded by the 
F. H. Smith Lumber Company, incorporated with $100,000 
capital stock, by Franklin H. Smith, Joseph A. Hafner, 
James M. Bullard and B. C. Smith. 

St. Joseph—The South Missouri Pine Lumber Company has 
been incorporated, with capital stock of $50,000 

St. Louis—The Thomas & Proetz Commission Company 
has changed name to the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company 
and increased capital stock to $25,000. 


New Hampshire. 
Ossippee—G. A. Rolles is out of business. 


New York. 

Middletown—Crane & Swayzer have been succeeded by the 
Crane-Giles Company. 

New York—B. P. Johnson has been succeeded by the B. P. 
Johnson Company, incorporated, with capital stock of $1,000. 

‘Tupper Lake—The Export Lumber Company has sold saw 
mill to the Norwood Manufacturing Company. 

North Carolina, 

yreensboro—The Brooks-Davidson Lumber Company has 
been incorporated, with capital stock of $25,000. 

Lumberton—W. C. Powell has bought out 'T. W. Higley. 

Red Springs—The Robeson County Lumber Company has 
engaged in the saw mill and lumber business. 


North Dakota. 
Cayuga—Devlin & Greene have been succeeded by H. L. 
Greene. 
Mandan—FE. C. Smith has sold interest in the Bingen- 
heimer Lumber Company to D. P. Chamberlain. 
Grand Harbor—L. H. Miller has been succeeded by Miller 
& Powell. 


Ohio. 
Beach City—Sprankle & Alger have recently begun busi- 


Bettsville—The Buckeye Stave Company has been organ- 
ized and will establish a factory. 

Lisbon—Baker & Tritt have dissolved partnership. 

Middlefield—The Parker & Patchin Lumber Company has 
dissolved partnership. W. I. Varker will continue the busi- 
ness. 

Toledo—-The Toledo Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
has sold out to G, W. & J. H. Campbell. 

Washington C. H.—Coffman & Robinson have dissolved 


partnership. The business will be continued by H. G. Coff- 
man & Co. 
Wyoming—John Martz has been succeeded by F. G. Bauer. 


Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma—The Hicks Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 
Oregon. 
Portland—The Portland Development Company has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $100,000, by R. R. Hoge, 
S. M. Mears and E. Cookingham. . 


Pennsylvania. 
East Stroudsburg—H. H. Teeter has been succeeded by 
Edgar Rinker. 
Pittsburg—The Glassport Lumber Company will be incor- 
porated April 23 by John W. Jones, Thomas L. Bailey, George 
M. Seaman, C .B. Hamilton and FE. C. Brainerd. 


South Dakota. 


Revillo—Power Bros. have been succeeded by the S. H. 
Bowman Lumber Company. 
Texas. 
Big Spring—J. H. Brynart has sold out to the Burton 
Lingo Company. 
Ganado—J. L. Gibson has sold out. 
Ringgold—J. D. Cox has moved to Terrell, I. T. 
Clawson—The Pine Island Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $30,000, by R. A. Caruth- 
ers, Lee Caruthers and A. R. McCormick. 
Vermont. 


Stamford—Canedy & Carpenter have sold out to the Far- 

num Bros. Lime Company. 
Virginia. 

Richmond—The Piedmont Lumber & Warehouse Company 
has been incorporated. 

Washington. 

Ballard—The Sobey Manufacturing Company has engaged 
in business. 

Buckley—The Page Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated, with capital stock of $75,000. 

Bucoda—The Bucoda Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $50,000. 

Everett—The Riverside Mill Company has been succeeded 
by the Riverside Shingle Company. 

New Whatcom—The Lake Whatcom Shingle Company has 
been succeeded by the Silver Beach Shingle Company. 

Shelton—Hunter & Eaton recently began business. 

West Virginia. 

Coketon, Tucker County—The Coketon Lumber Company 
has sold out to Frank T., Robert R. and John J. Rumbarger, 
J. B. Watson and Thomas Cummings, of the Rumbarger 
Lumber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cowen—I’. T. Moore has sold out to N. B. McCarty. 

Charleston—The Central Coal & Lumber Company has been 
organized by William B. Matthews, L. C. Anderson and 
others. 

Wisconsin. 

Bristol—The C. B. Gaines estate has been succeeded by 
H. B. Gaines. 

Brodhead—-W. W. Hill has sold out to the Heddles Lum- 
ber Company. 

La Valle—Thornton & Hyslop have sold out to the Morgan 
Building & Lumber Company. 

Milwaukee—The George Grede & Bro. Company has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $15,000. 

North Freedom—The Morgan Building Company has sold 
out to the H. M. Johnston Lumber Company, of Baraboo. 

Randolph—Hugh L. Hughes has sold out to the A. R. 
Barker Lumber Company. 

Superior—The North Shore Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $25,000. 

Watertown—The Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company 
is selling out at this point. 

Wausau—Henry Strong is out of business at thf point. 

Quebec. 

Montreal—The Simon Peters Company has been incorpo- 
rated, with capital stock of $100,000, by Albert H. Peters 
and others. 

British Columbia. 

Vancouver—The Skomania Boom Company has been incor- 
| ano with capital stock of $5,000, by S. M. Beard and A. 

ossack. 











THE PUGET SOUND COUNTRY. 


SEATTLE, Wasu., April 1.—To close or not to close has 
been the question among the shingle mill operators dur- 
ing the past week. Each one was asked by the associa- 
tion to sign an agreement to close down for one week com- 
mencing April 2, providing signatures representing 75 
percent of the output of the state were obtained. The 
executive officers of the association were successful in 
their efforts for a combined movement and on March 
31 notices were sent out declaring the shutdown effect- 
ive. It was estimated that 75 percent of the output 
is equal to 15,000,000 shingles a day, hence a week’s 
idleness will take 90,000,000 shingles out of the market 
just at a critical time and it is expected to have a 
beneficial effect. It is said the signatures exceed the 
required amount and that 84 percent of the output is 
represented. 

The Gray’s Harbor Commercial Company is adding 
two new boilers to its plant. They are 60x16 in size 
and complete a battery of sixteen boilers. The saw 
and planing mills are running double time. 

Parker Bros., formerly of Big Lake, have bought the 
Everett barge works property on the river north of 
town and will use one of the buildings for a 10-block shin- 
gle mill. Some years ago, several whalebacks were built 
at this plant, but it has not been operated since then. 
The purchase was made from Rockefeller, who has closed 
out several of his holdings at Everett. The deal included 
seventy-six acres of land which is expected to become 
valuable for manufacturing sites as the town grows. 

Assistant Quartermaster Robinson, U. S. A., is buy- 
ing 2,500,000 feet of lumber to be taken to Alaska and 
used in the construction of barracks at St. Michaels and 
Valdes. 

Wheeler, Osgood & Co., of Tacoma, are operating a 
logging camp on the Monte Cristo railway at Robe. A 
very fine body of cedar is tapped at this point and they 
are manufacturing it into door stock at their Everett 
mill, after which it is taken to the factory at Tacoma. 

The building fever continues unabated in Seattle and 
the mills catering to the local trade are enjoying a 
fine business. The majority of the new structures are 
cottages or homes of moderate size. Houses are in such 
demand that rents are very high and though new houses 
have been going up all over the city for the past two 
years, the demand continues. The first large modern 
apartment house is under construction and will be com- 
pleted during the summer. During February, 128 build- 
ing permits were taken out. 

Since the purchase of the lower end of the Monte 
Cristo railway by the Northern Pacific, the Seattle & 
International railway has made a new rate on logs from 
camps on its line to salt water. The new rate is $4 a 
car cheaper and applies to delivery at the mouth of the 
Snohomish river near Everett, instead of at Smith’s 
Cove, near Seattle, which ‘heretofore has been the only 
outlet. The cost of transportation from camps south 
of Woolley to Everett, including rafting, averages about 
$1.25 a 1,000 feet. 

Superintendent Crocker, of the Morte Cristo railway, 
states that the work of repairing the washout on the 
road will be pushed vigorously and the entire line will be 
in running order by June. This washout occurred three 
years ago and left the towns of Silverton and Monte 
Cristo with absolutely no connection with the outside 
world, and for a long time there was no definite infor- 
mation as to whether it would ever be rebuilt. There 
are a number of shingle and saw mills along this road, 
and more cordwood is taken out than from any one sec- 
tion in the state. At least a train a day of cordwood 
and bolts is taken to Everett. 

B. D. Minkler, the shingle man, logger and merchant 
of Lyman, has built a saw mill at a lake near Lyman and 
will commence operations in the near future. The mill 
has a capacity of 25,000 feet a day. 

S. H. Bowman, of Minneapolis, has been on the coast 
for a brief business trip. 

Loggie Bros., of Whatcom, have leased the double block 
shingle mill at Deming, owned by Daniel Griffin. 


PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


It is estimated that about 400,000,000 feet of timber 
is consumed annually in Oregon in the shape of fuel. 

It is stated that the northern half of the Colville 
Indian reservation near Spokane, Wash., will be thrown 
open for settlement about May 1. This section comprises 
1,500,000 acres, of which 300,000 were allotted to the 
Indians under the treaty of cession. The land is rich 
in timber and low grade ores. 

The war department is calling for bids for 25,000,000 
feet of Washington lumber for use in building ware- 
houses, barracks and officers’ homes in the Philippines. 
The order will include 2,000 sash and doors. 

The shingle mill of R. P. Thomas, at Anacortes; Wash., 
recently made a record-breaking cut of 224,000 shingles 
in one day, 214,000 being stars and 10,000 standards. 
The best previous cut of the mill was made four or 
five years ago and was 205,000 shingles of all grades. 

A. J. Dwyer is having a steam tug built to be launched 
on Red lake, Minnesota, for handling his logs in that 
vicinity. The boat will be capable of hauling a raft of 
1,000,000 feet of logs. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 


News of Greater New York—Getting Ready for the Opening at Buffalo—New England Trade 
Topics —Pointers From Pittsburg—Building Prospects for the Season 
—From the Spruce District. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, April 2.—Isn’t it strange how the heart 
of man seems to bound in sympathy with the seasons! 
Spring is here, and the lumberman is as happy over the 
prospect of good business to come as he is gleeful at 
the sight of sunny skies and the breath of the roses of 
the future wafted in on the balmy breezes of the present. 
Of course, this may be just a little exaggerated, but 
there’s no denying that a decidedly cheerful feeling 
exists everywhere and that Jumber dealers are pooh- 
poohing the old talk of restricted building and every- 
thing that would tend to discourage early trade and 
lots of it. 

The retailers have plenty of stock on hand and are 
ready for all calls that will be made upon them, Com- 
mission men who have been on the go the past few 
weeks report that business is good all over Long Island, 
but that in the New Jersey towns and also up in New 
England it is rather dull, despite splendid prospects 
ahead. 

As a rule the strikes in the building trades begin in 
May. This year they are just a month ahead of time. 
None of them are of any magnitude, however. The 
executive committee of the district council of the United 
trotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of the Bronx 
were in session all day today, and they claimed that the 
builders and contractors had for the most part acceded 
to all demands for increased wages, eight hours’ work, 
weekly payments and a Saturday half-holiday. It is 
not expected that there will be any necessity for sym- 
pathetic strikes. At latest accounts there were less 
than twenty small strikes in the borough. Over at New 
trighton, Staten Island, there are about 260 men strik- 
ing on eight cottages which George W. Vanderbilt, of 
this city, is erecting at a cost of $40,000. At Newark, 
N. J., there are about a thousand carpenters and other 
workmen out, and at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., another thou- 
sand carpenters are waiting for “bosses” to give in. 

The Hudson is open to navigation as far up as Albany 
and the wholesaler rejoices. The announcement also 
comes from Col, J. N. Partridge, state superintendent 
of public works, that the date for the opening of the 
canals of the state would be probably set for April 2], 
unless the weather should interfere. Last year the 
opening was on April 26, so that this year’s opening will 
be earlier by five days. 

The East River Mill & Lumber Company has supplied 
the first lumber for the new rapid transit tunnel, the 
subcontracts for which will be given out this week by 
Contractor McDonald. An estimate of the total amount 
of lumber to be used in the construction places it at 
130,000,000 feet. 

Are the box manufacturers acting in combination to 
bear the market? The question is an open one. Whole- 
salers say that the action of the manufacturers in with- 
holding their orders on account of the high price of box 
lumber and their claim that they have stock on hand to 
last them for months is nothing but a bluff. On their 
part, however, the box men say that their claim is 
truthful and that they really do not need the stock. 
Meanwhile prices are held stifily, and it will be inter- 
esting to see which side wins. 

John F. Knowles, of the wholesale spruce commission 
firm of Simpson, Clapp & Co., has severed his connection 
with that firm and accepted a position with Stetson, 
Cutler & Redman, of 70 Spruce street. 

Recent visitors to the city are: IF. C. Fisher, of the 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, O.; C. H. 
Bond, of Rathburn & Co., Oswego, N. Y., and W. J. 
Casey, representing J. R. Booth, Burlington, Vt. 

The Selden Cypress Door Company, of Palatka, Fla., 
has through its receiver discontinued its New York 
city office. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber rates for steam tonnage from gulf ports are 
stronger, April boats to the United Kingdom and conti- 
nent being held at 112s 6d and 115s. Rates for deal 
tonnage for spring ioading at provincial ports have 
improved somewhat, shippers now indicating a willing- 
ness to meet 52s 6d from St. John to the east coast of 
Ireland or the west coast of England; the tonnage offer- 
ings, however, are limited. Time boats are wanted for 
prompt and early business, but operations are restricted 
by the scarcity of desirable steamers and the full views 
entertained by owners. Prompt boats of strictly modern 
class are held at 9s and 9s 6d and for April 8s and 8s 6d. 
The demand for sail tonnage to the River Plate con- 
tinues fair, but operations are held in check by the un- 
willingness of owners promptly to accept the bids sup- 
mitted by shippers. Shippers are prepared to pay $13 
and $13.50 from gulf ports to Buenos Ayres, $11 and 
$12 for small and medium sized vessels from outside 
provincial ports, $10 from Portland, and $9.50 and $10 
from Boston, but these rates do not appear satisfactory 
to owners. From New York to Bahia Blanca a bark of 
655 tons obtains the basis of $12 for white pine lumber. 
Brazil and other South American freights continue 
quiet, owing partly to the sharp competition of steam- 
ers. Tonnage to and from West India ports is quite 


actively inquired for, but vessels suitable for the trade 
are scarce. Coastwise lumber rates have further weak- 
ened, influenced by the continued limited inquiry and 
freer tonnage offerings, Bids of $6.50 Brunswick to 
New York it is understood would now be favorably con- 
sidered by owners. ‘The tie rate for the same voyage is 
18 cents. 


FROIM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato. N, Y., April 4.—The last meeting of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange found both President Preisch 
and Vice-President Vetter away, so James Fenton, of the 
Bulfalo Box Factory, was called to the chair. The meet- 
ing took up the stevedore question, but did not obtain a 
full report of the committee, that being promised in a 
very few days. The outlook is for entire harmony in the 
matter, which is more than was looked for a short time 
ago. ‘The move to place all the chartering of lake ton- 
nage into the hands of one person appears to be quite 
favorably thought of, at least in some quarters, and an 
effort will be made to bring the Tonawanda dealers into 
the arrangement. It was agreed to bring the proposition 
before the members of that trade. Still, it is rather 
late for the move now, as some of the dealers hhave 
already taken tonnage. 

There are as yet few lumber charters made, though 
the rate of $3 from Duluth and Ashland and $2.50 from 
the Menominee district does not appear to be objection- 
able to either side. There will be considerable early 
shipping, however, which gives some force to the claim of 
certain dealers that rates will slack off after awhile. 

Hurd Brothers have taken the lease of the Superior 
Lumber Company’s plant and are already in possession 
of the yard, which will be of good service to them, as it 
adjoins theirs. ‘They had previously taken some of the 
lumber, so that the Superior company is not likely to 
have much, if any, stock left at the end of this month. 

There is the usual complaint on the part of Buffalo 
contractors because most of the work on the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition buildings has so far gone to Chicago 
contractors and it appears that the hemlock will largely 
come from there, or at least from that direction. It is 
said by hemlock dealers here, in reply to questions on the 
subject, that Chicago dealers are really at the bottom 
of the contracts, which was not the case with Buffalo 
bidders. 

B. F. Jackson, long connected with Haines & Co. as 
salesman, is quite seriously ill with gastric fever. He 
came home from a trip thinking that he had the grip, 
and ran considerable risk of taking pneumonia as a 
resultant disorder. 

H. EK. Montgomery has been away two weeks on a can- 
vass of the trade situation on the eastern seaboard. 

A letter from W. W. Reilley, who went to the Medi- 
terranean with a large excursion party, states that the 
steamer was left at Naples on March 17, some of the 
party coming directly home. Mr. Reilley will be here 
before the end of the month, but F, H. Goodyear, who 
went out with the party, is not expected till June. 

FF, W. Vetter has gone away again to the Arkansas 
plant of the Empire Lumber Company, to be gone thirty 
days. 

The Donnelly Contracting Company, which has bought 
about 2,500,000 feet of hemlock of the H. M. Loud’s Sons’ 
Lumber Company, for use in building the north break- 
water at the harbor entrance, has already resumed work 
on the job, which was well started last fall. The hem- 
lock will be brought down by boat. 

K. F, Loud has been spending some days here lately, 
looking the situation over. Manager Stanton, of the 
company’s Buffalo interests, has gone to the mill to 
make ready for early shipments. The company ‘has a 
large cut to dispose of this season, which somehow 
appears to be largely of stock that is generally scarce. 

C. C. Mead is about to return to the lumber trade 
regularly, being one of the incorporators, along with 
H. 8. Jones, of Buffalo, and H. R. Hoffeld, of Lancaster, 
of the Isola Lumber Company, of Buffalo; capital, 
$12,000. 

C. H. Stanton, Vicegerent Snark of the Order of Hoo- 
Hoo of the state of New York, will hold a concatenation 
in Buffalo April 12. Details are not yet arranged, but a 
large meeting is promised. 


NEWS OF THE HUB. 


Boston, MAss., April 3.—The hopes, expectations and 
realizations of the circle of Boston lumbermen are tuned 
to the season and are April in character—bright one mo- 
ment with the sun of prosperity, or clouded the next by a 
waiting disposition among builders, or perhaps with rain 
and shine together. The ideal April condition strikes 
the lumber situation in the shape of a brisk business on 
one side of the street and apathy on the other, but, as is 
the case in all April weather, the air is charged with the 
promise *.f approaching good things. The main condi- 
tions are solidly arrayed on the side of firm markets and 
steady pressure of demand on the limits of supply. One’s 
impression is colored according to the occupation he is 
engaged in. If he is a salesman his memory, after a 
day’s traveling among the yards, is filled with a com- 
posite shake of the head, and a jumble of complaints 


that high prices have forced business to a standstill. If 
it were possible for the salesman to shift places with the 
yard man and occupy his chair during one day of buying 
an entirely different color would dominate his dreams at: 
night, and he would be haunted with apparitions of short 
and scattered stocks, while independent saiesmen, with 
automatic price lists, set to rise once a week, would flit 
before his disturbed vision; all of which goes to prove 
that with the voice of the turtle that of the croaker is 
also heard in our land. (Tim. 10:16.) 

A gradual and very slight lowering of cargo freight 
rates from gulf and coast ports has been in progress for 
a month, but the causes are altogether different from the 
usual reason for this occurrence. There are a dozen firms 
in Boston in urgent need of cargoes of southern lumber, 
and as many mills in the south just as eager to send the 
lumber. ‘he fact appears to be that stocks are stripped 
bare, and there is little to send. Give the southern mills 
a good assortment of stock and it is thought that there 
would be enough and to spare for all available vessels at 
the higher rates. 

A. A. Lamprey, of the Lawrence Lumber Company, 
Lawrence, Mass., has been spending a portion of the 
month of March in an extended southern trip. 

The esteem in which Gardner I. Jones, of Jones & 
Witherbee, is held as “a soldier and sailor, too,” is 
evinced by the universal pressure which is being brought 
to bear upon him in naval brigade circles to the end that 
he be placed in nomination for the highest office in the 
Massachusetts Naval Militia. This would mean that 
Lieut. Jones would become Capt. Jones, in command of 
the entire naval brigade, a position corresponding to that 
of colonel of land forces, 

The firm of Handy Bros., Springfield, Mass., is now no 
more, they having decided to withdraw entirely from the 
wholesale lumber business and devote their time to other 
interests. B. F. Handy will still continue his interest 
in a large shingle contract which the firm had. 

R. B. Currier, the well known lumberman of Spring- 
field, suffered a great loss in the death of ‘his wife, which 
occurred on March 27. 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, the hust- 
ling wholesale hardwood dealers of Memphis, Tenn., 
struck the town on March 30, and may be seen 
going the rounds and sizing up the situation in 
the various hardwood offices of Boston. Whether he 
takes orders at present is a matter of small moment, his 
confidence in the future of values being particularly 
strong. 


SALE OF A WEST VIRGINIA PLANT. 


Frank T. Rumbarger, Robert R. Rumbarger, John J. 
Rumbarger, J. B. Watson and Thomas Cummings have 
bought the entire capital stock of the Coketon Lumber 
Company, whose plant is located at Coketon, Tucker 
county, W. Va., on the West Virginia Central railroad. 
The principal output of the plant is spruce and hemlock; 
but in addition to that there is a large qunatity of birch 
and some other hardwoods. 

This plant is now in active operation, and as soon as 
some slight improvements are made it will run day and 
night. It will be under the personal management of 
Robert R. Rumbarger. The woods and stocking will be 
under the personal management of 'Thomas Cummings. 

The Rumbarger Lumber Company, Harrison building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is sole agent for Coketon Lumber 
Company. 


FRO! THE SIOKY CITY. 


Pirrspure, Pa., April 3.—Trade continues on the 
same quiet lines as has been reported for the past 
two or three weeks, but the inactivity is everywhere 
conceded the fault of the weather and bad roads, Build: 
ing operations have not begun and their stationary 
position is considered in part due to the southern pine 
association’s suspension of the list. There has been no~ 
change in prices. Everything appears to be moving in 
a quiet, satisfactory way, though a brisk trade is ex- 
pected to set in shortly. 

Hemlock is ruling firm with a scarcity of stock boards 
and there is no overstock of mill culls. 

EK. V. Babcock & Co. find trade very gratifying dur- 
ing the past ten days, insomuch as the previous weeks 
were slow. The firm is figuring on several large orders 
which will start spring trade at a lively rate. 

An application will be made on April 23 by John W. 
Jones, Thomas L. Bailey, George M. Seaman, C. B. 
Hamilton and E. C. Brainerd for the incorporation of a 
company to be called the Glassport Lumber Company, 
to manufacture and sell lumber, builders’ supplies, mill 
work and “all articles of commerce manufactured from 
wood.” 

George R, Schicknel, of the Beechwood Improvement 
Company, of Pittsburg, is having plans prepared for 
120 houses to be erected in South Sharon, Pa., on a 
plot of ground recently purchased by the company. ‘The 
houses will be built expressly for the employes of the 
Sharon Steel Company, and will cost $1,300 each, or 
$156,000. Work wil! be commenced on them as soon 
as the weather permits. 

W. E. Terhune, of W. E. Terhune & Co., is at present 
in the northwest looking after stock. 

Mr. Noble, of Bury & Noble, Detroit, was in the city 
today. Business in his neighborhood is very active. 
Their yards are well sold out. Mr. Noble finds Pitts- 
burg trade comparatively dull, with yards in some 
instances rather congested with stock. 

On April 14 the wholesale association of Pittsburg 
will entertain the retail dealers in and around Pitts- 
burg at a banquet at the Hotel Lincoln. As the affair 
will be purely local, it has been. thought advisable to 
have it in the evening. This gathering is expected to 
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surpass all former affairs of similar nature in interest 
and numbers. 

As an outcome of a recent banquet, the retailers of 
the Chartiers valley and Panhandle district had a meet- 
ing in Pittsburg on Friday last at the Lincoln and 
formed an organization, The election of officers resulted 
as follows: C. P. Mayer, of Bridgeville, president; 
W. N. Forgie, of Washington, Pa., vice-president; Mr. 
Gardner, secretary. 

tichard M. Kopp, of the Kopp & Ahlers Lumber Com- 
pany, Allegheny, was nominated this morning for the 
state legislature from the first legislative district of 
Allegheny on the republican ticket. 

The Curll-Lytle Lumber Company has removed its 
offices from the Carnegie building to rooms 605 and 606 
Ferguson building. J. S. Lytle is in Weston, W. Va., 
looking after the shipment of 3,000,000 fect of yellow 
poplar. H. V. Curll, of the same company, has just 
returned from the south. 

E. H. Defebaugh, editor of Barrel and Box, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., was in the city this week visiting the trade. 
Mr. Defebaugh finds the box and barrel business in an 
extremely healthy state. 

J. B. Flint, of Flint, Erving & Lindsey, has gone on 
a southern trip to Mississippi and Louisiana. R. H. 
Erving is in Michigan and will also tour Wisconsin. 

The wholesale dealers of this locality are looking for- 
ward with interest and considerable anxiety to the 
report of the committee of railroad officials on existing 
freight rates, which had a conference in Buffalo on 
Thursday last. The freight rate situation is about the 
most serious one before the dealers at the present time, 
and it is to be hoped that some amelioration of the 
existing high rates on hemlock will be the outcome. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, cf 
this city, will hold Saturday afternoon meetings of its 
officers and heads of departments, as well as the regular 
monthly banquets, which have proved to be of great 
value in the promotion of good fellowship among the 
men and the better knowledge of the workings of the 
immense business done by this company. 

F. E. Willson, of Willson Bros., has been spending a 
week at the Loleta mill in Elk county, which is running 
double tour, cutting 100,000 feet of hemlock daily. An 
electric light plant has been lately added on account of 
the night work. 

The Seventh Avenue hotel housed many well known 
lumber dealers this week, among them being: 

A. W. Shafer, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Samuel R. Greiner, Cleve- 
land, O.; Col. KE. B. Putnam, Cleveland, 0.; S. EK. Putnam, 
Cleveland, O.; George A. Stacey, Toledo, O.; Frank Aldrich, 
Toledo, O.; KE. W. Whitcomb, Toledo, O.; Owen T. Jenks and 
George L. Jenks, Cleveland, O.; George L. Freeman, Toledo, 
0.; L. O'Connor, Cleveland, O. 





QUAKER CITY NOTES. 


PuitapecpurA, Pa., April 3.—The snow flurry of a 
week or so back retarded things considerably, and the 
weather has been unfavorable to business since, but 
within the last couple of days there has been evidence 
of a brightening up, both in the weather and in trade. 
The first signs of the awakening are looked for from the 
country, where the yards are much lighter stocked than 
in the city. 

There were 918 building operations begun during 
March, of which 188 were two-story and 123 three-story 
dwellings, 218 alterations and additions, 242 miscellane- 
ous, ten manufactories, seven workshops, two office 
buildings, three stores, two warehouses. The total value 
of thc soperations was $1,640,595. Dwelling operations 
will be curtailed this year, and not altogether on account 
of the high price of structural material. This class of 
building has been largely overdone of recent years, and 
it is computed that there are no less than 40,000 idle 
houses in the city today, as against the normal number 
of 15,000. - 

It will interest hemlock men to learn that a wholesaler 
of this city had an offer from a manufacturer of “old 
field” pine, or “bull” pine, as it is called, to put in here 
as much of the stuff as he could handle at $14. Of 
course this won’t feaze the hemlock men any, for the 
more of this Potomac-Chesapeake-Delaware stuff that 
enters the market the more will hemlock profit by the 
comparison, they say. 

The Philadelphia lumber trade will feel complimented 
by the appointment of Albert Thompson as a member of 
the jury of awards of the Paris exposition, of which Mr. 
Thompson received notification from J. Ii. Gore, director 
of the department of jury organization, yesterday. Mr. 
lhompson is eminently qualified by training, experience 
and temperament for the onerous duties of a judge, and 
his selection will be applauded and appreciated by his 
numerous friends. ' 

At the next meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
resolutions will be offered censuring the police authori- 
see other bana conduct in liberating a negro 

g him to go scot-free after wantonly and most 
oe assaulting S. Ashton Souder, of the Edward A. 
aa ne on Sete ne deal- 
ite dor » mast Meee ea po cna ~ pull is responsi- 
Sauhormen . ag ant miscarriage o Justice, but the 

propose not to let the matter go as it is. 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


_ BANcor, Mr., April 2.—The ice in the Penobscot river 


— rapidly breaking up, and in a few days the port of 
angor will again be open to navigation. A fleet of 


iwenty-five sail has already been chartered to load lum- 
er here for New York and other ports along the coast 
and some of these vesseis are now waiting below, to 
nee 4 to ogi as soon as the ice passes down. The 
‘ilies 3 a clear in front of Bangor and for several 

es below, and April 6 is the date generally set for 
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the opening of navigation and of the busiest shipping 
season in ten years. Freights opened this year at $2.75, 
and are likely to advance, rather than decline. 

Last year there was no ice to ship to New York, so 
that all the small eastern coasters were available for 
the lumber trade, and besides our own fleet many of the 
vessels owned in the maritime provinces, but flying the 
American flag, known as “whitewashers,” came here for 
cargoes, business being dull in provincial ports. This 
year business is good in provincial ports, and this class 
of tonnage will be fully occupied there, so that the 
amount of tonnage available for lumber-carrying between 
Bangor and New York will be rather limited and freights 
must be good. 

The local log market continues brisk, and almost every 
day now sales of new logs are reported at high prices. 
John Ross & Son have sold their entire West Branch cut, 
7,000,000 feet of spruce, to the Great Northern Paper 
Company, Millinocket, at better than $14 a thousand, 
and Smith & Glynn have sold their logs, about 1,500,000 
feet, to the same concern. This makes 43,000,000 now 
owned by the Great Northern concern, 38,000,000 pur- 
chased and 5,000,000 feet of its own cutting. Lawler 
Bros., who operated on the East branch, have sold their 
entire cut, 3,500,000 feet, to saw mill owners at $14.62 
a thousand. James Walker & Co., who operate the Basin 
mills at Orono, are reported to have purchased last fall 
a considerable lot of logs at $12.50, and they are regarded 
as being the luckiest firm on the river, as the same logs 
would now command between $14 and $15. 

Fred A. Gilbert, of Orono, who has the contract to 
drive the West branch logs this year, is now making 
arrangements for the drive, and has decided to construct 
a telephone line from Ripogenus falls to the Horserace, 
in order that the work may be carried on more conveni- 
ently and without loss of time. Heretofore a signal 
service has been used, and it has required twenty-five 
men to pass the word between the head and the rear of 
the drive. The telephone line will be seven miles long, 
and will be of great advantage. 

The Union river cut is now estimated at 15,000,000 
feet, and the Narraguagus river cut at 10,000,000 feet. 
New York parties have sent for samples of Union river 
hardwoods, and it is thought that a considerable trade 
in birch, beech and maple will be worked up. 


EASTERN NEWS:>NOTES. 


Cannedy & Carpenter, of Stamford, Vt., have sold a 
tract of timber land containing 3,000 acres in Pownal 
and Stamford to the Farnam Bros. Lime Company, of 
Cheshire, Mass. The purchase includes a small saw mill 
and stock of logs. 





The Hammond Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated in Jersey City, N. J., to buy and sell lumber and 
timber and engage in a general mining business. The 
capital stock of the concern is $1,600,000. ‘The incor- 
porators are Lloyd McK. Garrison, of West Orange; 
LL. Hollingsworth Wood, of Mount Kisco, N. Y.; W. B. 
Goodwin, of New York, and Albert C. Wall, of Jersey 
City. 

The new mill of the Lackawanna Lumber Company, at 
Cross Fork, Pa., which was built to replace one burned 
three months ago, is now in operation. There is believed 
to be enough standing timber in the locality to keep the 
plant in operation for many years. 

W. Righter’s Sons & Co. recently placed their saw mill 
in operation with 2,000,000 feet of logs left over from 
last season. 

The Athens mill, at Meadville, Pa., which has been idle 
for some years, has been leased by the L. F. Smith Lum- 
ber Company, to be overhauled and equipped as a modern 
sash and door factory and lumber yard. The company 
consists of Lewis F. Smith, formerly with the Harper 
Lumber Company, of that town, and N. C. McLaughlin. 

I. H. Lemay, of Montreal, has purchased about 60,000,- 
000 feet of white pine to be sawn the coming season at 
Arnprior, Ontario. 

The Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass., recently held its annual meeting at the 
company’s office in the Phoenix building, that city, when 
the following officers were elected to serve the ensuing 
vear: President, Frank C. Rice; vice-president, William 
W. Lockwood; treasurer, William F. Rice; secretary, 
James W. Hubbard. The three first named gentlemen 
constitute the board of directors. 

The white pine cut of the mill of Meixel, Coleman & 
Co., of West Salisbury, Somerset county, Pa., has been 
sold to F. R. Gerry, of Philadelphia, the consideration 
being about $40,000. 

The death of William 8. Doig, the well known manu- 
facturer of box nailing machinery at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will not in any way interfere with the continuance of 
the business. It will be carried on as heretofore, under 
the direction of the executors of Mr. Doig’s will. 

i i i 

A goed fountain pen, one that will write when you 
want it to, like a thing of beauty, is a joy forever to 
the person who writes. The Perry fountain pen, manu- 
factured by the Perry Pen Company, of Milton, Wis., is 
held to fill the bill of requirements to a nicety. It 
consists of a first-class 14K. solid gold pen in a Para 
rubber case, and the ink feeding device is one of the 
simplest and most efficient in use. It is made with 
especial reference to preventing the dropping of ink 
from the point of the pen, which is one of the most 
objectionable features in this class of writing instru- 
ments. It is also made with special reference to pre- 
venting the leaking of ink through carrying in the 
pocket, which is a matter of such great disgust and 
annoyance to all who have been unfortunate in the 
selection of a fountain pen. The price is reasonable, 
and the Perry is altogether worth looking into, 


The Ohio Field. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., April 2.—It is a very common saying 
that one’s best friend can call and remain until he has 
worn out his welcome. March did this. It came in like 
a lion and acted continually like a whole pack of ugly 
beasts from the first day up to the very last. On Satur- 
day, the last day, old Sol came out smiling and wonder- 
fully beautiful, as if to say, “Farewell, old March! 
Please go home, never to return again.” Notwithstand- 
ing these most unfavorable conditions from the beginning 
to the end of March a very satisfactory amount of lum- 
ber was moved, and if the entire market could be 
“rounded up” it is our opinion not a complaint, either 
as to prices or amount of trade, would be recorded. 

There seems to be no uneasiness as to the jumber nov 
on hand being disposed of before the opening of navigs 
tion, and the unrest that for a time was more or less 
prevalent has passed away. 

The coal and ore charters already made for the season 
have to a very large extent fixed the major part of vessels 
adapted for that trade, and the vessels left are being 
bought or chartered for the lumber trade as fast as suit- 
able ones can be found. 

The added cost of lumber at the mills, and freights at a 
decided advance over last year being an assured fact, a 
wonderfully bracing effect has been experienced as to 
prices, so that there seems to be no undue effort neces- 
sary to move stocks now on hand. 

The retail yards one and all report a satisfactory 
amount of orders booked for delivery at once as soon as 
weather conditions will permit, and now that April has 
come in, a lively movement from those yards may be 
looked for, 

The threatened strike to have been inaugurated among 
the carpenters on April 1 has been indefinitely postponed, 
so that for a time, at least, no trouble in this direction 
is looked for. 

The reports received from all the outlying towns 
through salesmen who came in on Saturday last were 
very encouraging. 








AT THE QUEEN CITY. 


Cincinnati, O., April 3—One month from teday is 
the date of the meeting in this city of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. There is probably no 
need of impressing further upon the trade generally 
the date and importance of this meeting, but here in 
Cincinnati there are such constant reminders of the 
coming event in the way of preparations that one is 
constrained to dwell upon it as something no member 
of the trade can afford to forget even in these prosperous 
and promising times, A formal invitation was this week 
extended to the cypress men throughout the south to be 
present, and doubtless the response will be very general. 
The Lumberman correspondent was today informed from 
an authoritative source that the prospects are for an 
attendance so large as to be a record breaker. Cincin- 
nati’s location is so central that she has a marked 
advantage to start with over most other points for 
national gatherings, and in this ease the queen city 
has the additional benefit of being the home of a 
hustling, strictly set-the-pace class of lumbermen, who 
are withal as cordial, unselfish and obliging a lot of 
true business exponents as anv one would wish to meet, 
and who have never yet failed to send a goodly repre- 
sentation to kindred gatherings, far or near. 

Chairman W. A. Bennett. of the advisory board of 
the commercial forestry exhibit at the Paris exposition. 
has received from the Farmers’ & Traders’ National 
bank, of Covington. Ky., a check for $200 to be devoted 
to the cause of the lumber exhibit. It is unnecessary to 
say that this most generous donation was entirely 
spontaneous and unsolicited. Chairman Bennett and 
Secretary Williams were in a particularly pleasant and 
engaging frame of mind, even for such naturally urbane 
and wholesouled gentlemen, when the Lumberman corre- 
spondent called today. They explained in very earnest 
terms that this entirely satisfactory and quite happy 
condition was in no small degree owing to a donation 
of $100 they had just received for the same cause from 
the American Lumberman. 

The meeting of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club at 
the Burnet house next Monday night will be of unusual 
interest and importance. Further arrangements will 
then be made for the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation’s meeting and final steps will be taken in 
arranging for the details of the entertainment. The 
matter of an open market for Cincinnati will also be 
discussed and promises to receive the unanimous and 
unqualified indorsement of the club. 

Samuel G. Hatch. the recently promoted local repre- 
eentative of the Illinois Central railroad, who goes to 
Chieago to be assistant general passenger agent, was 
honored last Saturday night in a farewell banquet at 
the Queen City club, when prominent railroad men from 
all over the country were present. Mr. Hatch was pre- 
sented with a beautiful cut glass liqueur service. the 
presentation speech being made by Jackson Smith, of 
the Louisville & Nashville railroad. 





In a recent lecture by S. S. Andrews, fire warden of 
Minnesota, at Macalester College, he ‘suggested that 
preparations should be made as early as possible for the 
celebration of Arbor Day, by ordering trees and having 
the holes dug as soon as the frost is out of the ground. 
Mr. Andrews recommended the planting of elm. green 
ash and linden as being valuable, hardy and longer 
lived than box elder and balsam. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 


A Few of the [ills on the Cotton Belt System—Results of the First Quarter of the Year at 
St. Louis—Prices on North Carolina Pine Reaffirmed—Dullness in the Texas 
Trade—Excellent Export Trade Reports—Alabama Activity. 


AMONG THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLS. 


Lumber did not show a heavy movement from the 
Arkansas mills during the second week of the suspended 
list. Some of the yellow pine manufacturers accepted 
orders to a limited extent, but most of them made no 
special effort to make sales, preferring to wait for fur- 
ther developments. 


Along the Cotton Belt. 


The big mill plants down the Cotton Belt road have 
made and are still making extensive improvements. 
There is a decided air of activity and prosperity along 
this line of railroad. Every year brings forth changes, 
and, unless one keeps constantly in touch with these 
progressive yellow pine men, the transformations are 
somewhat astonishing. For instance, I found several 
flourishing towns from Pine Bluff southward where a 
year or two ago only a bare saw mill plant existed. 
Shade trees were planted, school houses and churches 
had been built, and these saw mill towns were taking on 
metropolitan airs. Electric light blazed across the 
night, and hotel porters fought each other for the privi- 
lege of your grip in towns where a couple of years ago 
you had to hunt the boarding house, and thanked your 
lucky stars for a 7x9 room, unpapered, uncarpeted and 
unlighted. I confidently look for a free bus within the 
next twelve month. This would be real progress. 

The man who can’t be interested in such saw mills 
as are on the Cotton Belt road between Pine Bluff and 
Texarkana must be a pessimist. They remind me of the 
Kentucky colonel’s remark about whisky when he said 
that all whisky was good, but some was better than 
others. So it is with these big yellow pine saw mills— 
all are good. Those which are better have merely made 
recent improvements, that’s all. 

Down along this particular railroad are many of the 
large short leaf yellow pine mills which saw almost 
exclusively for the yard trade. Very little dimension 
stuff is manufactured here. Inch lumber is the rule. 
The quality of the timber in this section makes 50 to 
60 percent uppers possible. The mills aim at a high 
degree of perfection in manufacture, and most of them 
enjoy a splendid reputation for excellent lumber. It 
is not difficult to see why these mills hold their trade 
year after year and season upon season, A glance at the 
saw mill machinery and the work of the planers explains 
it. No mechanical appliance is wanting to manufacture 
high-grade lumber, and consequently there is no difficulty 
in selling the product. 

Just a moment of digression, before getting to the yel- 
low pine mills mentioned. That subject is good enough to 
keep for awhile until I can find time to speak of a hard- 
wood plant in Arkansas which is bound to attract much 
attention as soon as it is fairly under way. 


The Luce Lumber Company. 


Last November, M. G. Luce, originally from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and more recently from lower Mississippi, 
where he was one of the firm of R. G. Luce & Sons, log- 
gers of yellow pine, went over a considerable portion of 
the hardwood district in northern Arkansas on a voy- 
age of discovery. He is a practical man, and he went 
carefully over a large part of this district. He finally 
decided to invest in Woodruff, Cross and St. Francis 
counties, where some of the best oak in Arkansas grows. 
He did so, at the same time purchasing the mill plant of 
the Arkansas Bending Company, at Clare postoffice, 
an excellent mill, by the way. Having done these things, 
Mr. Luce appeared in the hardwood lumber horizon 
as a full fledged hardwood mill man, owning timber 
to the extent of 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet, mostly 
oak. The Luce Lumber Company, manufacturer of hard- 
wood lumber, was the result. 

I had the pleasure of visiting Mr. Luce last week 
and not a few interesting pointers were obtained. 
Here is a mill with an abundance of the finest hard- 
wood timber in such close proximity that only a few 
miles of railroad are necessary to get it to the mill. 
Mr. Luce informed me that eight miles would complete 
the road and already between three and four miles 
are laid and in operation, logging the mill, which is 
in operation, and sawing hardwood stock. The timber 
holdings are compact, and adequate for a long cut at 
the saw mill, which is a circular with 30,000 feet daily 
capacity. 

Some of the product will go to the Grand Rapids 
furniture factories, and some will be placed on the 
general market. The Luce Lumber Company will make 
the best grades of hardwoods, of a high degree of manu- 
facture, and will cater to the best trade. The yard 
capacity is about 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 feet. The ship- 
ping station is Markele, Ark., which is known as Clare 
postoffice, on the Cotton Belt railroad. 

M. G. Luce, president of the company, is young and 
energetic. He has spent several years in the southern 
timber region and has made lumber the study of his 
life. His father, R. C. Luce, is a well known furniture 
manufacturer at Grand Rapids, and his brother, Gregory 
M. Luce, is operating in yellow pine at Lucedale, Miss., 
on the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad, the com- 


pany being known as the Lucedale Mill Company. Most 
of the cut of this mill will be for export. 

The Luce Lumber Company has, in addition to the 
hardwood timber mentioned, options on 8,000 acres, 
which will be added to the holdings at an early date. 
The plant is modern and complete in its equipment. 


The W. R. Pearson Lumber Company. 


O. F. Pearson, president and treasurer of the W. R. 
Pearson Lumber Company, at Thornton, Ark., didn’t 
appear to be very anxious about orders on a suspended 
price list when I entered his office. He was taking it 
easy and studying out further improvements for his 
band and circular mill. He had a big stock in the yards, 
too. But he was in no special hurry to move it, feeling 
confident that trade would be all right very soon. He 
was getting his share, probably, and didn’t feel just 
now like making any great sacrifices to sell. 

This mill is one of the Big Four Lumber Company 
group, whose selling offices are at St. Louis, with J. C. 
McLachlin manager. It is one of the best mill plants, 
mechanically speaking, in Arkansas, and is well known 
for the quality of its lumber and careful mill work. 
Mr. Pearson spends nearly every hour at Thornton giv- 
ing the work his personal supervision, and he has had 
a long and practical experience as a mill man. 

I asked him how to get down to Little Bay. He said 
I could walk or charter a buggy. I chartered, for the 
mercury was in the eighties, and the distance was two 
and a half miles, Arkansas measure, which means fully 
seven, counting crossties. Besides, I had a few dollars 
in my pocket, and didn’t want to be held up by Cotton 
Belt Weary Willies. So the livery man got two 16 to 1 
dollars that afternoon, 


At Little Bay, Ark. 


Capt. F. L. Dayton, manager of the Little Bay Lum- 
ber Company, another of the Big Four Lumber Com- 
pany’s group, talked politics for a while, and then 
invited me to look over the plant. Captain Dayton 
has been at Little Bay for a long time. He is a good 
mill man, too. But he seemed worried. I asked him 
what was up. He just walked me around to the dry 
sheds alongside the Cotton Belt tracks and pointed his 
finger at them. “Foundations gave way this morning,” 
he said, “first trouble we’ve had here in a long time.” 
Sure enough, two of the foundations had sunk under the 
weight of the lumber, and the roof had dropped down 
upon the stock. “Got to take all that lumber out,’ he 
added, “and fix her up. Tough luck, isn’t it?” I sym- 
pathized. Then we went back to the office and talked 
more politics. Every time the subject would drift to 
lumber, that infernal dry shed accident would come up. 
So we studiously avoided it. 

We finally got to discussing the army and navy. Cap- 
tain Dayton was an officer in the war between the states, 
and I was mixed up in the Spanish difficulty, so we 
found a congenial subject. The captain’s son is a lieu- 
tenant in the United States navy, too. So the afternoon 
was spent talking about old glory, and the captain proved 
a most agreeable entertainer. 

The Little Bay Lumber Company had a good stock on 
hand, and was taking things leisurely as to orders. Cap- 
tain Dayton is firm in the belief that good values for 
yellow pine will continue to prevail this year and for a 
long time to come. He gives as a reason increased 
values of stumpage and short stocks of white pine, added 
to good prospects for building everywhere throughout 
the country. 

The officers of the Little Bay Lumber Company are 
©. H. Guibor, president; J. C. McLachlin, vice-presi- 
dent, and H. M. MeLachlin, secretary. Capt. Dayton 
has full charge of the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness at Little Bay. 


Harlow, Ark. 

I saw George D. Hope, of Kansas City, standing on 
the platform at Harlow, as the train for Camden pulled 
up at that station. The yellow pine mill here is his 
property, and he has been at the plant for some time. 


YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1900. 
Missouri. Ark. and I. T. 
7 44 


Texas. 
Replies 23 
New England states... 
New York jake oleae 
Penn. and New Jersey. 
Michigan . 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Minnesota .. 
Wisconsin .. 
Missouri ... 
Kansas .... 
Nebraska 
Col. and South Dakota. 
Ind. Ty. and Okla. Ty.. 
Texas 
Tennessee and Kentucky ........ 
*New Mexico—Mexico. 
Not specified..... .... 
Local (into state mfd.) 
Export 
Total cut 
Total shipments 


2,648,177 
5,391,172 
1,456,427 

89;510 


802,394 
106,611 


oe 164,140 
. 2,226,354 1,215,533 
1,927,756 562,550 
918,135 389,361 
360,520 
1,281,957 
14,837,572 


1,385,328 
6,171,063 


8,420,426 
87.522. 884 
32,296,416 


55,331 
139,756 
25,568 
6,718,635 
1,850,184 
41,118 
41,570,068 
36,066,396 


8,948,428 
6,511,125 ° 


He and J. A. Barnes, the local manager, went down to 
Camden to spend a day or two there, on the same even- 
ing. Mr. Hope did not look for a continuance of low 
values for yellow pine for long. He talked quite bull- 
ish, and looked for decidedly strong prices this year, 
There was no good reason why values should not be 
firm, he said, especially with a heavy building outlook, 

The Harlow mill is the former plant of the Eureka 
Lumber Company, one of the pioneer mills along the 
Cotton Belt railroad. 


The Cotton Belt Lumber Company. 


Vice-President and Manager John Belan, of the Cot- 
ton Belt Lumber Company, whose mills are at Bearden, 
Ark.,was away in Kansas on a visit, and is expected back 
at the mill soon. ‘This is the third mill of the Big Four 
Lumber Company group, with J. P. Batchelor, presi- 
dent; John Beland, vice president, and F. P. Evans, 
secretary. It is one of the comparatively new yellow 
pine plants in Arkansas, modern in every particular, 
and sawing an excellent quality of short leaf lumber, 
The plant is admirably located on the Cotton Belt 
road, about a mile above the town of Bearden, with 
splendid shipping facilities. 

This mill is regarded as one of the best equipped 
on the line of the road. 


At [lillville, Ark. 


The Freeman Lumber Company’s mill is one of the 
long established yellow pine plants along the Cotton 
Belt system, It is in the Monarch Lumber Company’s 
group, its product being sold by the latter company, 
whose offices are in St. Louis, A. J. Neimeyer, president. 
For years, J. A. Freeman, well known in yellow pine 
circles, was in charge at Millville, but he has now retired 
from the management and resides in St. Louis. The 
Millville plant saws principally inch stock, with a 
large percentage of uppers. 


The Eagle Lumber Company. 


Since P. G. Gates’ health forced him to retire from 
the active management of the Eagle Lumber Company 
at Eagle Mills, H. E. Welch has made an energetic suc- 
cessor. While Mr. Gates is still general manager of the 
company, Mr. Welch is doing the active part of the 
work, his long service with the company giving him 
the experience necessary to conduct so extensive a plant. 

Mr. Gates is at present at Scottsdale, Ariz., where he 
has been spending the winter months. Recent letters 
from him state that he is arranging for an overland 
trip north through the Rockies to Yellowstone park 
this summer. He is now almost fully restored to health, 
a gratifying fact to record for the benefit of his friends. 

Eagle Mills shows great improvement as a saw mill 
village. The streets are clean, well paved and lighted, 
the homes neat and attractive and the general appear- 
ance of the town excellent. A school house and church 
have been erected and are in a flourishing condition. 
Shade trees have been set out, and the town strikes the 
eye of the stranger as a well kept mill town. 

I met Mr. Welch at Camden. He spoke encouragingly 
of prospects for good trade and good prices. His stock 
was rather more than it was a year ago at this time, 
but that was not worrying his people in the least. They 
did not intend to sacrifice good lumber for low prices. 
They would rather wait a little for further develop- 
ments. 


At Onalaska, Ark. 


A few miles below the Eagle Lumber Company’s plant 
is the large yellow pine mill of the Onalaska Lumber 
Company. This is also a very pretty mill town, with 
well laid out streets and attractive homes. Wm. Car- 
lisle, of Kansas, is the principal owner of this plant, 
which makes an excellent grade of lumber, shipping . 
largely into the territory west of the Mississippi river. 


Camden, Ark. 


Though not a yellow pine manufacturing town, Cam- 
den is a great meeting place for the mill men. ‘The ~ 
Cotton Belt railroad crosses the Camden branch of the 
Iron Mountain railroad here, and there are big mills 
north, south, east and west. The evening I arrived there 
H. E. Welch, of the Eagle Lumber Company; George D. 
Hope and wife, of Kansas City; J. A. Barnes, of the 
Harlow Lumber Company, and wife; C. E. Emmert, of 
the Saline River Lumber Company; T. H. Garrett, of 
the T. H. Garrett Lumber Company, and W. E. Barns, 
St. Louis, were registered at the Ouachita hotel. Hardly 


Louisiana. Mississipplt. 
31 25 


49,188 
339,410 


Alabama. 
24 
848,759 


Georgia. Total. 

2 q 161 
301,182 
413,074 1,049,531 
720,892 735,496 

57,103 37,271 

1,297,176 1,080,782 
760,459 884,305 52,233 

2,676,830 17,452 

13,064 49,164 
42,272 
69,808 
1,191,350 
9,405 


1,618,570 
2,239,305 
2,124,907 
1,939,684 
5,275,481 
6,212,562 
12,384,164 
2,032,738 


926,108 
2,979,178 
40 


1,207,606 
1,016,099 
449,581 47,085 s 
25.368.670 n° 2.653.322 137.196 241 
32,543,324 17,539,557 14,260,872 1,601,452 153,986,585 
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a day passes without a similar number of well known 
lumbermen at Camden. 

We got up a game of whist that night. Harry Gar- 
rett is a fiend. So is Barns. As for Welch, Emmert 
and myself, we play any old kind of whist. Well, 
Garrett picked out Welch for a partner to beat Barns 
and myself. They did it, and Barns retired in favor of 
Emmert. We ‘had them guessing up to the last point, 
when Garrett took the winning trick with a little, measly 
eight spot and beat us out. It tickled him so much that 
he set us up to two-bit cigars. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 4.—All sections of the St. Louis 
territory report rain or snow this week and business has 
been visibly affected. In nearly all branches of the 
trade the week shows but little gain in the amount of 
business transacted, and it is evident that spring is not 
yet at hand. The actual movement of stock into and out 
of the city shows about the same volume as the previous 
week, the receipts being 27,825,000 feet and the ship- 
ments 15,156,000 feet. This is ahead of the same period 
of last year, but does not show a’ proportionate gain 
when compared with the receipts and shipments of a few 
weeks ago. 

The following statement of the St. Louis Hardwood 
and Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange gives a compari- 
son with last year of the movement of lumber over the 
railroads centering in St. Louis during the first quarter 
of the year. These figures are compiled from daily 
reports as to the number of cars brought in or shipped 
out over each railroad. The rail receipts were: 


1900, cars. 1899, cars. 
er knt cae easeawees 8,819 5,156 





pO ae eer reek 8,547 5,122 
PEE Sdadieweseunecs Kee Vawcere 10,226 7,056 
pee eee re er 27,592 17,334 


The shipments were as follows: 
1900, cars. 1899, cars. 





fC ee ee ee eee ee 4,482 3,283 
DOOEMES  bGW0's. 0.000040 e Owais eee 4,887 2,658 
ME Sic cereaskacan ede ree 5,548 4,112 

Co ee rea ene ee 14,917 10,053 


These figures show conclusively that there has been 
more actual business thus far this year than last year. 
Of course a lot of the January and February business 
was on orders booked last year, but this was also true of 
1899. It is not claimed that this is exclusively St. Louis 
business, but it is the lumber traffic into and out of St. 
louis during the period mentioned. The river receipts 
were as follows: 

1900, feet. 1899, feet. 





MME crea th ekiee cowie ++. 883,000 620,000 
BERPUEES << cK0Vdsneoreumeanee Tee —eaccce es 
ME. Sa Sec awenees mekewae 2,886,000 2,171,000 

CE cv vida con tutes 5,062,000 2,791,000 


This movement was entirely of cypress and hardwoods 
from the southern country, the white pine season not 
starting until later, and is not a fair comparison. Navi- 
gation was impeded by low water and ice during January 
and February of both years, and the river movement is 
reaily just beginning to start at the present time. 

The hardwood people report March to have been the 
heaviest March they have ever had and there is no com- 
plaint at the situation. 

The cypress people report few sales and conditions at 
the mills are such that salesmen are not pushing things. 
Mill stocks are in particularly bad shape, with orders 
booked far cnough ahead to prevent a betterment of con- 
ditions in the near future. Sale was made last week of 
a mill cut of shop and better Louisiana stock to local 
parties. It will aggregate about 2,750,000 feet during 
the present season. 

The strike in the local building trades is still unset- 
tled and has spread to East St. Louis. Things are not 
entirely closed up, it being reported that there are 500 
union carpenters at work under the new scale, but work 
has stopped on a large amount of building. It is hoped 
by all parties concerned that an amicable settlement will 
be arranged during the next week or so, as there is prac- 
tically no figuring on future work, and retail lumber 
sales are very light. The strike has been threatened for 
Some time and has held building down to a minimum. 
During March permits for the construction of 215 new 
buildings, estimated to cost $424,996, were issued, as 
compared with 244 permits for buildings costing $891,- 
020 during March of last year. Thus far during April 
permits for the construction of two warehouses—one of 
seven stories and one of four stories—to be added to the 
Cupples group have been issued, but there is a decided 
Scarcity of smaller work. 

The action of the Arkansas railroad commission last 
week in deciding to enforce the new distance tariff on 
and after April 10 is the subject of considerable specula- 
tion by the local lumbermen. This tariff fixes the rate 
on lumber shipments from points within the state to 
points within the state as follows, in cents per 100 
pounds: Under 50 miles, 3 cents; 51 to 75 miles, 44 
pet 76 to 100 miles, 5 cents; 101 to 150 miles, 6 cents; 
be: to 200 miles, 7 cents: 201 to 240 miles, 8 cents; 241 
p> i engine 9 cents; 261 to 280 miles, 10 cents; 281 to 
ie miles, 12 cents. Local opinion is to the effect that 

mgs will not be changed by the new law except so far 
e the railroads care to force shippers to its provisions. 
oo in shipments of rough stock to planing mills for 
Koni, apg as soon as worked there is very little local 
usiness in Arkansas, and it is thought that the roads 
will consider business of this character as interstate 
commerce on a reconsignment basis. The law can be 
_ very disagreeable if rigidly interpreted, but it is 

ought that, so far as lumber is concerned, there will be 


little trouble, 


George S. Miles, of El Dorado, Ark., treasurer of the 
George W. Miles Timber & Lumber Company, is spending 
a few days at the St. Louis offices of his concern. Mr. 
Miles reports the mill of this company shut down and 
undergoing extensive machinery improvements. 

The well known hardwood concern of F. H. Smith & 
Co. has been incorporated as the F. H. Smith Lumber 
Company, with a paid up capital stock of $100,000. The 
stockholders are Franklin H. Smith, president, 849 
shares; Joseph A. Hafner, vice-president, 100 shares; 
James M. Bullard, secretary and treasurer, fifty shares, 
and E. C, Smith, one share. Messrs. Hafner and Bullard 
have been with the firm of F. H. Smith & Co. for a num- 
ber of years and are both well known to the trade. 

James Moloney, of the Moloney-Bennet Belting Com- 
pany, of Chicago, passed through St. Louis last week 
en route home from Pine Bluff, Ark. Mr. Moloney was 
very jubilant over his success in capturing the order for 
the belting for the new Saw, zr & Austin plant at Pine 
Bluff, this being the largest order that has been out thus 
far this year. 

Robert D. Qwens, secretary of the Foster Lumber Mer- 
cantile Agency, has been very ill for almost six weeks 
with typhoid fever and is still in a critical condition. 
A couple of weeks ago he was strong enough to move 
around, but suffered a relapse. 

The Thomas & Proetz Commission Company has filed 
notice of an increase of capital stock from $2,500 to 
$25,000 and a change of name to the Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Company. This company has wholesale yards 
at the northern part of the city and intends branching 
out into the shipping trade. 

The Shultz Belting Company reports the shipment 
last week of two large orders to Denmark and Sweden. 
The foreign trade of this well known house is increasing 
rapidly. 

Among the many recent visitors to this city were 
R. H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
Cleveland, O., and J. J. Greer, of Colorado Springs, Colo. 





YELLOW PINE PRODUCERS AND DEALERS 
CONFER. 


(Special to the American Lumberman.) 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 5.—According to announcement 
a general meeting of the yellow pine trade was held at 
the Southern hotel in this city today under the auspices 
of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. It 
was very largely attended, every state having member- 
ship in the association being thoroughly represented. 

The meeting was called to order about 10 o’clock a. 
m. The morning session was devoted to a general dis- 
cussion, which covered all phases of the situation from 
the mill to the retail yard and from stocks on hand to 
prices. The talk was perfectly open and above board 
and yet pleasantly fraternal. Finally it was decided to 
appoint a special committee of ten which should take up 
the subjects under discussion, consider the situation and 
the facts brought out in the meeting and report a plan 
of action to the afternoon session. 

At 4 o’clock the committee of ten presented its report 
to the general meeting. It embraced the conclusions 
that trade prospects were never better; that stocks at 
most of the mills were only moderate, and that with a 
few days of bright weather a much greater volume of 
business would be upon the producers than they had a 
year ago. The report bore upon conditions and stated 
the grounds upon which to base a price policy, but did 
not include a price list. 

Discussion of the report developed a remarkable 
unanimity of sentiment and friendliness of feeling 
which resulted in unanimous action. It was felt that 
better results could be secured through the deliberations 
of the committee of ten than in any other way, and so 
the committee was continued with instructions to for- 
mulate a report as to comparative values and arrange 
to make the same effective April 16. After thus placing 
the situation in the hands of a carefully selected and 
exceptionally able and representative committee the 
meeting adjourned until April 16. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas, City, Mo., April 3.—Thée demand among the 
wholesale lumber dealers at Kansas City was consider- 
ably greater at the close than at the beginning of March. 
Since about the 20th of last month there has been a large 
inquiry for lumber and shingles, and for the past week 
orders have been coming in with much more freedom. 
This increase in the demand is directly due to the good 
building weather that has prevailed for ten days or more. 
Both locally and through the country people who have 
made plans for building this spring are starting in on 
the work, and while a few have already bought their lum- 
ber many more have asked for prices during the past 
week or two, and will place their orders in the near 
future. 

The increased inquiry, together with the visible 
improvement in the demand, has tended to strengthen the 
tone of the yellow pine market. Some of the manufac- 
turers who had made some heavy concessions from théir 
list prices directly after the suspension of the list are 
now holding rather closely to the list and are anxious to 
see the list put into force again. From conversations 
with a number of prominent yellow pine men at Kansas 
City it is gathered that their mills are fairly well supplied 
with orders, including timber bills, and that they think 
the prospects good for a heavy April demand. Speaking 
of prices the most of them lean to the opinion that the 
low-water mark on yellow pine for this year was passed 
in March, and that from this on the market will stif- 
fen up. 

One of the Jatest additions to the wholesale firms of 


Kansas City is W. C. Bowman & Co. This concern has 
been located at Fort Worth, Tex., and in addition to 
being extensively in the wholesale yellow pine business 
has a number of yards in Texas. W. C. Bowman has 
moved to Kansas City and will make his residence here. 
The Kansas City office will be the headquarters of the 
company, while the Fort Worth office will be continued 
as a branch office, in charge of G. C. Pratt. The Kansas 
City office, in addition to being the main office of W. C. 
Bowman & Co., will also be the southwestern selling 
office of the S. H. Bowman Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., W. C. Bowman being a member of this 
firm. White pine as well as yellow pine and cypress will 
be sold from this office. W.C. Bowman states that in his 
opinion Kansas City is the greatest yellow pine market 
in the country; that an operator comes in closer touch 
with the pulse of the market at this point than anywhere 
else, and that he has been contemplating moving his 
main office to Kansas City for over a year, but was 
unable to make his arrangements to do so until a few 
weeks ago. 

The lumber dealers of this section will be interested 
in the announcement that Jay Coatsworth has just 
started in the wholesale lumber business at Kansas City 
and has an office on the fourth floor of the Keith & Perry 
building. Mr. Coatsworth, while not very aged, was one 
of the first among the retail yard men at Kansas City 
before it was as large as it is at present. He opened the 
yard of Barker, Henry & Coatsworth at Kansas City in 
1878, when there were but five retail yards here. is 
company, afterward the Henry & Coatsworth Company, 
put in quite a number of yards in Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska, and operated them for a number of years, 
finally disposing of all their yards. Mr. Coatsworth has 
been out of the lumber business for about three years, 
but is again in the harness, and his friends predict that 
he will be successful in his latest venture. 

The Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers 
has engaged Judge David Martin, of Kansas, as one of its 
attorneys in its contest with the railroad companies for 
an adjustment of rates to Kansas and Oklahoma points. 
Judge Martin is one of the best lawyers in Kansas and 
is an ex-judge of the supreme court of that state. He 
will make a careful study of the case from a legal stand- 
point, and the association will act on his advice as to the 
best way to bring the matter into court. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company has removed to its 
new suite of rooms on the sixth floor of the Keith & 
Perry building. This suite of seven or eight rooms has 
been fitted up expressly for this company, from plans 
drawn by Architect Curtis, and the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company now occupies the handsomest and most com- 
plete suite of offices in Kansas City. 


FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Oreans, La., April 3.—Lake Charles is to have 
another big saw mill, a circular outfit which will have 
a capacity of 60,000 feet per day. It will be located on 
the Calcasieu river, just south of Powell’s mill. N. D. 
Pope, president and general manager of the Hodge 
Fence Company, which by the way will be absorbed by 
the new concern, is said to be the moving spirit in the 
enterprise. The contract for furnishing the machinery 
has already been let to the Curtis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of St. Louis. 

Your correspondent has just returned from an ex- 
tended trip through the Tensas district. At Monroe it 
was learned that the West Monroe Lumber Company 
had leased its plant for the coming year to Dodge & 
Sundbery, of Cairo, Ill. The West Monroe plant has a 
capacity of 60,000 feet a day. The management of 
the mill was turned over to the lessees last week. 

The E. G. Swartz Company, Limited, which cuts 
about 55,000 feet of yellow pine a day, has gotten in 
two new engines, which were put in active service ten 
days ago. The mill is at Swartz, La., on the Houston & 
Arkansas Southern railroad, a few miles out of Monroe. 
Mr. Swartz stated that the logging track of the com- 
pany was being rapidly pushed toward Ouachita City. 

The Dick & Kiser Lumber Company, of Winnsboro, 
will be ready to begin operations within the next week. 
This concern will cut hardwoods and will have, to begin 
with, a capacity of about 15,000 feet a day. 

A party comprising some of the leading lumbermen 
of the northwest spent a few days in New Orleans last 
week after a prospecting trip through Mississippi. In 
the party were L. H. Tainter, of Knapp, Stout & Co. 
Company, Menomonie, Wis.; P. E. Wilson, also of this 
company, who has charge of the southern end of the 
business, and Mr. Greer. The Knapp, Stout & Co. 
Company is among the largest owners of yellow = 
stumpage in the south. This year finishes its Wis- 
consin cut, and there is a good chance that it will 
operate some of its southern holdings at no very 
distant date. Last week the gentlemen spent several 
days in riding over their Mississippi lands. 

It is reported that the McKeon lands, in Jones county, 
Miss., have been sold to a Michigan syndicate at $8 
an acre. There are 30,000 acres in the tract. 

Edward Lowe, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was ‘here last 
week. Mr. Lowe’s visits are generally dictated by busi- - 
ness, but this time he came down purely on pleasure. 

William E. Ramsay, of the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber 
Company, Lake Charles, passed through New Orleans 
last week on his way east, where he will spend a few 
days with his two sons, who are at school in Poughkeep- 
sie. 

Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., believe 
that section should have better school houses and are 
doing something substantial toward getting them. For 
every school located on their land they offer to deed 
to the county a suitable lot, not to exceed two acres, 
and donate $25 toward building a new school house. 

Among the lumbermen in the city last week were 
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G. M. Bowie, of Whitecastle; J. D. Fisher, of Baton 
Rouge, and George S. Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss. 

J. B. Flint, of the firm of Flint, Erving & Lindsay, 
Pittsburg, Pa., who spent several days in New Orleans 
the latter part of the week just ended, stated that he 
was at a loss to figure out the reasons for the depres- 
sion in the price of yellow pine. He said that business 
conditions in Pittsburg were never more promising, nor 
had the demand for pine or the outlook for the spring 
trade ever been better. 

L. G. Nickles, whose shingle and saw mill at Placque- 
mine was destroyed by fire last week, is placing orders 
for machinery to replace his plant. 


NORTH CAROLINA PRICES REAFFIRMED. 


NorFotk, VA., April 5.—The North Carolina Pine 
Association met here today with nearly every member 
present. A very strong feeling was shown in regard 
not only to the present situation but to the prospects 
for the future. It was ascertained that stocks were 
extremely light, being reduced to practically ten days’ 
output of the mills. The meeting agreed to maintain 
the present prices, which are quite satisfactory, though 
there were some who advocated an advance in certain 
items. 


IN SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS. 


Beaumont, Tex., April 3.—The week under review, 
while showing some improvement over the preceding one, 
has not been altogether satisfactory to the members of 
the lumber fraternity. The cause has been the weather. 
While not much rain has fallen during the week just 
ended, the effects of the deluge of the week before are still 
plainly visible. Not for several years has there been 
an equal amount of water standing on the surface of 
the surrounding country. As mentioned in the last issue, 
the heavy rains made it necessary to abandon logging in 
the woods of this section, and in most instances it ‘has 
not yet been possible to resume it. In consequence many 
of the mills are standing idle. The Beaumont mills have 
been more fortunate in this respect than their neigh- 
bors, as they happened to have a sufficient supply of 
logs in the booms in the river to enable them to keep 
running. 

It is gratifying to note that on the whole stocks have 
been decreased during the month ‘ust ended, although 
the amount of the decrease is insignificant, and we men- 
tion the fact simply to show that stocks are beginning to 
take the trend which has been erstwhile predicted of 
them. However, one reason for this state of affairs is 
that the mills have not been able to run steadily during 
March. 

There are not many orders coming to hand from the 
northwestern territory. This has been somewhat of a 
surprise to the local manufacturers, as it ‘had been con- 
fidently expected that a nice trade would be enjoyed 
from that section from the beginning of March. The 
failure to receive the orders is attributed by several of 
the mill men to the bad weather which has existed; 
others have put forth different reasons, while still others 
have jumped on board the train and have gone them- 
selves to see just what is the matter. 

There seems to be considerable activity in the export 
market, especially in the trade with England. It is noted 
that the large stocks usually held by our English cousins 
are being heavily drafted on in order for South Africa 
where military operations require a large amount of 
timber. This has had its effect on the market to an 
appreciable extent, and schedules of sawn timber for that 
market are easily obtainable by the mills at very good 
figures. In regard to other export stock, kiln-dried 
clears for Germany seem to be strong, and a sale is even 
now being negotiated that will net the mill quite a 
handsome figure at the cars, for about 700,000 feet. 

A certain mill during the past month booked orders 
for over 230 cars of lumber, and out of the lot fully 150 
to 175 cars were for timber. That about sizes up the 
situation. There is no trouble in securing timber orders, 
and for any kind of timber one wants to cut. The prices, 
too, are satisfactory. There is quite a demand for ma- 
terial for oil mills, rice mills and repairs to sugar mills, 
ete. The call for car sills, decking and siding is still 
very strong, and inquiries are coming to hand for such 
material to be delivered as late as next fall. 

By this time next week all the mill men of this sec- 
tion will be getting ready to ‘attend the convention of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, which meets at 
Waco on April 10. The indications are that there will 
be a very good attendance, as the location is central, 
and reports coming in from the dealers show that they 
will be there in large numbers. 


MOBILE EXPORT AND DOTFIESTIC TRADE. 


Mose, AtA., April 3.—The feature of the export 
market is the firm tone that prevails and the regularity 
with which schedules are coming in. The mills con- 
tinue to run six days in the week and it is said that the 
stock of logs at the coast mills is larger than ever before 
in the history of the trade. Sawn timber is quoted at 
16 cents at Mobile, with stocks normal, while there is 
no hewn timber on hand. 

The Pearl river district is a new field opened for some 
of the Mobile exporters and at present 3,000 pieces are 
being floated out. 

The exports continue large, while those to Cuba are 
phenomenal. The Netherlands are now large buyers of 
saps and prime, while Spain is taking quite a quantity. 
In fact, one shipper ‘here tells me that all of his busi- 
ness this season has been done with Spain, and a very 
satisfactory business it has been. 

A good deal is being said about over-production. From 
all available sources of information the writer finds that 


there will possibly be an increase of 25 percent in the 
south. It is safe to say that the south alone will con- 
sume all of the surplus, while the demand from foreign 
countries is double what it was last year. There are 
fifty-seven cotton mills to be erected in the south and it 
is estimated that this alone will consume 57,000,000 feet, 
to say nothing of the auxiliary buildings. In this im- 
mediate vicinity the new towns springing up along the 
line of the Mobile & Ohio, the Louisville & Nashville, the 
Gulf & Ship Island, and the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas 
City railroads, in addition to factories, railroad material, 
docks, ete., will soon solve for the Gulf coast the problem 
of over-production. 

Pearlington, Miss., is probably better known in 
Europe, South America and the West Indies than here 
at home. It is located in southern Mississippi, about 
fifty miles from New Orleans and 100 miles from 
Mobile, on the Pearl river about eight miles up from 
English Lookout, where the Pearl river crosses the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad. 

Accompanied by J. 8. Otis, of the H. Weston Lumber 
Company, Logtown, Miss., your representative recently 
made a tour of the big lumber producing plants located 
near by. The H. Weston Lumber Company cuts 75,000 
feet a day while the Poitivent & Favre Lumber Com- 
pany manufactures 125,000 feet. Both of these con- 
cerns have dry kilns, planers and all modern facilities 
for the manufacturing and handling of the product. 
Mention has already been made of the new band mill soon 
to be erected by the H. Weston Lumber Company. The 
proposed site for the mill is an excellent one, and the 
mill will be of large capacity. A new store and office 
building 50x100 feet is now in course of erection. In 
reference to business, Mr. Otis said: “I think we get 
out of a log all there is in it. Our New Orleans yard 
absorbs all the cheap material, while Europe takes 
the prime and saps.” Within the past twelve months 
this company has accumulated 70,000 acres of virgin 
timber land, while it is constantly adding to it by small 
purchases. It now has a full year’s supply of logs in 
the booms. 

In reply to a question Mr. Otis said: “I think prices 
will hold up for some time yet. At least I fail to see 
the slightest indication of weakening and there is no 
reason why they should not hold up indefinitely. All 
of the mills are full of orders and in my opinion the 
demand will equal the output of the Gulf coast for quite 
a while yet.” 

The H, Weston Lumber Company owns and operates a 
very complete saw mill of 75,000 feet daily capacity, with 
dry kilns and planers. It also owns on operates three 
tow boats, two barges and several schooners. The offi- 
cers of the company are H. Weston, president; H. S. 
Weston, vice-president; J. 8. Otis, secretary, and D. R. 
Weston, treasurer. Mr. Otis is in full charge here and is 
considered one of the most efficient mill men and lum- 
bermen of the Gulf coast. His rise to prominence in 
the lumber world has been made step by step. In 1876 he 
left college and entered that great college from which 
so many of our men have matriculated, i. e., the slab 
pile; and he soon became so proficient at rolling slabs 
that he rolled them as well as himself upward and is 
still on the move, with this immense concern back of 
him. Where he will pause the anxious lumber buyer 
would like to know. To Mr. Otis is due in some measure 
the steady advance in prices in this district. 

At the last meeting of the Export Bureau of Informa- 
tion, the name of the H. Weston Lumber Company was 
added to the rolls, thus showing that the good work done 
by the bureau is acknowledged after having witnessed 
the test of time. Since that time the Poitivent & Favre 
Lumber Company has also come in and this combina- 
tion from the Pearlington district will henceforth be a 
power in the organization. At Pearlington is located 
the plant of the Poitivent & Favre Lumber Company. 
This is one of the largest concerns in the south. The 
mill is a double circular and gang, with a capacity of 
125,000 feet a day. The company ships to Europe, South 
America, Africa, Mexico and the West Indies. It owns 
and operates its own schooners and tug boats, in addi- 
tion to a saw mill and yard in New Orleans. 

It is probable that a slight effort could secure an 
appropriation from congress to deepen Pearl river suffi- 
ciently to allow vessels of ordinary carrying capacity to 
proceed up to the mills, thus saving at least $1 a 
thousand or $200 a day to the mills. 

The Pearl river district is establishing a reputation 
for a fine quality of hewn timber. About 3,000 pieces of 
100 cubic foot average are now being floated out for 
shipment to Europe. 

L. B. Sullivan, chief clerk to the general agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad at Mobile, has been 
appointed general freight and passenger agent of the 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad, with headquar- 
ters at Mobile. In this connection we are authorized to 
say that the line will be extended to Jackson, Miss., as 
rapidly as men and money can do the work, thus open- 
ing up a country rich in timber and farm products. 

The Yellow Pine Lumber Company, Mobile, Ala., has 
decided not to move the saw mill from this city to Yel- 
low Pine, Ala., where it already has one mill. It will, 
however, build a new plant at that point, continuing 
to operate the one in this city as heretofore. 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN ALABASIA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 31.—Local conditions in 
the realm of lumber are not so lively as they might be, 
though the dealers are not at all despondent, for the out- 
look was never rosier. The setting aside of the list has 
made things uncertain. After its re-establishment on 
April 5, if it is re-established, a rush is looked for, for 
both buyers and sellers are holding off. With the dealers 


who sell to the retail trade there is no complaint, the 
demand being good and the prospects very bright. 

George S. Mooar, local agent of the Robert H. Jenks 
Lumber Company, of Cleveland, O., who has just returned 
from a trip north, said to your correspondent: “I expect 
much better business after the weather settles. It’s 
awful in the north now, but we are doing a nice business, 
While north I closed a contract with the barracks at 
Columbus, O., for 300,000 feet of edge-grain flooring, a 
neat bill. My firm has just contracted to handle for Mis- 
sissippi parties 20,000,000 feet of timbers during the com- 
ing year.” 

Some expensive building is going to take place in Ala- 
bama in the next few months. In Birmingham the con- 
tract will be let on April 25 by Architect D. A. Helmich 
for a five-story brick, which Milner & Kettig will build 
at Railroad avenue and Twentieth street, to cost $60,000. 
Montgomery parties, represented here by Bailey & How- 
ard, real estate agents, will erect at Twentieth street 
and Fourth avenue a two-story brick, sixty feet front, 
to cost $50,000. A local lumber dealer tells your corre- 
spondent that he is now figuring on several big orders 
for house lumber with corporations in the district. 

Following are new structures over the state that have 
been decided upon: 

At Epes, cotton seed oil mill, cost $50,000; T. L. Smith, 
general manager. 

At Anniston, cotton mill by Noble & Keith, $100,000 ; cot- 
ton mill by Anniston Cotton Yarn Company, $100,000; cot- 
ton mill by Robinson Bros., $100,000. 

At Opelika, cotton mill, $100,000; lot bought and work 
commenced. 

At Uniontown, cotton mill, cost $100,000; work com- 
menced. 

At Decatur, bridge works, buildings to cover three blocks, 

At Ensley, new Catholic church, cost $10,000. Matter in 
hands of E. J. McCrossin, of this city. 

At Collinsville, new hotel by A. M. 
and new residence. 

By Jefferson county, buildings for electric light plant to 
supply the county. 

At Athens, a $10,000 residence by Henry Warten. 

At Anniston, eight cottages by L. H. Kaplan. 

At Huntsville, new church by Presbyterians, $3,000; by 
W. I. Wellman, three new cottages: by Milton Humes, two 
cottages; new Gudenrath block, 70-foot front, 80 feet deep, 
two stories; by C. L. Nolen, four 10-room residences. <A 
leading Huntsville citizen says $1,000,000 will be spent there 
in new buildings this summer. 


Weaver for owners 


At Montevallo, George Kroell will erect new opera house ; 
Morgan Bros. will build brick store. 

At Prattville, several new brick stores to replace build- 
ings recently burned. 

At Anniston, Noble Street theater will be remodeled at a 
cost of $10,000. 


THE TEXAS CONVENTION. 


The annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas will be held at Waco, that state, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of next week, April 10, 11 and 
12. It is promised that this will be one of the most 
important conventions in the history of the Texas asso- 
ciation. The annual gathering of the Texas lumbermen 
is always a notable occasion in lumber circles of the 
southwest, and this will be no exception to the rule. 
The lumbermen of Waco will give visiting lumbermen a 
most hospitable reception, and it is expected that the event 
will be fully up to if it does not exceed the standard of 
previous years. Special rates have been made by all the 
railroads, and special rates will also be given by the 
hotels in Waco. Retailers of Texas, whether members 
of the association or not, are earnestly invited to be 
present and participate in the proceedings. 


SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The following wood products were shipped from the 
port of Jacksorville, Fla., during the month of March: 
Coastwise, lumber, 10,512,184 feet, and foreign, 1,862,216 
feet, or a total of 12,374,400 feet; shingles, 4,269,600, 
and crossties, 61,888. 

The South Missouri Pine Lumber Company has been 
incorporated at St. Joseph, Mo., to deal in timber lands 
and lumber, by A. H. Haus, E. P. Ewart, W. F. Maxwell 
and Kk. C. Hartwig. The land owned by the company 
consists of 10,000 acres of yellow pine land lying in 
Carter, Butler and Wayne counties, and it is the inten- 
tion of the directors to plant fruit trees after clearing 
the tract of the pine. The capital stock is $50,000. 


The Kyle Lumber Company has established a planing 
mill and other woodworking machinery at Alabama City, 
Ala. Besides the usual products of such plants there will 
be several kinds of furniture manufactured. 


High water has interfered greatly with milling opera- 
tions in east central Texas for ten days past. Nearly 
all the mills in this section have been more or Jess dis- 
abled by washouts on the log roads—mostly bridges or 
dirt fills—and several mills have had to shut down for 
a week for this reason. The woods offer little encourage- 
ment yet, being so wet in places that it is almost impos- 
sible to do any logging at all until dry weather shall 
harden the wet soil and dry up the soft “bog holes,” 
where the horses and cattle, used in pulling logs to the 
cars and loading them, mire down. Wagon roads are in 
almost impassable condition. 


The headquarters of the Sample Lumber Company, 
which for some years past have been at Hollins, Ala., 
are now removed to rooms 5 and 6 Chalifoux building, 
Birmingham, Ala., where the company’s lumbermen 
friends will find John L. Kaul, president and gencral 
manager, and his two capable assistants, Harry Hunting- 
ton and Fontaine McCullam, to extend them a cordial 
greeting. 

The Mackie Lumber Company, of Piedmont, W. Va., 
has purchased 800 acres of timber and coal land in Gar- 
rett county, Maryland, also a body of timber land in 
Allegheny county, opposite Keyser, W. Va. The com- 
pany will begin cutting and marketing the timber at 
once, 
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MEMPHIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Memeuis, TENN., April 4.—Local lumbermen have at 
last become worked up over the question of demurrage 
and last night the Lumbermen’s Club held a meeting 
and gave a banquet which was originally planned to 
bring about a conference between them and operating 
or transportation officials of the railroads, the object 
of course to be a discussion of grievances arising from 
the regulations of the Memphis Car Service Associa- 
tion. The weather was rather bad and as a result only 
one or two railroad men put in their appearance, and 
they were representatives of the traffic instead of the 
transportation department. The question is one which 
comes within the jurisdiction of the superintendents 
of the Memphis lines, and really. the traffic people have 
nothing to do with it. This was explained to the lum- 
bermen in one or two of the brief addresses which 
were made by outsiders, 

President J. W. Thompson, of the club, officiated as 
toastmaster and the menu “discussed” was a particu- 
larly pleasing one. There were probably thirty guests 
and when the party reached their coffee the toastmaster 
announced that he wanted the speech-making to begin 
with an address from W. H. Russe, of the entertainment 
committee, on the work of the association and what 
should be done by its members to make it more effec- 
tive. 

Mr, Russe said he thought there was too much pleas- 
ure about their meetings and not enough business. The 
gatherings were not frequent enough; it was his idea 
that the members of the club should get together each 
Saturday night. The club now has permanent head- 
quarters in the Planters Insurance building, and there 
is no reason why the change should not be made, accord- 
ing to a number of the leading Memphis mill men and 
wholesalers. Mr. Russe said he would not be with 
the club again for several months, as his plans have 
been made to go abroad for probably half a year, and 
he expects to leave in a short time. He wanted to see 
something done to stir the members of the club up 
and accomplish the purposes of a regular business as 
well as social organization. 

Among the things which Mr. Russe thought should 
be taken up was the demurrage question. He detailed 
a number of instances where wrongs had been done 
his firm, Russe & Burgess, and pointed out more than 
one case where, declining to stand the demurrage charge, 
no attempt had been made to collect it. He thought 
there was but one way to settle the matter, and that 
was through the courts. He believed the transporta- 
tion companies had no right to make such demands 
as they have been in the habit of making, and thought 
it would be possible to defeat the idea of demurrage in 
the courts, except in those cases where it could be shown 
that the lumberman had used cars as storage warehouses. 
This he recognized was unjust to the railroad com- 
panies, but the lumbermen frequently were called upon 
and forced to be lenient with the transportation com- 
panies and he saw no reason why reciprocal relations 
should not exist. 

R. J. Darnell favored the employment of an attorney 
to investigate the matter and report just what the 
rights of the lumbermen were. This suggestion was 
approved by Ike Watts, a representative of E. T. Ben- 
nett & Co., Mr. Russe and Mr, Thompson, but some of 
the members of the club were in for making an issue 
of the matter without delay. The conservative spirit 
finally prevailed and it is more than probable that a 
meeting between the lumbermen and the transportation 
officials of the Memphis lines will be held jointly and 
then, if it is found impossible to settle the differences 
as to demurrage amicably, it is certain that there will 
be a lawsuit to follow, and the lumbermen are ready 
to carry the matter to the highest courts of the land. 
They think in many instances their treatment has been 
arbitrary and unjust and they are getting tired of talk. 

The whole question for the present is in the hands 
of the railroad committee of the club, and it is more 
than probable that no further action will be taken until 
another meeting of the club shall be held. 

Lumber trade and lumber industries in this district 
have been quieter during the past four or five weeks 
than for about a year; demand as well as the prices 
have been somewhat off. The dealers are not disposed 
to view this condition with alarm, because they appre- 
late the fact that there has been little accumulation 
of stocks, and it is their opinion that there will be none 
this Spring. They are not at all discouraged and 
think that it will be a very short time until the prices 
and demand are as strong as ever. One of the reasons 
ao these conditions are attributed is the recent 

cold weather in the north and east, but other 
reasons of a more permanent character have also affected 
the general tone of the trade. For example, export 
— have been very high and the export movement 

tom this district is probably 33 1-3 percent off as a 
result. The wise ones think now that the export move- 
Gate en at an ~ the rates will re- 
the ‘wsoy | condition in a short time and that 

ement will liven up considerably. 


Charles Holyoke, who represents several Boston hard- 
wood lumber concerns, has been in the city this week 
and he expressed the opinion that Memphis is now in a 
position to dominate the prices of the hardwoods of the 
United States. In other words, it is his opinion tnat 
this district holds the key to the situation in view of the 
fact that we have plenty of such Jumber as quartered 
oak, as compared to the stocks at competitive points, 
and it is generally conceded among the visitors who 
have come to Memphis of late that the quality of the 
oak supplied from this center is of a higher standard 
than any now available. This is the way the dealers 
look at the situation, and for that reason they are not 
in the least wrought up over the easing off in prices. 
They propose to remain lumber bulls and hold their 
stuff for the price they think it should bring. 





CUMBERLAND RIVER HARDWOOD MATTERS. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 3.—Nashville dealers are in 
the position of turning down orders almost daily, because 
of lack of lumber to fill them. The scarcity of poplar is 
especially noticeable, more so than ever before in this 
market, and its price in consequence, particularly for 
firsts and seconds, is stiff. In the last thirty days the 
price has advanced at least 10 percent for these grades. 
The cause of this scarcity is because of the urgent 
demand, and the limited supply, the latter being caused 
by the mediocre quality of logs which came down the 
river this spring; and of those that did come 60 percent 
were of other woods such as ash, oak, chestnut, ete. 

Lumber business in Nashville continues exceeding 
brisk. Buyers from northern and eastern markets are 
here constantly, an indication that hardwoods from this 
section are sought for in these markets. The movement 
is satisfactory in all lines of lumber. Oak is in demand 
and the price well maintained. 

J. B. Allen, jr., formerly of Nashville, but now of 
Memphis, was in the city last week. Mr. Allen is secre- 
tary of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, of Mem- 
phis, which company controls the output of four mills 
and has recently acquired the output of two other mills 
near Mobile. Mr. Allen reports trade a little dull as 
regards sales, but that plenty of stock is coming in from 
the mills controlled by his company. 

The receipts of logs at Chattanooga since January 1 
are said to break all previous records. Eighteen million 
feet have been received during this period. 

John Catheart and Luke Davidson, of Glasgow, Ky., 
will build and operate saw mills at that place. 

The Enterprise Spoke Company, of Gurley, Ala., has 
decided to double the capacity of its mill and has reor- 
ganized with the following officers: Lownes H. Davis, 
president; A. M. English, vice-president; W. A. Morton, 
secretary and treasurer; W. R. Sullivan, general man- 
ager. 

The Bristol Door & Lumber Company, of Bristol, 
Tenn., has bought land adjoining its plant and will erect 
an addition to its factory. 

The Davidson Lumber Company, of this city, will ship 
a lot of lumber in the log from Quebeck, Tenn., in a few 
days. Several thousand carloads of wood and spokes are 
at Quebeck awaiting cars for shipment. 

A $50,000 timber deal is in process of consummation in 
eastern Tennessee. H. R. and A. C. Palmetier, of 
Coudersport, Pa., were in Knoxville last week negotiat- 
ing for from 25,000 to 30,000 acres of valuable timber 
land in eastern Tennessee and it is understood will 
erect saw mills upon the property. 

Snodgrass & Field’s veneering plant at Chattanooga, 
which has been shut down for some time, resumed work 
the first of the month. 

It is stated that O. G. Benedict, of Ashley, Ohio, will 
shortly establish a large factory at Chattanooga to be 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of lodge fur- 
niture. 





THE STATE OF THE MARKET. 


C. A. Ward, of Chicago, president of the Ward Lum- 
ber Company, hardwood manufacturer at Whiting, Mo., 
and Rosedale, Miss., and a recognized hardwood author- 
ity, good-naturedly allowed himself to be interrupted 
in the midst of his morning mail in order to state his 
summary of the situation, although he quizzically 
remarked, “Really it don’t pay me to have these facts 
printed.” He continued: 

“The condition prevailing in the hardwood market is 
unprecedented in the history of the trade. For the past 
nine months, particularly in the south, the weather has 
been of the very best for operations in the woods and at 
the mill. The output at the better class of saw mills 
has been large and steady. Many mills which are usually 
subjected to the overflow of the large streams in the 
south have had no trouble of that kind to contend with; 
and the output of a given number of mills during the 
past six or eight months will exceed the output of any 
other similar period. 

“Also, there have been and are now being added mill 
plants of the larger and more substantial character, with 
a consequent additional increase, actual and prospective, 
in the output. Notwithstanding all this assortments of 
lumber available for use have been constantly reduced, 
even since the first of March; until now it is almost 
impossible for a buyer to secure any assortm2nt of stock 
fit to work. I do not believe that the output today of 
hardwoods is equal to the consumption in the various 
lines which use it. 

“T had supposed that this steady production would be 
felt in easier markets; but, on the contrary, the market 
is stronger today and has been stronger from day to day 
right through the winter. Holidays, strikes, lockouts, 
the closing up of the year’s business, etc., all seem 





to have had no effect whatever upon the market in the 
way of producing a surplus. 

“There are on foot now a great many schemes for 
establishing new plants in all directions. It is not likely, 
however, that their success will be materially greater 
than in similar preceding efforts, notwithstanding the 
favorable conditions at present surrounding the busi- 
ness. There is no undertaking more uncertain of profit 
than the saw mill industry, particularly in the south. 

“There will be a falling off in the output of certain 
mills, for the reason that there has been no floating stage 
for getting logs out of the woods, as is usually done at 
this season of the year; and the production of ash, cot 
tonwood, cypress, etc., may be reduced materially from 
estimates made sixty days ago. 

“In the present scarcity of stock in condition prices 
are hard to fix; but there is every prospect of some 
further advance in every kind of hardwood lumber. The 
capacity of this country to absorb lumber is enormous, 
and while general business conditions remain favorable 
lumber cannot decline in price.” 





WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH BEECH? 


The time would seem to have come when beech should 
be given a position in the market, both in demand and in 
price, in accordance with its real value. lt has always 
been preferred for certain uses, but those uses were lim- 
ited in number and in their requirement, with the result 
that beech timber has been an asset of little value and 
the production had to be kept within narrow limits in 
order to prevent a heavy overstocking of the market. 

At this time people are looking for substitutes for their 
old time favorites and almost any wood that grows in 
the United States in commercial quantities and of a 
size suited to general lumber purposes is being utilized. 
Beech, however, seems to be lagging behind the proces- 
sion, though there is an increase in its use and some signs 
of a growing interest in it. 

Beech is a hard, strong wood of close grain, but with- 
out much flexibility. If loaded to the bending point 
dry beams break suddenly, and when near the limit of 
strength may rupture under shock. In other countries 
it is extensively employed by carpenters, millwrights and 
wagon makers and in turning and wood carving, but in 
this country its chief use has been for lasts, planes, chair 
bottoms and the like. [ 

The greatest objection to it beyond its lack of flexibil- 
ity or elasticity is the difficulty of seasoning it and its 
liability to develop fine checks in seasoning. Where 
checking is avoided it is susceptible of a fine polish. 

Not only consideration of the character of the wood but 
also experience indicates that beech should be a valuable 
and valued building timber. Unlike oak, yellow pine 
and some other woods, it should never in actual use be 
tested to the limit of its strength. The woods mentioned 
and many others give ample warning of when the limit 
of strength is being reached by bending under a load long 
before the point of rupture is reached. With beech, 
however, it is not so, and though its. strength is practi- 
cally as great as that of any wood used for timber pur- 
poses, it gives no warning of approaching failure. But 
when used in sections sufficient for the purpose, wita a 
due allowance for safety, it is a most desirable building 
material. It has been thoroughly demonstrated in this 
respect in some Jocalities, and particularly in Cincinnati, 
O., where it is the favorite material for factory and 
warehouse construction. It makes a more rigid floor than 
any other material to be had and holds its place perfectly. 
It is said not to be very durable when exposed to the 
weather, but this is no drawback when used in the 
interior of a building. 

For another thing beech is a valuable material, and 
that is for flooring. Excepting for its tendency to check 
it will furnish as fine a surface in a floor as any material 
there is; but this checking is almost always very fine, 
so that it does not impair the strength or durability of 
the wood under wear. Its universal use for shoe lasts, 
plane stocks, handles, etc., indicates that it might have 
a much wider range of use where strength and durability 
are wanted. 

Beech is a wood of wide distribution, growing almost 
everywhere in the eastern half of the United States from 
north to south, perhaps reaching its greatest develop- 
ment and size in the valley of the lower Mississippi. This 
intrinsically valuable forest resource should come into 
use and hardwood timber owners and manufacturers 
should cultivate a demand for it. Much can be done for 
it by lumbermen themselves. It is at present a cheap 
material because the timber is abundant and the demand 
up to this time has been light. There is no reason why 
a year or two of vigorous promoting on the part of hard- 
wood producers should not enhance the value of the 
standing timber 50 cents to $1 a thousand. 
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// ‘THE NORTHERN WINTER LOG CROP. 


Hardwood lumbermen generally are interested in the 
results of the winter’s work in the woods of Wisconsin 
and Michigan, therefore a few days ago the Lumberman 
sent out a request for reports as to the result of winter 
logging. At the time of going to press fifty-six reports 
had been received, thirty-seven of them from Wisconsin 
and the upper peninsula of Michigan and nineteen from 
the lower peninsula of Michigan. 

The reports from Wisconsin and the upper peninsula 
of Michigan shows an input during the season just 
closed of 64,278,000 feet of hardwood logs as against 
49,682,000 for the winter of 1898-9. This increase 
amounts to 30 percent and shows that the good logging 
weather of the last six weeks was taken full advantage 
of and turned an anticipated shortage into a surplus. 
Assuming that the same conditions prevail throughout 
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the entire district, there will be a quite heavy addition 
to the hardwood supply coming from Wisconsin, and will 
have influence chiefly on the red oak, basswood, elm 
and birch supplies. The nineteen reports from the 
lower peninsula of Michigan show an input this season 
of 27,000,000 feet, against 26,000,000 feet for the pre- 
vious season. This was practically no increase. 
Putting the two districts together, the fifty-six reports 
show a total input of 91,409,000 feet during the last 
winter, against 75,864,000 feet for the previous winter, 
an increase of about 21 percent, which may be assumed 
to be the increase in the total northern hardwood pro- 
duction. 


Heavy.Sales of this Year’s Cut. 


William H. White, the heavy hardwood and hemlock 
operator of Boyne City, Mich., was in Chicago last Sat- 
urday, expressing himself very well pleased with the 
outlook for business. The mills of William H. White & 
Co. run the year around and constitute one of the largest 
operations in the lower peninsula, the business having 
steadily grown in the last few years. Mr. White says 
that they have orders on their books for lumber worth 
$250,000, which makes them feel reasonably well assured 
of the future. The cut of the firm is about half hemlock 
and about one-quarter maple, with the remainder divided 
among various hardwoods, chiefly basswood and beech. 
Mr. White has recently placed an order for a Cody log- 
loader, this order having been given after investigating 
several other loaders, and he expects, if the machine 
proves satisfactory, to add another to his logging equip- 
ment before long. 

YY 


The Hardwood Possibilities of the South. 


There has never been any attempt to estimate the 
hardwoods of the Mississippi valley and very little is 
known about their exact extent. That section, how- 
ever, it is thought by good authorities, will soon come 
to be the source of hardwood supplies for the country 
und will supply not only those hardwoods which have 
been long used and recognized as staples, but also some 
substitutes which will soon come into prominence. One 
of these is gum, which appears to be the only wood 
avauable in suflicient quantities to take the place of 
oak. ‘The capabilities ot this wood are being recognized 
by the conservative English people fully as rapidly as in 
this country and there it 1s very popular under the 
name of satin walnut. It is a fine finished lumber and 
those familiar with it say that in intrinsic value it is 
ahead of either oak or walnut when the treatment 
which is necessary in order to bring out its best qual- 
ities is recognized and employed. It is used very 
largely now in the south for furniture as well as for 
finishing. Tupelo gum is also coming into much favor 
as a wood for barrel stock and for a large number of 
special purposes. ‘he agricultural implement men are 
also beginning to make considerable uses of it. 

Tupeio gum grows along with cypress, and some of 
the concerns cutting cypress could to good advantage 
put in mills for the cutting of the gum, which could 
be brought from the woods in the same logging opera- 
tions. 

T. K. Edwards, lumber agent of the Illinois Central 
railroad, has done some very effective work in bring- 
ing che wood to the attention of northern consumers, 
and if tue southern lumbermen will also give it some 
attention tupelo gum will soon be ranked among the 
important hardwoods. A recent order of the McCor- 
mick Harvester Company, for 1,000,000 feet of tupelo 
gum, with an option of increasing the order to 3,000,000 
feet, is a hint as to its possible field in this direction, 


HARDWOOD NOTES. 


A new wood suitable for railroad ties has been found 
in the northern part of the Argentine Republic, called 
the red cuebracho. This is a very hard wood, containing 
15 to 20 percent of tannin not only in the bark but 
throughout the interior of the tree, which acts as a pre- 
servative. Posts of this material have been buried fifty 
years and are still in good condition. Cuebracho ‘has 
never been used for railroad purposes except in its native 
state, where the ground is frequently sandy, exposed to 
heavy rains and dried by intense heat. 

The Chickamauga Manufacturing Company has been 
organized at Chickamauga, Ga., where it has established 
a mill for the manufacture of wooden berry boxes and 
butter dishes, for which poplar is used. 


The new saw mill of Steagall & Webster, at Huntsville, 
Ala., is now completed and is turning out lumber at the 
rate of 40,000 feet daily. The company is just now saw- 
ing 200,000 feet of walnut lumber for shipment abroad. 

Three barges recently arrived at Louisville, Ky., from 
the lower Mississippi river, carrying 1,350,000 feet of 
cottonwood lumber for the C. C. Mengel, jr., & Bro. Com- 
pany, of that city. 


PBDI LD LILI LL IF 


The application for a receiver for the Indianapolis 
Planing Mill Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
refused by the court on the ground that the company 
is in no way insolvent and its affairs can be settled out 
of court without entailing the expense of a receivership. 

PPPDAA PDI LDP LL LISD 


W. P. Ketcham, formerly president of the Ketcham 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, has asked to be relieved 
from an indebtedness of $750,073 to which he was ren- 
dered liable by indorsing the company’s paper. The 
company failed in 1895. Mr. Ketcham’s assets are 
oe at $89,000, consisting entirely of stock in corpo- 
rations. 
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Oscar H. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., was a welcome visitor at the office of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman on Tuesday of this week. 


C. E. Foster, of the retail lumber firm of Kirk & 
Foster, Valparaiso, Ind., was on the Chicago market 
this week looking over the lumber situation. 

Dan W. Saunders, of Kansas City, Mo., was in the 
city recently conferring with his partner, J. L. Buckner, 
of the Buckner-Saunders Lumber Company, 1310 Mo- 
nadnock building, this city. 

W. M. Gunton, president of the W. M. Gunton 
Lumber Company, Rochelle, La., spent several days in 
the city recently, returning to the scene of the com- 
pany’s operations on Wednesday evening last. 

Jacob Slimmer, of the hardwood firm of Jacob Slim- 
mer & Son, Wausau, Wis., was a visitor in the city a 
day or two this week. Mr. Slimmer is well satisfied 
with the present condition of the hardwood market, 
and believes the coming season’s trade will break the 
record. 

The Lumberman enjoyed a brief call last week from 
W. H. Honeyman, of Vandalia, Mich., who is engaged in 
the manufacture of hardwood lumber at that point. Mr. 
Honeyman has been making staves for several years, but 
has only recently embarked in the hardwood business. 
His product includes maple, oak, ash, basswood, ete. 

W. W. French, of the French Lumber Company, 
Waynesboro, Tenn., spent several days in the city this 
weck. Mr. French is a manufacturer of poplar, oak, 
and other southern hardwoods, and reports a splendid 
demand at first hands. He states that prices are strong, 
and that this has been a good season for hardwood mill 
men in his district. 

W. J. Carney, of the Carney Bros. Company, this city, 
returned last week from a seven months’ trip abroad. 
Judging from Mr. Carney’s appearance ‘he enjoyed his 
vacation very much, but nevertheless he seems glad to 
get back into the harness again, especially as the demand 
for cedar products is taxing the resources of his company 
to keep up with orders. 

F. H. Cass, lumber agent of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois railroad, with headquarters in this city, has 
just returned from a month’s trip along the new ex- 
tension of the company’s line in southern Illinois and 
Missouri, as well as other southern points. Mr. Cass 
reports an excellent prospect for freight business for 
his company in that section in lumber and numerous 
other commodities. 

L. J. Bardwell, of the Bardwell-Robinson Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., was a Chicago visitor this week 
and spent a portion of Tuesday visiting the sash and 
door concerns in the Twenty-second street lumber dis- 
trict. Mr. Bardwell reports a quiet trade in stock sizes 
of sash, doors and blinds, but says there is a large 
amount of figuring on special work and indications that 
business will be good as soon as the weather becomes 
favorable for building operations. 


J. S. Thompson, manager of the Anson-Hixon Sash & 
Door Company, Merrill, Wis., spent a couple of days in 
Chicago this week. Mr. Thompson had been down at 
Indianapolis, Ind., for two weeks past helping C. L. 
Barnett get matters in shape at the branch house which 
his concern has recently opened there, with Mr. Barnett 
in charge. Mr. Thompson says prospects for the Indian- 
apolis branch are very bright, and he regards the general 
outlook for the sash and door business as encouraging. 


W. L. Roach, of the Muscatine Sash & Door Company, 
Muscatine, Ia., was a Chicago visitor this week. Mr. 
Roach says that trade west of the river is somewhat 
quiet just now. A heavy snowfall last week was not con- 
ducive to stimulating spring demand, though prospects 
are considered very good, owing to advancing prices for 
corn and hogs, two of Iowa’s greatest products. But in 
spite of unfavorable weather conditions the Muscatine 
Sash & Door Company has had a good business so far 
this season, keeping the factory in steady operation full 
time and with a full crew. 

William Clancy, president of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, 911 Tacoma building, this city, returned 
the last of last week from a six weeks’ visit at various 
southern points. He was accompanied by Mrs. Clancy, 
whose health was much benefited by the trip. Mr. 
Clancy states that he is gratified at the increased 
business of his concern thus far this year, and the flat- 
tering amout of new business that has come in during 
his absence, which surpasses all previous records in 
the history of the concern. 


A. H. Stange, of the A. H. Stange Company, Merrill, 
Wis., was in the city this week and dropped in at the 
Lumberman office on Tuesday for an hour’s chat. It so 
happened that Tuesday was election day at Merrill and 
Mr. Stange was candidate for mayor of that city, but he 
is not one of those practical politicians who considers 
it necessary to stay at home and watch the polls on 
election day. Perhaps the fact that he was a candidate 
against his expresed desire and had no opposition might 
have had something to do with ‘his apparent lack of 
interest as to how the election was going at Merrill on 
Tuesday, but it is also a high testimonial of the esteem 


in which Mr, Stange is held as a public-spirited citizen 
and as a business man by his fellow-citizens. 

F. F. Fish, president of the Foster Lumber Mercantile 
Agency, of Chicago, returned a few days ago from a six 
weeks’ absence, spent in looking after the interests of his 
company in the St. Louis territory and in Iowa. For 
the next two weeks or so Mr. Fish expects to devote his 
attention to Chicago, and may then take another swing 
around the circle to see how matters are progressing on 
the outside. Mr. Fish says that last year’s prosperity 
in the lumber business has had a wonderful effect in 
advancing credit ratings. Instances are noted where 
certain concerns have added to their surplus an amount 
more than equal to the original capital stock, though 
of course there are instances where the capitalization is 
comparatively small for the total amount of business 
transacted. 

8S. P. C. Hostler, who represents the Kirk-Christy 
Company, of Cleveland, O., making his headquarters in 
Chicago, says the demand for hardwoods is excellent, 
with prospects of fully as good a trade this season as 
was enjoyed last year. The company which Mr. Hostler 
represents is interested extensively in the manufactur- 
ing of hardwood lumber as well as being a large buyer 
from outside mills, and owing to this combination it 
has been able to keep up a well assorted stock at the 
time when many of its competitors were short of dry 
lumber. The ability to supply what is wanted promptly 
is one of the chief requisites for conducting a success- 
ful hardwood business, and that ability the Kirk-Christy 
Company can rightfully claim in view of its past record 
and present resources. 


Edgar A. Lord, James F. Lord and Fred T. Boles, all 
members of the Lord & Bushnell Company, a prom- 
inent wholesale white pine lumber concern of this city, 
have purchased about a one-half interest in the yellow 
pine manufacturing plant of the W. M. Gunton Lumber 
Company, at Rochelle, La., with a capital stock of 
$150,000. The name of the corporation, in consequence 
of this additional ownership, will be changed, but the 
new name has not yet been decided upon. Mr. Gunton 
will continue as heretofore in the management of the 
business. The plant, which is already in operation, has 
plenty of orders ahead. With the additional capital 
provided by the gentlemen above named and under Mr. 
Gunton’s aggressive management, the success of the 
operation is assured beyond a peradventure. 

W. L. Montague, who represents Wickes Bros., of 
Saginaw, Mich., in the southern territory, with head- 
quarters at Mobile, Ala., was a welcome caller at the 
Lumberman office on Wednesday of this week. Mr. 
Montague has been north for two or three weeks visiting 
the home office at Saginaw, and at other points. He 
left Chicago Wednesday evening on his homeward jour- 
ney. Speaking of mill conditions in the south Mr. Mon- 
tague says that everything is in excellent shape. Since 
the removal of Wickes Bros.’ southern office from Mem- 
phis to Mobile, the firm’s southern business has 
increased materially and there are excellent prospects 
ahead for the coming season. The mills in the south- 
east are all well filled with orders and numerous improve- 
ments are being made in the way of replacing old equip- 
ment and increasing capacities for manufacturing. 

“Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity,” even when they are brother 
lumber dealers and therefore competitors. We are 
reminded of this biblical expression by a joint visit on 
Wednesday from D. E. Baker and M. Kahler, lumber and 
coal dealers of Traer, Ia. Mr. Kahler is of the firm of 
Kahler & Wood and Mr, Baker flies a flag bearing only 
his own name. They are among the leading lumbermen 
of the state. The former is president of the Commercial 
Club, of Traer, and the latter is mayor and a former 
president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
Each of these gentlemen reported business in Traer and - 
vicinity excellent for the season, with the prospect for 
a thoroughly good year both in volume of business and 
profits, although the high prices at wholesale make the 
margin narrower than in some previous years. The 
new extension of the Chicago & Northwestern system is 
attracting attention, and we understand that both of 
these lumbermen purpose to put in yards in the new ter- 
ritory. 

W. A. Radford, manager of the Radford Sash & Door 
Company, this city, has been mixing up in politics a 
little of late and now suddenly finds himself a candidate 
for office. For several years past Mr. Radford has 
resided at Riverside, one of the most attractive of 
Chicago’s western suburbs, and he has become a consid- 
erable property holder at that place. As a taxpayer and 
a public-spirited citizen he naturally is interested in 
the welfare of the community in which he resides, and 
this spring has taken an active part in advocating an 
economical and business administration of the village 
affairs. Some of his neighbors insisted on Mr. Radford 
becoming a candidate for village trustee, and at length 
succeeded in obtaining his consent. As to the merits of 
the platform upon which he is running or the qualifica- 
tions of his opponent, if he have one, the Lumberman 
has no knowledge, but it is thoroughly satisfied of this 
much: The citizens of Riverside will make no mistake 
in electing Mr. Radford, for they may depend upon 
honest and conscientious effort on his part to perform 
the somewhat onerous duties of village trustee with 
strict fidelity to the best interests of all concerned. 


J. A. Cheyne, of the Pennsylvania Door & Sash Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., New York city and Philadelphia, 
Pa., was in Chicago for two or three days this week an 
paid the Lumberman office a pleasant visit on Tuesday. 
Mr. Cheyne is not disposed to take a pessimistic view 0 
the situation because the demand for doors and 
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work happens to be a little light just at present. He 
is satisfied that with a few weeks of good weather the 
yolume of business will be entirely satisfactory and at 
prices that will yield a fair profit to the wholesaler. 
The company which Mr, Cheyne represents is interested 
in the wholesaling of window glass as well as doors and 
mill work and he has given the window glass situation 
considerable study, with the result that he does not see 
any possibility for lower prices. On the other hand, he 
regards the present market as too low, considering the 
fact that it is so difficult to get orders filled even at an 
advance over the published prices of the American Win- 
dow Glass Company. In first bracket glass, for instance, 
the combine has not been able to fill more than half of 
the orders placed with it last December. With practi- 
cally 50 percent of these orders unfilled and three-fifths 
of the fire over, Mr. Cheyne regards window glass as a 
good purchase at this time, for he is satisfied there will 
be a shortage in the supply after the factories close down 
for the summer. 





Big Sale by the Soper Lumber Company. 


Probably the largest lumber order that has been placed 
in Chicago this year and among the largest of local rec- 
ord, was one taken last week by J. P. Soper, of the Soper 
Lumber Company, the veteran white pine manufacturing 
and wholesaling concern with yards on Laflin and Twen- 
ty-second streets, Chicago. It consisted of car material, 
sills, plates and decking for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad to the amount of about 6,000,000 feet. 
This is an annual contract, but was somewhat larger 
this year than usual, and the placing of it was a matter 
of much interest to the trade. There was this year, as 
always, warm competition for the contract, but it was 
not so much a matter of price as is sometimes the case, 
and it is understood that the Soper Lumber Company 
secured it at a higher than competitive price and at what 
would be considered, even for a much smaller order, very 
fair prices. James P. Soper, who is manager of the 
Chicago end of the Soper Lumber Company, has extraor- 
dinary ability in selling lumber without sacrificing 
values. This is the test of the genuine salesman, but 
backing him he has the excellent reputation of the Soper 
Lumber Company for lumber of standard grade and for 
honest methods. This sale will be filled with northern 
lumber, norway and white pine. 





A New Yellow Pine Enterprise. 


Messrs. I. R. Morris and A. Krause, composing the 
Crescent Yellow Pine Lumber Company, of this city, 
with offices in the New York Life building, have com- 
pleted arrangements to build a fine planing mill plant 
at Jackson, Miss. A Chicago firm of architects, Messrs. 
Raeder & Coffin, have drawn the plans for the planing 
mill and construction work will begin at once. The 
company has bought a tract of 160 acres of land just 
south of Jackson, where they will install the mill and 
yard. The planing mill, which will cost about $50,000, 
will be one of the best plants in the south. Its machin- 
ery will consist of two large timber dressers, 20x30 in 
size, from five to seven heavy matchers, and the usual 
accompaniment of resaws, ripsaws, cutoff saws, boring 
machines and a pony circular, together with all necessary 
dry kilns and other apparatus. The power will be fur- 
nished by a 200-horse power Corliss engine, which will 
be one of the very few engines of this type in use in the 
south. The building proper will be 60x200 feet in 
ground space. 

The Crescent Yellow Pine Lumber Company has built 
up an extensive trade in southern pine, and will soon 
be in much better position to take care of its northern 
customers than has been the case formerly. The addition 
of a boring machine to the plant will enable the company 
to furnish bored columns promptly and in itself will be 
a great advantage, as there are but few of these 
machines in the south. The company intends to carry 
a complete stock in its yards of timber, bored posts and 
heavy flooring, and will shortly be in position to handle 
any sort of an order that may come in. The members of 
the company are well known in the trade for their enter- 
prise and probity of character, and the new planing mill 
and yard equipment will place them in the foremost rank 
of southern distributers of yellow pine. : 





He Saw the Point. 

Wagstaff was in Chicago this week, but he did not call 
at this office. A friend of the Lumberman, however, 
overheard a conversation in which the man from Osh- 
kosh seemed to be seeking legal advice. It was this way: 

“That paper,” said Wagstaff, “had an item about me 
that I think was libelous, or, at least, sufficient cause 
for an action for damages for injuring my business.” 

“What was it?” asked the listener. 

‘Why, it said that I was down here in Chicago last 
Week and was found standing over on the corner of Dear- 
born and Jackson streets trying to count the stories in 
the Monadnock building. Now people who read that 
might naturally infer that I was feeble-minded—or 
something, and it would injure me in my business.” 

hy, no,” put in the listener, “those fellows who buy 
lumber would think you were a soft mark, and they 
would all go after you to get prices. See? You had 
better go and pay them for a good ad.” 

The smile that slowly broke over Wagstaff’s features 
was worth going several miles to see, and it illumined 
the corridor of the Union League club to the extent that 
a bell boy started to turn out the electric lights. 

—~«—roww ooOEOOOOOO™". 

The Empire Lumber & Mining Company, has begun 
bina on its large plant in the forests of Shady valley, 
ohnson county, Tennessee, and expects to have a quan- 
tity of lumber ready for shipment by next fall. 








THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


A slowly increasing volume of business from the coun- 
try is indicated by our advices this week from leading 
markets, though in some sections unfavorable weather 
conditions are still operating as a handicap on the devel- 
opment of spring trade. It is evident that a feeling of 
uncertainty exists among retailers as to future prices; 
this is delaying buying and will continue to do so until 
the consuniptive demand makes such a hole in retail 
stocks as to necessitate the purchase of further sup- 
plies. It does not follow that retailers are in favor of 
lower prices. As a matter of fact most of them would 
prefer not to see a decline. They realize that a firm 
and steady market would be better for all concerned. In 
most localities building prospects are very good and 
orders probabiy will begin to develop rapidly with the 
advent of good weather, if there shall be at the same 
time an assurance of stable values. One of the most 
favorable indications for a good farmer trade this sum- 
mer is the steady and substantial increase in the price 
for corn, which passed the 40 cent mark in ——— this 
week and possibly may go 8 or 10 cents higher. heat 
is also exhibiting a higher tendency, and prices for live 
stock of all kinds have reached an altitude which ought 
to satisfy even the most radical agriculturist. To some 
extent city building is restricted by labor troubles, the 
greatest disturbance of this character being in Chicago, 
where there is no immediate prospect of a settlement. 
So far the labor troubles have not affected the manufac- 
turing demand, which is holding well up to the great 
record made Jast year and which promises again to be 
a strony element in keeping prices keyed up to concert 
pitch. 





In the white pine field mill men are actively preparing 
for starting the season’s operations, and several of the 
mills have already begun to turn out lumber. At Duluth 
five mills are in operation and it is expected that all but 
one of them will be running this month. At Minneap- 
olis the mills expect to get started in about two weeks 
and an effort will be made to break last season’s sawing 
record of 600,000,000 feet. It is not believed, however, 
that the total lumber cut of last season in the white pine 
field can be greatly exceeded. No sales of importance 
are reported from the cargo mills this week. Manufac- 
turers are holding out for top prices, however, and our 
Duluth correspondent states that offerings are being 
made for low grade product that come pretty close up to 
the manufacturers’ asking figures. At the interior 
mills an improvement in the demand for yard stock 
is reported. No effort is being made to push sales at 
the present time because it is realized that retailers will 
not place orders to any extent until there is consider- 
able improvement in the consumptive demand. A week 
or two of good weather ought to start up trade 
actively and there is no feeling of uncertainty expressed 
in regard to ability to maintain prices. About the 
only weakness shown this spring is in piece stuff, and 
it is now said that the surplus supply of this stock 
has been pretty well worked off. 


The yellow pine situation shows a slight improve- 
ment, though it is not noticeable that the recent sus- 
pension of the list has stimulated demand. Neither 
has it resulted in marked price demoralization. On 
some items of yard stock prices are openly quoted at a 
considerable reduction from the list of March 1, but 
this is a temporary condition that is expected to disap- 
pear with a full resumption of ordinary spring demand. 
For the present retail dealers seem to have ample sup- 
plies, and are not to be tempted by an offer of conces- 
sion to make further purchases for stocking up purposes. 
At a meeting of yellow pine interests held in St. Louis 
on Thursday reports were submitted showing general 
conditions to be satisfactory, with prices strong on 
everything but yard stock. The old price list on yard 
stock was not reaffirmed and neither was a new list 
adopted, but it is understood that a new list will be 
ready to put in force by about the middle of the month. 
The demand for yellow pine bill stuff shows no signs 
of falling off. Mills that cater to this business and to 
the trade in car material have about all the orders they 
care to take, and are getting full prices for everything. 
There is a strong and growing demand from Cuba, a 
good export call generally, and with a little increase in 
the requirements from country yard dealers, yellow pine 
mill men would have slight cause for complaint. 

* a 

Business in the eastern territory is quiet at present, 
as it has been for the past two or three weeks. Con- 
flicting reports indicate some difference of opinion as to 
the maintenance of present values, though there is no 
general belief that prices will go much lower. Retail- 
ers seem to have good stocks and are not willing to buy 
more at present prices until there is improvement in 
the consumptive demand. Building prospects in the 
eastern cities are somewhat problematical, but unless 
there shall be serious labor troubles the general pros- 
perity evident all over the east is sufficient to guar- 
antee at least an average building demand. In the 
New England spruce territory the manufacturing season 
is opening with bright prospects, Stocks are scarce and 
prices well maintained. The log cut of last winter was 
not as heavy as was anticipated, but sufficiently large 
to give the mills a good supply of logs to start on. Nav- 
igation was expected to open this week from the Penob- 
scot river, twenty-five vessels were under charter 


to take cargoes of lumber to New York and seacoast 
ports. From Boston it is reported that offerings of vea- 
sels for cargoes from the south are more numerous; not 
because the supply is greater than the demand for 
lumber, but because lumber at the mills is so scarce that 
the available number of vessels cannot be loaded out 
promptly. 
* * * 

No complaint of dull business is heard from the manu- 
facturers of North Carolina pine, or, for that matter, 
from the cypress mill men. In both of these woods 
the supply of dry stock at mill points is insufficient 
to promptly take care of the demand. New orders for 
North Carolina pine have been coming in freely of late, 
and although the mills have been run up to their 
capacity right through the winter they have not been 
able to accumulate a surplus to provide in advance for 
the increased requirements of spring trade. Prac- 
tically the same conditions obtain at the cypress mills 
along the south Atlantic coast and in the gulf region. 
Air dried cypress is practically out of the market in 
any large lots, and as a result kiln-dried cypress has 
been taken freely for two or three months past, although 
of course the air-dried stock is preferred when it can 
be obtained. Prices are firmly held at the mills on 
both North Carolina pine and cypress. 


In the case of hemlock one hears less talk of lower 
prices than was current a couple of months ago. At 
that time it was anticipated that the increased cut of 
hemlock logs in Wisconsin and Michigan might result 
in some weakening of the prices early in the season, 
but now mill men almost universally express the belief 
that the present basis will be adhered to. One reason 
for this is the large prospective increase in the demand 
for hemlock piece stuff and inch lumber in the western 
territory, and another is the knowledge that stocks at 
the mills both east and west have been practically 
cleaned out. This leaves no reserve supply to work off 
on top of the new cut. 

* * * 


Hardwood operators are somewhat surprised at the 
manner in which demand for their product has kept 
up. In many instances March business is reported as 
a record-breaker. In some of the eastern markets per- 
haps demand has eased off a little, and the sharp edge 
is taken off of famine prices, but on the whole hard- 
wood values are well maintained and it is not expected 
that there will be any material decline, for several 
months to come at least. Last season the southern 
hardwood mills were not interrupted to any extent by 
bad weather, but rains this spring have delayed opera- 
tions somewhat. For several weeks it is said many of 
the southern mills have not been able to operate full 
time. <A large percentage of the hardwood output for 
the coming season has already passed into second hands 
on the basis of high prices, and the fact that there is 
no large accumulation of stocks either at manufac- 
turing points or at distributing centers is considered 
a strong element in the situation. 

a * * 


From the a that are received from the Pacific 
coast it is evident that lumber manufacturers in that 
section look forward to one of the most satisfactory 
seasons they have ever experienced. So far this year 
rail shipments to the east have been heavier than ever 
before known in a like period. The local demand is 
active and there is an encouraging outlook for the 
export trade. The demand for west coast shingles has 
not been heavy of late, but this week a number of the 
Washington shingle mills are shut down and it is evident 
that manufacturers intend to follow the policy of reg- 
ulating their output to suit the demand. Shingle prices 
have been firmly maintained, with an advance of 5 
cents at the mills within the last thirty days. It 
is stated that a considerable quantity of shingles is now 
in transit to the east, but outside of this supply there 
is no surplus to threaten the stability of prices. 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 


Chicago. 


There is considerable complaint among yard dealers 
regarding a light trade from the country, though it is 
admitted that the inquiry has improved some of late 
and that a few weeks of good weather probably would 
result in an active business. Traveling salesmen say 
that indications are good throughout the territory 
tributary to this market but that retail dealers have 
fair stocks at present and are not inclined to make 
further purchases for stocking up until they can work off 
some of the lumber now on hand. Retailers feel satis- 
fied that prices will go no higher, and the fact that some 
weakness has developed in piece stuff leads them to hope 
that perhaps there may be a lowering of values after the 
opening of navigation on the lakes and a resumption 
of sawing at the mills. 

In the city demand for building lumber has —_ off 
to insignificant proportions as compared to the trade 
ordinarily enjoyed at this season. Dealers are now satis- 
fied that there will be none of the usual rush this 
spring. Had it not been for the labor troubles the 
retail yards probably would have been extremely busy 
by this time, but as it is their city trade is confined 
chiefly to small bills of odds and ends to be used in 
general repairing. There is practically no figuring on 
new building, nor is there likely to be until after a 
settlement of the strike in the building trades. Such a 
settlement seems as far off as ever. Last week there 
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was some prospect of the contractors and the representa- 
tives of the labor unions getting together for a confer- 
ence, but that deal has fallen through, for the time 
being at least, and each side expresses a stubborn deter- 
mination to keep up the fight. 

The manufacturing demand is the one strong feature 
of the market as viewed from a local standpoint. The 
call for common inch is as urgent as ever, with no relief 
from the shortage in supply. Factory grades are prac- 
tically out of the market and the statement has fre- 
quently been made that there is not enough of the upper 
grades of white pine in this city to “wad a gun.” 

As a result of the light demand for building lumber 
prices on piece stuff are not especially strong. During 
the winter the list was maintained on a $16 basis for 
short lengths, but this spring dealers have been sending 
out lists quoting short piece stuff on a $15.50 basis. It 
is claimed that this action is not so much the result of 
light demand as of the low-priced competition from 
northern mills, the latter, it is stated, offering piece 
stuff in this market all the way from $14.50 to $15.25 
for the short lengths. On common inch lumber, however, 
prices are firm and in some respects a trifle higher than 
they were thirty days ago. Northern mills are selling 
No. 3 boards delivered here on the basis of $16, and that 
is the price which Chicago yard dealers are asking for the 
same grade. Some sales of No. 4 boards are reported at 
a price almost as high as is paid for No. 3, and the 
shortage of the two lower grades has forced buyers to 
use more of the No. 2, with a consequent stiffening of 
values on that grade. Wholesalers in Chicago do not 
feel that under any circumstances they can advance 
prices above the present basis, nor do they see any 
possibility of lower values, on account of the strong 
position which has been taken by mill men at producing 
points on the northern lakes. The prospect, therefore, 
is that values will remain about as at present during 
the spring trade. 

The opening of navigation finds Chicago dealers with 
better stocks on hand than usual. There is not a great 
deal of lumber to come forward by Jake to this market 
from the north during the early part of the season. 
Shipments by rail from northern lake points have been 
heavy during the winter, and it is expected that an 
unusually large quantity will be shipped by rail through- 
out the summer. It is understood that the opening 
freight rates by lake will be $3 from Lake Superior 
points, and on dry inch lumber it is as cheap or cheaper 
to bring the stock in by rail, as there is an open rail rate 
of 10 cents a hundred, or approximately $2.50 a thou- 
sand on dry stock. 

Opening prices on the cargo market do not seem to 
interest Chicago dealers especially. Mill men at the 
north are asking prices for piece stuff which would indi- 
cate a basis of $14.50 to $15 for short lengths, deliv- 
ered here, a price which at present Chicago dealers do not 
feel they are able to pay. It is not likely that there 
will be much stock offered on the market during the 
early part of the season. As was the case last year 
purchases will mainly be made at the mills, at least until 
there shall be a change in present conditions of supply 
and demand. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 31. 
LUMBER. 
1900 ....ssecccesccceescesccoececesssescnsssnceses 21,252,000 
17,096,000 


SHINGLES. 
6,340,000 
1,064,000 


5,276,000 





Increase 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to MARCH 31 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER, SHINGLES. 
238.831,000 58.787.000 
178,283,000 19,268,000 


Increase 50.548.000 39,519,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 31. 





SHINGLES. 
1900 17,138,000 5,801,000 
1BDD ....cccvcccvccce cece cece csescsceseccccceccoes 13,296,000 2,857,000 


INCT@ASE......+5006% eoseeees 3,432,000 2,944,000 


SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MARCH 31 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
. 178,396,000 41,511,000 
160,822,000 29,729,000 


17,564,000 = 11,782,000 








Minneapolis, Minn. 


Business is slightly better than it was last week and 
is showing gradual improvement with the progress of 
spring. The heavy snow which last week covered a large 
part of the territory reached by this market had its 
effect upon orders from the country, but it is reported 
that roads are fast drying up, and a week of good 
weather will create a consuming demand. Mail orders 
are being received in better volume than for some time 
past, and there is a large inquiry from lumber con- 
suming corporations. Several large orders for railroad 
bill stuff have already been placed, and a considerable 
quantity of shop lumber is being moved east. The 
dimension stocks are considerably lessened by shipments 
to other manufacturing points, and by the fact that 
several million feet have been ripped. 

The situation is strong in spite of competition with 
lower yellow pine prices, and no alarm whatever is 
felt about the season’s business. Mills are getting 
ready to start and logs are: bringing $12-and higher, 
with few for sale. No efforts are being made to solicit 
trade in the country, as dealers will require but little 
lumber until stock begins to leave their yards. 

The local consumpion of lumber bids fair to be equal 
to that of last year, as building operations have already 
begun upon an extensive scale. Shipments from this 
market for the first quarter of the year show a decrease 
of 2,535,000 feet over those of the first quarter of last 
year. : 

The receipts and shipments for the week are as 
follows: 


Receipts, feet. Shipments, feet. 
Wednesday 210,000 1,840,000 
Thursday 1,620,000 
945,000 

1,770,000 


Friday 

1,185,000 
1,215,000 
8,575,000 
8,295,000 


1,665,000 
1,725,000 





Decrease 
Increase 280,000 
The following is a table showing the receipts and 
shipments for January, February and March of the 
years 1899 and 1900: 
Receipts 
1900. 
8,055,000 
lebruary 7,245,000 
March ..... 7,815,000 8,925,000 


Totals. .18,630,000 24,225,000 





Shipments - 
1900 


1899. . 
19,110,000 26,220,000 
28,875,000 24,165,000 
88,535,000 33,600,000 


86,520,000 83,985,000 


January 





Saginaw, [lich. 


The Saginaw river lumber market has not developed 
any feature of particular interest the last week. There 
is nothing in sight in the wholesale line on the market 
and the only thing is the making of contracts for future 
delivery. Even this is being done on a limited scale at 
this time, as about every firm has placed its cut already. 
Prices are firmly held and there is no difficulty in get- 
ting what is asked. Buyers are making some contracts 
and purchases in Georgian bay, but this stock will 
hardly be available for the market before the middle of 
the summer. 

In the yards the spring movement is not expected to 
develop much activity until about the middle of the 
month, but the volume of traffic is larger than at this 
date last year. The price list is unchanged and is firm. 


New York City. 


The demand for both northern pine and spruce is good, 
but neither is coming into the market at present. Still 
there is plenty on hand here, the stiff prices being due 
to the fact that there is little prospect of those stocks 
being duplicated for some time. At the price quoted, 
$22.50, spruce is being held firmly. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The peculiar condition of the white pine trade con- 
tinues. A leading dealer said a day or so ago that if 
there was anybody who could predict its future course 
he would like to see him. A second said with a laugh 
that he was preparing to consult a medium on the 
subject, and the third, all consulted within the same 
hour, said that he had about given up the attempt to 
size up the market. Still there is no evidence of a dis- 
position to drop prices. Nobody intends to do this. 
In fact there is nothing to do but hold on, for there is 
scarcely a dealer here who could replace his stock 
profitably if sold at full schedule prices. The fear has 
been all along that it would be necessary to order a 
further advance to save themselves from loss, and this 
is something that nobody wishes to do. Whether it 
will have to be done after all is still a debatable ques- 
tion. The east is certainly not reconciled to the present 
asking prices, so that nothing is likely to be done about 
it now. Salesmen back from the seaboard district bring 
further reasons why the buyers are holding back. There 
is the element of strikes abroad. At Paterson, N. J., 
for instance, the carpenters are demanding 38 cents an 
hour on an eight-hour day, with Saturday afternoon 
off, and the trade is waiting to see how the movement 
comes out. Other complications are in the air. Buffalo 
is afraid of the high price of wood and iron and will 
build sparingly for the present. There is a good demand 
for pattern uppers, which shows that this branch of 
industry is active, and of course there is all of the old 
firmness in cuts and box grades. So the middle-point 
pine dealer will maintain prices with all possible vigor, 
as there is nothing else to be done. When the west con- 
sents to put in stocks at less than the present cost 
there will be good reason for accepting a reduction, but 
there is no indication that producers will take even last 
fall’s prices. 


Boston, Mass. 


Stocks of white pine are still scarce; new stocks have 
not begun to come in as yet and will not for a month to 
come. Mixed cars are exceedingly difficult to pick up, 
except at a very high price. The demand is not at all 
active, however, in and about Boston. 

Spruce dealers are holding prices firm and working in 
the utmost harmony together, and at their next meeting 
talk about establishing a more rigid set of terms, which 
they expect to hold firmly. There is no doubt about 
the good feeling among the association members in regard 
to the present and future. Association prices are held 
fairly firm, except on the easiest bills of frames, which 
in some cases are cut a trifle. As time goes on it 
becomes more certain that the cut is going to fall far 
short of the estimate, and quite a proportion of the 
spruce logs cut will have to lie over until another year, 
as logging has been for a good portion of the time impos- 
sible. Loggers and mill men have been obliged in many 
cases to take their teams out of the woods. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A little sagging off in price has been noticeable in 
the market for northern pine, and so far as can be 
observed without any justification. The demand is good 
and the conditions point rather to a stimulation of 
values than to a weakening, for the reports from the 


pine country are that last year’s stocks have all been 
sold and fully one-half of the output of the mills for 
this year already contracted for. The consumption will 
continue to be large in manufacturing quarters. 

Careful observers of the spruce situation are sanguine 
as to the future of that lumber. Prices are not alone 
being well maintained, but display a tendency to stiffen 
materially. This is not so much due to the demand, 
which is not particularly brisk at present, as to the 
probability of a shortage in the supply. The high price 
of spruce in the foreign markets is making it as profit- 
able for the manufacturer to ship his spruce across 
seas as to send it down the coast; in some instances it 
is more profitable, according to information that reaches 
this market, and the result of heavy shipments abroad 
can only be to curtail the amount for domestic require- 
ments. Then again, the stocks in the West Virginia 
mills are 50 percent less than they were last year, which 
implies a difficulty in filling orders if the demand should 
brisken up. Spruce in this market have been steadily 
and uniformly maintained since the advance last fall 
and there is not the smallest apprehension that prices 
may weaken. Yard stocks are heavy, accumulated last 
year, much heavier than at this period of 1899, and 
these must be worked up before any brisk buying is 
noticeable on the part of the retailers. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. 

Sales of white cedar products are beginning to be more 
active and there is evidently a good trade ahead for this 
season. Supplies of cedar stock are much more plentiful 
than had been anticipated and some items are apt to 
show a slight falling off in price. Cedar ties are already 
showing some weakness, and while it is not thought that 
the output will exceed the probable demand, still there 
is a feeling that prices have been shoved up too high as 
compared with oak and other varieties of ties. An 
excellent inquiry is developing for both posts and poles, 
of which the supply does not seem to be more than the 
demand will require. An abundance of cedar products 
of all kinds seems to have been harvested during the past 
winter. However, it is expected that prices will be 
maintained, though it is not regarded as possible that 
any further advances can be recorded. 


Saginaw, [lich. 


The cedar market has not materially changed, 25-foot 
poles, 5 inches at the top, being quoted at 85, cents on 
car; 25-foot poles, 6 inches at the top, are worth $1.25, 
and other quotations are based on the length of the 
pole. Oak ties on this river are quoted at 45 cents and 
cedar at 38 cents. Fence posts are worth 10 cents 
and the demand is fair. 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. 

In hardwoods the dull local demand continues, but 
outside trade is improving in fine shape. Local whole- 
salers owning stocks that are favorably located for 
eastern shipment are having an abundance of inquiries 
and orders at the best of prices and are well satisfied 
with the situation. The demand is coming in from 
nearly all over the United States and Canada and 
embraces practically everything on the list, each of the 
staple hardwoods maintaining its usual proportion of 
demand, with oak, as always, in the lead. There is a 
large demand for all grades of this variety of lumber, 
and a pronounced scarcity has been developed in plain 
sawed white and red oak, as well as in quartered red. 

The mill men are beginning to realize that there will 
be a heavy output of oak for the spring market, and 
some of them are shading prices, particularly on quar- 
tered white oak, which can now be purchased several dol- 
lars cheaper than - ruling last fall. On firsts and 
seconds plain red and white oak, only strength 
is shown; common oak of southern growth is exceedingly 
scarce and buyers from this market say that they have 
lately been unable to find any available supplies of this 
stock in the south. Northern red oak is scarce and prac- 
tically out of the market. As a matter of fact the oak 
situation is much mixed, but those who are supposed to 
be the best posted on the industry have no hesitation in 
stating that in their opinion there will be a market for 
all the oak that has been produced in the past several 
months at prices as good as, if not better than, those now 
prevailing. 

Basswood is also quite a prominent feature of the 
current situation and thoroughly dry stock is exceed- 
ingly hard to obtain. White ash is somewhat more 
plentiful than it has been, but continues to bring the 
high prices recently quoted. Brown ash is almost un- 
obtainable; dry stocks have been practically wiped out 
for some time, and the new cut will not be ready for 
market for about sixty days. Gum has lately been 
coming to the front in good shape and quite a demand 
is noted at many of the larger consuming points. While 
gum is firm in price, it has not advanced in proportion 
with other woods, and prospects are favorable for the 
best year this wood has ever enjoyed. Maple is gradu- 
ally getting in better position and is reported scarce at 
some points east. Stocks are reasonably full, but it 1 
not believed they will be in excess of an ordinary sea 
son’s requirement. Maple flooring, while quict and 
steady in price, begins to show some improvement 1m 
the general demand. Birch and elm are much talked of, 
the latter being especially in request in all grades. A 
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local dealer recently shipped out all the elm he had in 
stock to a single consuming firm and is now endeavor- 
ing to replenish his assortment. In mahogany and the 
finer woods there is an abundant inquiry and all the 
dealers in these specialties report a good trade. Few 
are able to carry any measurable stock of veneers on 
hand, the demand being so insistent as to keep manu- 
facturers behind their orders. 





Minneapolis, [linn. 


The feature of the situation at Minneapolis is the 
continued firm market on all lines of hardwood lumber, 
and the shortage in the available supply of dry stock. 
Basswood and red oak are in good demand and are in 
shorter supply than other lines, although in no sense 
are supplies anywhere near equal to the current demand 
from all sources. Local manufacturers in nearly all lines 
requiring hardwood lumber are running at their capacity 
and are heavy consumers. Some are complaining because 
they cannot get supplies rapidly enough to meet their 
requirements. 





St. Louis, lo. 


Hardwood sales have continued heavy during the 
week and the outward movement of stock has been 
large. A number of the wholesalers inform your corre- 
spondent that their March business was far in excess of 
March of last year and that they regard it as a par- 
ticularly brilliant month, considered from all points of 
view. Stocks have been fairly well assorted in the whole- 
sale yards and the salesmen have had straight sailing— 
a good stock of lumber to offer to people who were 
anxious to buy. Big sales have been made, but nothing 
very unusual, considering the great activity of al] classes 
of woodworking factories. Thus far this year the yards 
are not having an opportunity to put a great amount of 
lumber on sticks. 

Bad weather still prevails in the southern saw mill 
country and the mills are not attempting to run 
on full time. The majority of the small portable mills 
are shut down entirely because of the difficulty in log- 
ging, and there will be more or less trouble of this char- 
acter for several weeks to come. 

There is considerable inquiry for quartered red oak 
at the present time and the tendency of this particular 
variety of stock is to increase in demand. It has been 
an easy seller since December, and as it has been none 
too plentiful, very few of the local yards have been able 
to stock up as much as they have desired. 

The general run of stock shows but little change 
during the week. With light receipts and an excellent 
shipping trade, there is a general willingness to increase 
holdings of almost any variety of stock. White oak is 
easy sale for the higher grades, but common quartered 
is somewhat slower than it should be—mainly because 
of heavy receipts of low grade stock from the Tennessee 
river. Thick plain white oak is very desirable. Cot- 
tonwood is not yet coming in freely, but is in excellent 
demand at top prices, as is also low grade gum. Thus 
far the cottonwood people have contracted less stock 
than is usual at this season, the difficulty of locating 
stock or securing mill cuts having held them down. The 
wholesale yards having a trade with the implement 
people are buying yellow pine pole stock very freely, 
ash being difficult to secure in any quantity. The price 
situation shows no change. 





Kansas City, Ilo. 


Shipments of hardwoods from the south are coming 
forward better than for some time. ‘The mills are enjoy- 
ing good weather just now and are making the most of 
their opportunity. The demand is reported active in all 
its branches by the hardwood men of Kansas City, and 
they say there is quite a heavy demand for oak posts 
from the dealers just at this time, and a good inquiry for 
bridge stuff. Some of the furniture manufacturers com- 
plain that they are having trouble in securing stock suit- 
able for their purposes in as large quantities as they 
wish, and the hardwood men say they are having an 
active demand for factory stock of all kinds. Prices hold 
very firm all along the line, and some items are higher 
than they were a month ago. 





New Orleans, La. 


More hardwood is headed this way at present than 
there has been for many a long day. This is partly 
due to an easing off in the domestic demand and to 
the fact that export rates are easier than for months 
back. Then, too, there is some little tonnage to be had 
and altogether exporters are feeling better. There is 
still considerable congestion in the hardwood stock here, 
and it will be some time before all the stock which is 
awaiting shipment is moved. There are lots of staves 
moving this way since high water set in, but the 
Majority of this stave stock is not of good grades and 
sells poorly. 





New York City. 


_Everything points to an upward tendency in ever 
kind of hardwoods of which dee is any yrs A to nk 
. im this market. Quartered oak is held firmly at $68 
hog $70, while poplar ranges from $38 to $45, according 
0 the width. The opening of navigation and ‘lower 


att rates may tend to bring a more abundant supply 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


As the hardwood trade looks now, mapl 
» maple appears to 
lead and some of the fortunate ones with a big supply 
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of it behind them are reporting an advance. The sup- 
ply has been short of the demand for some time and, 
as it appears that only a part of the hardwood interest 
is to have a stock of it, there is no reason why it should 
not go up, especially as it is the usual complaint with 
those who sell it that it has all along been too low as 
compared with other hardwoods. Maple flooring is 
holding its own everywhere and will probably continue 
to do so. As to oak, there is still some disposition 
to substitute plain for quartered on account of the un- 
warranted difference in price, so that the situation 
would at the outset give an idea that quartered oak 
was weak, though no producer of it will believe for a 
moment that so long as quartered oak is the wood pre- 
ferred by all architects it will show any real weakness. 
It is hard to place an estimate on white ash, as the 
effort to find substitutes for it continues, though the 
scarcity of it, which must continue, and the need of 
its strength in machinery, so well known, will keep the 
price high. Elm sells well, and so would basswood and 
black ash if they weze plentiful. 





Boston, Mass. 


The hardwood market is in a somewhat unsettled and 
feverish condition. Buyers are only taking on enough 
for their actual present needs, and show a disposition to 
hold off for lower prices. In the natural order of events 
it will be necessary to jump in and buy sooner or Jater, 
and when they do it is pretty likely that the inspiration 
will come upon them all simultaneously, and in conse- 
quence a stiff range of prices may be looked for. At 
present this high range exists in some of the hardwoods, 
while in others it is conspicuous by its absence. The 
pianoforte manufacturers all report brisk business, with 
difficulty in filling orders. They use largely elm, maple, 
mahogany and quartered oak. There is quite a little 
demand for firsts and seconds 1l-inch plain white oak, 
and a temporary shortage to correspond. Prices on 
quartered white and plain oak are at wide variance, 
according to the dryness of the stock and the needs of 
customers. The demand is undoubtedly somewhat quiet, 
and prices in the main are fairly firm for good stocks, 
although here and there rumors of slight cuts in price 
are reported, and looking at it as a whole there may be 
said to be a stationary market, with no marked tendency 
either way. 

There is an anticipated increase in the demand for 
white ash from the manufacturers of automobiles. Sev- 
eral large factories have recently been started with heavy 
capitalization, which should give an added zest to the 
market in this wood. Aside from this the demand is 
“fair to middling,” but buyers show a disposition to be 
a little coy, and to wait a short time before placing 
large orders until the southern mills are able to arrive 
at a more established price list. 

Brown ash is in fair demand, with prices firm, and 
dry stocks hardly coming in as yet. There has been no 
change in the story of brown ash for some months; it 
has all along been exceedingly scarce and high in this 
market. 

The demand for maple is on the increase and prices 
are firm. Very few mills have any stock; new cuts are 
not yet down, and those who ‘have any maple are able 
to obtain a satisfactory price. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The condition of the market continues without change 
of note. Quartered white oak is still weak. Mill stocks 
are plentiful but there is a slow movement. Plain 
white oak is holding its own and there is more ash at 
call than there is demand for. Cherry is in good de- 
mand, especially common and culls. Chestnut is in good 
demand and the price stands. Basswood is in great de- 
mand and is scarce. The prices are stiff and high. Red 
oak is scarce in all grades. 








Hemlock. 


The demand for hemlock is not particularly urgent, 
but is slowly and steadily improving with the approach 
of spring. No doubt is felt regarding the volume of 
business which is to be done this season. In the west 
more hemlock will be wanted than ever before, and for 
this reason it is possible there may be a shortage in the 
supply in spite of an increased cut of hemlock logs dur- 
ing the past winter. There is a shortage in the supply of 
dry stock at present, in both the western and the eastern 
territory, a shortage which has been sufficient to main- 
tain a firm market during a couple of months of dull 
trade. Little expectation is entertained of further 
advances in prices.- There was some talk of an advance 
in the east three or four weeks ago, but it has died out. 
The present basis is regarded as high enough, and if it 
can be maintained throughout the season mill men will 
be satisfied. 

There is some hemlock at Michigan lake points to 
come on the cargo market at the opening of navigation. 
Holders of this stock are not disposed to make a con- 
cession in prices, however, the figures asked being $10.50 
on short piece stuff, $11.50 on lengths above 16 feet and 
$12 for inch boards. Buyers are not eager to snap up 
offerings at these prices, though it is reported that sev- 
eral deals have been closed recently on about the basis 
indicated, and in some cases it is assumed that stock 
has been bought for speculative purposes. 








New York City. © 


With a good supply available and only a fair call it 
should not be surprising if prices of hemlock were shaded 


now and again. But that hardly seems to be the case, 
and as a rule the $18 base is being lived up to. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


Some of the white pine dealers are of the opinion 
that the hemlock interest not only deranged the general 
lumber trade by putting up the price so high, but over- 
did the matter so far as hemlock is concerned also, for 
it is stated that lower Pennsylvania producers did not 
fancy the last advance and sold as they pleased. Still 
it will have to be added that when the advances were 
made there was practically no stock to be had anywhere 
and the prices were made to shut off orders. Now there 
is a steady increase of stock on hand, though it is as 
oy hard to say whether supply or demand has fallen 
off most. 





Boston, Mass. 


Hemlock boards are still scarce. The Pennsylvania 
people seem to have been shipping their stock west and 
south, to the exclusion of New England, and as a conse- 
quence No. 1 stock, 10 and 12 inches wide, is sold at $20. 
Other woods are used as a substitute for hemlock, but the 
demand is still something more than the supply can com- 
fortably take care of. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


The situation has not yet become defined. There is 
evidence that some of the retailers are about arriving 
at the conclusion that the present prices will be main- 
tained, but the general body of the trade seemingly still 
leans to the view that circumstances will arise to cause 
a drop in values, and this section of the retail trade is 
keeping out of the market, excepting for immediate re- 
quirements. Some talk has been heard of the price 
being shaded in one or two transactions, but these fur- 
nish no criterion by which to gage the situation as a 
whole. If the demand for consumption should prove 
less than is expected when the season opens, it is 
pointed out on the other hand that the output of the 
mills, both in this state and in West Virginia, will not 
be larger than that of last year. The market for bark 
must always be taken in connection with the capacity 
of the mills to produce, and if the peeling this year is 
not considerable the restriction on logging operations 
must have a tendency to stiffen hemlock lumber prices 
materially. In neither Pennsylvania nor West Virginia 
are there free logs worth taking into account, so that 
the amount of logs available for conversion into lumber 
must remain in exact ratio with the demand for hem- 
lock tanned leather. Locally the inquiries for hemlock 
have been numerous during the week and, given average 
weather, the indications are for good business. 


Se ee ee 
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Chicago. 


Although there are signs of weakness in several of 
the staple hardwoods, no such symptoms are observable 
in the poplar market. On the contrary there is more 
strength in poplar prices than there was a month ago, 
and the probabilities are that it will continue to develop 
strength as trade expands. In the local market, how- 
ever, there is no advance in prices thus far, although 
dealers are beginning to feel that it is about time 
they were getting a little more for their stock, as they 
undoubtedly will have to pay more than they did a 
few weeks ago and even cannot replace what they are 
now selling to advantage. Fortunately for the manufae- 
turing trade, as well as for buyers generally, there is 
going to be a goodly supply of poplar this season, in 
fact much better than was anticipated a month ago. 
The demand, however, promises to be larger than ever 
before, and is already of enormous proportions com- 
pared with previous years. There is no apprehension 
in the trade of lower prices this season. Current quota- 
tions in carload lots are about $32 to $33 for firsts 
aud seconds, $23 to $24 for common and $16 to $17.50 
for culls. 





Boston, Mass. 


The situation in poplar must be a complete surprise 
to the prophets of a year ago, who when poplar was 
advancing in the thirties predicted dire disaster and an 
awful collapse in price. The plain fact of the matter is 
that poplar has never been in a stronger position here- 
tofore than it finds itself today, and with the present 
volume of business the prospects are that prices will be 
wel] sustained throughout the year. Large river mills 
in the south which cut principally hardwood have 
increased their output of oak and will not cut as large 
a stock of poplar as usual. For example, one mill accus- 
tomed to cut 15,000,000 feet of poplar and about 5,000,- 
000 feet of oak has this year reversed the cut and placed 
upon the market only 5,000,000 feet of poplar and about 
15,000,000 feet of oak. Well assorted and dry stocks of 
poplar are not to be had at any low prices. 

Prices on firsts and seconds are $40 to $42 for 1 inch 
and $2 a thousand more for the thicker stock; saps, $33, 
and common, $32. Prices on squares have too wide a 
range to quote, 





Cincinnati, O. 


Business was better this week than last. There are 
signs of a stiffening of prices, if not of an actual ad- 
vance in some lines. One of the leading dealers of this 
city said today; “Business ig very brisk in dry stock; 
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all lines being in pressing demand. If there is any 
dullness at all it is in green lumber. No man need hunt 
around long for satisfactory buyers for dry stock.” 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


The price of poplar remains without change and the 
scarcity continues. Still, the dealers seem to be able 
to get the stock to meet requirements. 


Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Plo. 


It is very hard to forecast the yellow pine situation 
—to tell today what the conditions will be by the end 
of the week. It is difficult to get enough out of the 
chaos of general opinion to even get at the situation as 
it is today. Your correspondent has seen letters from 
southern manufacturers who claim to be making no 
effort to sell under present conditions and who say the 
majority of the people of their acquaintance have just 
as much confidence in the future as have the writers. 
On the other hand, some of those who are endeavoring 
to get a line on the situation by letters of inquiry show 
correspondence from people who claim that mills in 
their neighborhoods are cutting prices on some items 
all the way up to $4. Hewever, these price-slashers 
show no unanimity of opinion, their ideas as to what 
needs the greatest cut being widely at variance. The 
general effect of all of the inquiry that has been made 
during the past ten days has been to show up even 
more forcibly than at first supposed the badly balanced 
condition of stocks. It has also shown that stocks are 
not large—especially in the gulf country and east of 
the river. 

There has been a_ sufficient number of people 
who have either withdrawn from the market or 
who have refused to make sensational cuts to give 
those who wanted the business an opportunity to secure 
as many orders as were needed. Then, too, none of the 
manufacturers cared to make particularly low prices on 
all items, and their sales have been almost entirely con- 
fined to those classes of stock which they were most 
anxious to get rid of. 

Local trade shows up a very poor volume, the con- 
tinued uncertainty with reference to the strike in the 
building trades having almost closed up things from a 
retail standpoint. Only the most urgent work is being 
done, and there is little figuring on future work. Neither 
the retail lumber dealers nor the planing mill people 
are tempted to take full advantage of the present open 
list because of the blue outlook, and little stocking up 
is being done. As a rule local retail stocks are already 
nicely assorted, although few are large. 











Chicago. 


With the advent of spring weather the demand for yel- 
low pine in this market seems to be increasing to some 
extent, although any great amount of trade can hardly 
be expected until the settlement of the building strikes. 
A fair demand is coming from the agricultural implement 
factories and from the car building establishments, 
which have been constant and heavy consumers of yellow 
pine throughout the winter and are likely to continue 
so through the entire year. This, however, is largely for 
special stock. The demand for the ordinary grades, while 
improving to some degree, is still rather neglected. Local 
builders are not without hope, however, that some agree- 
ment may be reached with the strikers before long, in 
which case the demand for yellow pine in Chicago will 
at once spring into enormous proportions. The settle- 
ment of the strike in the machinery trade has had more 
or less influence upon the other industries, so that an 
agreement is not regarded as being impossible of achieve- 
ment. 

The yellow pine representatives of southern mills in 
this market continue to report a heavy demand from 
outside points. This demand embraces a considerable 
proportion of dimension, finishing lumber, flooring and 
general yard stock, but as has been the case for some 
time past, the inquiry for car material overshadows all 
other demands at the present time. 

That there is considerable price-cutting going on is 
evident to a local wholesaler from the fact that a less 
proportion of the bills he figures on are returned to him 
in the shape of orders now than was the case formerly. 
The heavy operators, however, seem to be somewhat 
firmer in their quotations than they were two weeks ago, 
having probably gotten rid of all the surplus they cared 
to ship for the present. 

There are a number of big timber bills being 
figured on, largely for eastern delivery, and a some- 
what firmer feeling has been created in  conse- 
quence. Buyers who have been holding off for the bot- 
tom prices from the present outlook are not likely to get 
any better offerings than those that have been made them 
lately. At the same time it is generally admitted on all 
sides that the output of yellow pine this season will be 
the heaviest ever known, which is also likely to prove to 
be the case with the demand. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Yellow pine manufacturers here report continued 
activity in the demand for bill stuff, car material and 
export stock. The demand for yard stock is also better 
than it ‘has been, and orders are now coming in with 
some freedom not only from this territory but from the 
east and north as well. The outlook is now very prom- 
ising for a heavy April demand, and the wholesalers here 





think they will secure an ample supply of orders this 
month to keep their mills busy. Prices are rather 
firmer than they have been. There is more of a tendency 
to turn down orders sent in with low prices marked on 
them than there was a few days ago, and the leading con- 
cerns here feel quite confident that the next week or two 
will show quite an improvement in the tone of the mar- 
ket. Some of the concerns who have been looking for 
orders at low prices have about enough business of this 
kind, and are perfectly willing to advance their quota- 
tions, while the stronger concerns are all in favor of put- 
ting prices back to conform with the March 1 list, and 
of maintaining these prices for the balance of the season. 
They think this can be done and want to make the 
experiment at least. 





New Orleans, La. 


The yellow pine market is rapidly recovering itself 
and prices are now within a few notches of the point 
from which they fell. Locally the market has never 
suffered to any marked degree. The city trade is open- 
ing up nicely, and some grades of lumber are not to be 
had. The dealers all say that they have as much on hand 
as they can attend to and that the outlook is very 
bright. 





New York City. 


A good demand is noted for North Carolina pine and 
there is but a modestly fair supply on hand. Prices are 
firmly held at $23 for No. 1 edge and $21.50 for No. 2 
edge. As for yellow pine freights are down and going 
lower, so that in spite of a fair demand prices are not 
all they should be, nor are they held stiffly. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


The demand for long leaf pine is generally reported 
dull here, and dealers are at a loss to know how the 
trade is to shape. This is not a very large center for 
that wood, but there is a steady sale for it in certain 
quarters. Prices are not likely to be very slack if 
maple, its chief competitor, continues strong. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Trade gathers strength as the season advances, under 
the influence of propitious weather, which has much to 
do with operations generally throughout this section. 
The month just closed will show greater results than 
any March in the history of the trade, although one of 
the stormiest. There is a slight gain in stocks at mills, 
but the assortment is poor, many items being away short 
of the demand. Box edge continues to be very strong, 
heavy shipments to eastern box manufacturers being 
made to supply the white pine and spruce deficiency. 
Prices rule firm all along the line. Foreign shipments 
of forest products were very heavy. 

The vessel supply is weak. Tonnage for eastern points 
is wanted. Rates to New York, $3; sound ports, $3.25 
to $3.50; Boston, $4. 











Cypress. 





Chicago. 


No change can be observed in the local cypress mar- 
ket. Stocks are scarce, but this fact is not working 
much of a hardship upon dealers, because of the light 
demand occasioned by the strike. Representatives of the 
cypress mills in this market state that they are having 
an excellent volume of inquiry from outside points 
and that it is improving steadily with the growth 
of general spring trade. Stocks at the mills are shipped 
out about as fast as the stock gets in shipping condi- 
tion. No doubt is entertained as to the stability of 
prices, and there are some who predict an advance. 
There may be no change in the official list, however, 
but in individual instances undoubtedly some better 
quotations will be asked. 





St. Louis, Plo. 


Little effort is being made to dispose of stock in this 
market. The mills, according to the reports of their St. 
Louis agents, are filled up with about all the business 
they care to have on their books, and they can make no 
promises as to when deliveries will be made on present 
orders. Some little business is being done—such as 
comes without much solicitation—but the present market 
is devoid of sensational or even interesting features. The 
past week showed up very light receipts—lighter, in fact, 
than any week since the river opened. A few barge load 
lots are now on the way in and orders are with the mills 
for enough more to keep things moving, but there is no 
rush in making deliveries. Local stocks are small for 
this season of the year. The uncertainty of present 
building conditions because of a strike among the car- 
penters in St. Louis and East St. Louis is holding the 
trade with the planing mills down to a minimum, none 
of them having been in the market for a week or ten 
days. A local agent for a Louisiana mill received instruc- 
tions last week to advance prices $1.50, the action being 
taken because of a superabundance of orders. In the 
country tributary to St. Louis conditions are entirely 
satisfactory for this season of the year, sales being 
greater than at this season last year. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The Louisiana — manufacturers are having a 
great deal of trouble in accumulating stock, and d 
lumber, which has been scarce all this year, is about ag 
scarce as ever. The reason for this is the heavy early 
demand from all over the country and the southwest js 
supplying its full share of the orders. In fact, the deal- 
ers in Kansas and Missouri are stocking up more heavily 
on cypress than they ever did before, and if they are able 
to get prompt shipments this spring they will buy a large 
amount of this lumber. 





New Orleans, La. 


According to careful estimates the business of the 
manufacturers of cypress for the first three months of 
1900 has been 100 percent greater than it was for a 
corresponding period last year. As prices have ranged 
from $3 to $4 a thousand higher this year than last the 
condition of the cypress mills is healthy and the outlook 
good. There is not the slightest prospect of any change 
in the list now in effect for some months to come. 
Orders are pouring in from all sections, and not a day 
passes but that it is necessary to turn down bills calling 
for prompt shipment. As a matter of fact some orders, 
embracing present list prices and calling for delivery 
within ninety days, have been rejected owing to the 
rush. Stocks were never so light as they are right now. 





New York City. 


Conditions have altered little in the cypress market, 
though the demand is not strong, and dry stock is scarce, 
Little shading is noticed of prices, which are $36.75 for 
all-rail, New York, and $32.50 for steamer delivery, 
f. o. b. dock. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


The advance in the price of cypress boards announced 
last week, followed by the notice of an intended advance 
in practically all other grades this week, is enough to 
assure every one of the firm condition of the market 
had there been any doubt of it. The greatest difficulty 
is in getting the stock when wanted. 





Boston, [lass. 


Dry cypress is a scarce article in the Boston market, 
and arrivals of cargoes are noticeably few, perhaps not 
more than 150,000 feet or thereabouts having come in 
during the week in the entire market. Some vessels are 
hung up, owing to the scarcity of stocks, and a tempo- 
rary lowering of rates from the gulf and coast is noted in 
consequence. This is also a result of the coal fight 
between the southern holders and the northern buyers. 





Shingles. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Red cedar shingle prices are still firm in this territory, 
and the manufacturers in the shingle association have 
decided to close down for the first ten days of this month 
in order that they may better maintain their schedule 
of prices. The backward weather caused orders to come 
in with less freedom than they had looked for, and 
shingles have been accumulating at the mills. The 
shingle men here say that they are having a heavy in- 
quiry and orders are coming in quite freely at this time. 
They look for a heavy April demand. It is stated that 
one or two concerns on the coast who recently made some 
low prices have been canceling orders accepted on these 
quotations. This looks as if the association is pretty 
strong, and the fellows who have been cutting the 
— price are having trouble in getting their sup- 
plies. 





New Orleans, La. 


There are few shingles to be had at the mills in this 
vicinity, and there is definite talk of an advance of 10 
cents to take effect in May. The list is still null and 
void in Texas and a world of common stock has been 
moved into this state since the list was suspended. Of 
the eight mills in Mobile, from which point the com- 
petition east of the river originated, only two are run- 
ning at present. The others are unable to get logs, and 
one of the two mills now operating is hauling its logs 
a distance of over 100 miles. It is to this condition of 
affairs that the contemplated advance will be due, for 
Louisiana mills are unable to catch up on orders. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is certain to be a shortage of shingles, if the 
outlook here is a safe guide. Our stocks are fair, being 
estimated at 20,000,000, but it does not look like a 
shingle year at the mills, other lumber having advanced 
so much more than they have. So it is generally ex- 
pected that the price of shingles will be higher before 
the season is over. So far there is no spring price on 
Washington red cedars, as the mills are not advised of 
the carrying rates yet. When these are settled they 
will again quote prices. Some dealers are holding red 
cedars higher than white pine, though as a rule they 
are about on a par. The demand in both woods 1s 
almost entirely for 16-inch, which appears to be con- 
sidered cheaper than 18-inch. The promise of a g 
7 of white cedar shingles continues, but thera 
will not be many hemlocks, 
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Cooperage. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Local coopers report a falling off in the make and 
sale of barrels the past week owing to t:e large use of 
sacks at present. ‘This reduction was not confined to 
any particular shop but included them all. The outlook 
this week is about the same as last. The mills are all in 
operation now, but were down Sunday. The Northwestern 
Miller, reviewing the stock situation, says: “The special 
feature in the stock market is the selling of a round 
lot of Michigan staves, which have been offered hercto- 
fore without takers. The lot was split up between two 
shops and the price reported as paid was $9.75 per 
thousand, delivered. ‘This sale clears up the market 
pretty well, but whether it will have the effect to make 
the prices at that figure remain firm remains to be secn. 
The shops making the purchase will now be able, with 
what they can pick up, to run along well into May, 
while the other shops claim to have supplies or con- 
tracts which will take them pretty well toward the time 
they may expect new stock to be coming in freely and 
in good condition. Some oak staves have been sold at 
$9. Coiled elm hoops are somewhat easier and the top 
price for a good Michigan article is $11. They can be 
obtained from some sections as low as $10. There is a 
wider spread between the price of staves and hoops than 
in former years, and some stave men object to this, 
claiming that they should sell on a level, but hoop men 
say that it costs more to produce the patent hoops than 
staves and that there is a greater waste. Heading is 
still quoted at 5} cents a set and the supply is equal 
to the demand.” 





eee? 


Chicago. 


Extreme dullness is the characteristic feature of the 
tight barrel cooperage market. Prices for hogs have 
gone up so high that none of the products are being 
packed and therefore packers have limited requirements 
in the way of cooperage. There is little prospect of 
improvement in the market for several weeks to come. 
Handlers of cooperage stock in this city report no de- 
mand for anything except slack barrel stock, and for 
that the inquiry is not as active as it was a few weeks 
ago. Prices remain practically unchanged, with figures 
on tight barrel cooperage only nominal. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’ paper. 


Wanted: Employees 


WANTED—PLANING MILL MANAGER. 

To take charge of modern plant in the south. Must understand 
how to handle men, keep up repairs on large timber sizers, band 
saws, Corliss engine, etc. Answer giving age, experience, mar- 
ried or single and salary expected. Good opening for the right 
party. Address, ‘‘R. 22,” care of American Lumberman. 

WANTED-—BAND SAWYER 

To take charge of 30,000 capacity mill. Must be rapid and 

thorough. Sta.e experience, references, and salary required. 
Address “‘R. 18,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTEO—YARD MAN. 
A young single man in a retail lumber business. Write stating 
experience, age ard salary wanted. Location Kentucky. 
Address, ‘‘R. 7,” care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED—A STENOCRAPHER 
And assistant bookkeeper. Youngsinglemanpreferred. Write 
Stating age, experience, referencesand salary wanted. Locatiun 
central Kentucky. 
Address. ‘‘R. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 


LUMBER BOOKKEEPER. 

Capable of taking full charge of double entry books and office 
work. Wholesale and retail hardwood. State references and 
wages expected, 

Address, ‘‘MC, A. G. Co.,”” Upper Sandusky, O. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS CIRCULAR FILER. 

Also first class sawyer, in long leaf yellow pine mill located in 
central Alabama. one but the best need apply. Give refer- 
ences, Address, ‘L. L. Y. P.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT. 

Man acquainted with manufacturer of lumber, also one who 
understands machinery of saw mill, and can handle men. Such a 
man wanted to act as foreman or superintendent of our mill. 

tate age, nationality. experience. salary wanted and references. 
Position in northern Wisconsin. Address, 

“R. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-TWENTY LUMBERMEN. 
Scalers and graders to go to Puget Sound, Wash. $2.00 to $2.50 
per day. Address, BOX(475, Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED. 
Good man to do cutting out in sash and door factory. Also 
good moulding machine man. Address 
HYDE, MURPHY & CO., Ridgeway, Pa. 


WANTED—CAPABLE MAN TO MANAGE. 
Sales office in New York City for yellow pine manufacturer. 
State experience fully, and salary expected. 
ddress, ‘R. 2,’ care of American Lumberman. 





LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
And office man, at present employed. desires change. Best of 
reference. Address “P. 8,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—PCSITION. 

Experienced retail yard manager, speaks American, German 
and Dutch, open for engagement. Successful salesman, a hustler. 
Good references. Address 

L. S. SCHIMP, Marshalitown, Iowa. 








WANTED-GOOD MAN TO BUY YELLOW PINE. 
In Mississippi and Georgia, thoroughly conversant with grades, 
details, etc. State salary expected and experience. 
Address, **R. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT INSPECTOR 

And scaler of hardwood lumber. A young married man pre- 

ferred. Located about 100 miles out of Chicago. Steady em- 
ployment. Address, ‘‘R 5,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SALESMEN. 

Three first class lumber salesmen. High class only need apply. 
State experience, the territory accustomed to traveling, and 
give references. Address, 

“R. 4," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN NO. | GANG SAWYER 
For southern mill, must be a young middle aged man, strictly 
sober and industrious. 
Address, “GANG,” care of American Lumberman 


WANTED—AN ACTIVE YOUNG MAN 
In wholesale lumber office in northern Minnesota. One experi- 
enced in the business preferred. For general office work. 
Address, ‘‘R. 15,’’ care of American Lumberman. 














SUPERINTENDENT FOR BOX FACTORY. 
Large box factory in Sweden, provided with latest American 
machinery wants able practical manager, Swede preferred. 
Mail applications and testimonials to 
HERLOV HANSEN, Malmo, Sweden. 


WANTED—TEN GOOD MILLWRIGHTS 
And one first class millwright for scratch boss and foreman. 
Must be familiar with E. P. Allis Co. machinery. 

Address F. E. VAN ALSTINE, Did, Johnson Co., Tenn. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED ORDER CLERK. 

To have entire charge of order department wholesale sash and 
doors. State your experience and reference. 

Address JOHN WALKER, care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—FOREMAN. 
A first class sash and door factory foreman. References re- 
quired. State. wages. Address 
“Pp, 13,’’ care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED GANG FILER. 
One competent to take charge of a Wilkins Gang. 
Address ‘‘M. 3,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


IRRIGATION IS ALL RIGHT. 
But you don’t want a fountain pen to do the irrigating. The 
Perry Pen is satisfactory. Salesmen wanted. Sample at half 
price. PERRY PEN Co., Box X, Milton, Wis. 








WANTED-SALESMAN. 

A first class sash, door and blind salesman for a Chicago house, 
to sell goods through Illinois and west; also a salesman for ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi river and southwest. Only a first 
class experienced man need apply. Address 

“B. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 





. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES 
Seeking situations in the ‘‘Lumber World” to advertise in the 
Wanted—Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted:Employment | 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or bookkeeper by experienced man with best of references. 
Address, *‘R. 17,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
With reliable yellow pine firm, manufacturers or wholesalers 
by unmarried man Good habits and references. Prefer buying 
and selling in middle west and east. Would accept office work. 
12 years experience in yellow pine business from stump to market. 
Salary no consideration. Want permanent place. 
Address “SOUTHERN,” care of American Lumberman. 
POSITION WANTED. 
By a young man of ability as bookkeeper, grader of lumber and 
estimator. test of reference. 
Address, “L. H. W.,” care of American Lumberman. 








HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 

Wants place at once no choice of locality. 

Address, “INSPECTOR,” care of American Lumberman. 

WANTED—POSITION. 

First class hardwood lumber stenographer and bookkeeper 
desires to change position. Can do anything in the office. The 
more work the better. References. 
Address, **R. 12,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SITUATION 
By a hustling young man. fully experienced in lumber line. 
Reference. Address, “SAM,” care of American Lumberman- 


WANTED—OFFICE SITUATION. 
Lumber or sash and door bookkeeper; clerk or assistant esti- 
mator. Ten years experience. Unmarried. 
Address, ‘‘R. 14,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION. 

A thoroughly experienced mill man and railroad logger will 
soon be disengaged, and would like to hear from parties having a 
large business, or those about to construct such a plant. Would 
manage on profit-sharing basis. 

Address, “ARBOR,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER. 

Aged 30; good correspondent and accountant; eight years in 
city office and at mill; able to invest or give bond; salary $100; 
ddress, ‘‘R. 8,’ care of American Lunberman. 








WANTED-—SITUATION AS MANAGER. 
Of retail yard, or bookkeeper with wholesale lumber firm. 
Address, LOCK BOX 29, Chase, Kans. 


WANTED—POSITION AS AUDITOR. 
Or yard manager. Fourteen years experience. The very best 
of references Kansas or Nebraska preferred. 
Address, ‘‘X, A. X.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 
Either yard or traveling. Best of reference, fifteen years/ex- 
perience. Speak American and German. 
Address, W. C. HUGENER, Beardstown, Ill. 











WANTED-—POSITION. 

By steady young man, seven years thorough experience in 
retail yard. rst-class bookkeeper, good salesman and worker. 
Would prefer position with southern lumber manufacturer. Best 
of references. Address “N. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION—LATH & SHINGLE SAWYER. 
Man of 56 years of age, with 35 years experience sawing lath 
and shingles by the thousand, wants position sawing by the thou- 
sand, in the north preferred. Best of references if desired. 
ddress *“‘M 6,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman by first class man having had 18 years’ experience in 
lumbering from the tree to car. Can master any and all details 
of the modern mill. Not afraid of hard work of any kind. South 
preferred. Address 

“RELIABLE HUSTLER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED - POSITION. 
In the hardwood trade as foreman, sawyer, millwright, in- 
spector or salesman. 
Address “G 8,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED—POSITION. 
By first class band saw filer. Fully competent, sober, steady 
and reliable. Address 
“RELIABLE,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED. 

Members of the Central Association of Traveling Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen wanting salaried situations apply to the 
secretary, JNO. OXENFORD, Indianapolis, Ind. 


| Wanted=Tiinber inher Lands 


WANTED. 
To purchase ten to twenty million feet cottonwood and oak 
logs delivered at mill site. Answer with full particulars naming 
location. Address, ‘J K.,’’ care of American Lumbe:man. 


_: WANTED—TIMBER LAND 


Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 
50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of poplar, basswood or spruce timber 
available to rail transportation. ill pay cash. 
Address “‘G, 6," care of American Lumberman. 


[Wanted-funber ~ Shingles] 


WANTED—TO SELL ON COMMISSION 
‘The cut of a good yellow _ mill, by an experienced lumber- 
man, who has a large acquaintance with the retail trade and ex- 
cellent facilities for seliing. 
Address, 813 New York Life Bidg., Kansas City. Mo. 


WANTED. 
5,000,000 pieces red or white sawn oak strips, for export, 4 and 5 
feet long, 5% inches wide. Sound knots admitted. 
Address, ‘“R 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


























WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
White oak, pitch pine and North Carolina pine lumber. I also 
buy white oak staves and white oak timber land. 
Address MAX FLEISCHER, Box 273, Hot Springs, Ark. 


WANTED. 
Walnut logs, 16 inches and up, for export. 
Squares, 2, 244, 2%, 3 and 4 inches. 
Poplar logs, 30 inches and up, for export. 


Inspection at point of Ce Spot cash. 
Address ELBERT L. FRENCH. Charleston. W. Va. 
WANTED-—GOOD DRY POPLAR. 
500,000 feet in lengths of 12 and 14 feet, 12 to 14 Inches wide, 1 
inch thick, planed both sides. Spot cash in New York. 
Address ‘M. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—TWO OR THREE CARS 
Of 4-4 quarter-sawed common poplar, ~~ dry, one a month, 
delivered f. o. b. New York ay . L. via B. & O. or Erie. Name 
cash price to H. G. BOOTH, 29 Broadway, New York City. 

















WANTED—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of dry, clear 
white oak strips, 24 inch x 4 inch x 1 1-16 inch. ress 
P, O. BOX 2569 New York City. 


WANTED-—LOC RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. Address 
McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Le th Lp ash, —_ elm, —_ - and oak, plain and 
uartered; will inspect at ng point. 
* LESH & YOUNG CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 

All kinds hardwood lumber. We will send our angen to 
receive lumber when the quantity is large enough. rite for 
our latest price list and book containing inspection rules and log 
scale. GEO. E. WHITE & CO., 406 West Lake St., Chicago. 


WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with but little waste. Write for full particulars andlistof 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MAN UFACTURING Co., 

Belding, Mich. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED-—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds: 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long. 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-FOR EXPORT. : 
li kinds of yment by Ne ork bank: 
“ \SENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, Emeleed, 
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WANTED-FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered ; inspection at ines point. 
E. C. BRADFORD, 71 Buhl{Block, Detroit, Mich. 
WANTED-LUMBERMEN 
To reduce their telegraph bills by using the ‘‘Lumberman’s Stan- 
dard Telegraph Code.”’ It will save its cost many times over in 
the course of a year. It enables you to make long messages 
short and is especially adapted to the lumber trade. It was com- 
piled by a practical lumberman who is also a telegraph operator, 
and there is less liability of mistakes than by the use of other 
codes. Used by more than 1,600 lumbermen. Send for list of 
users. 
Single copies, 83.00; two copies, 85.50; six copies, $12.00. 
Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


{ Wanled:Second Hand Machinery | 


WANTED-—SMALL GANG. 
12 inch stroke. sash 24 inch will answer. Give make, condition 
and price. Address, C. H. WORCESTER & CO,. Koss, Mich. 








WANTED—ONE LEFT HAND BAND MILL 
And one set 3 or 4 blocks. Address 
“Q. C,,” care of American Lumberman. 


PORTABLE MILL WANTED. 

Portable mill able to saw not less than 15,000 feet of hardwood 
aday. Must be in first-class condition and ready for immediate 
delivery. Price delivered on cars. Give full particulars, size, age, 
condition, ete., or would contract forsawing half millionor more. 

Address, ‘‘L,’’ Escanaba, Mich. 


e . 
= 
= 
WANTED—ENCINE. 
A forty to sixty ton standard gauge geared engine. 


first class condition. Address,: ss 
THE BYERS-ALLEN LUMBER CO., Ligonier, Pa. 


WANTED—ONE POLE ENGINE AND CARS. 
One small engine and trucks, suitable for hauling lumber and 
logs on a pole road. Address, C. G. FRECK, Carrier, Pa. 


WANTED-—i50 TONS OF 30 LB. STEEL RAILS. 
Either new or good relayers, with or without splices, for deliv 
ery about June 15th. Address 
“RAILWAY.” care of American Lumberman. 








Must be in 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DRY HEMLOCK, BIRCH, ELM AND SHINGLES. 
To dealers and manufacturers in car lots.’ 750,000 ft. No. 1 hem- 
lock 2-4 to 2-12 rough or surfaced 10 to 26 ft., 200,000 ft. No. 2 and 3 
hemlock boards rough or surfaced 10 to 26 ft.,'100,000 ft. one inch 
select birch log run, 50,000 ft. 1% inches Michigan soft elm culls, 
750,000 cedar shingles all grades. Write for prices. 
Address, HARRY GARBU1T, Janesville, Wis. 
FOR SALE. 
30 to 40 M ft., 10 to 20 ft. long, largely 18 and 20 ft., square edge 
and better yellow pine, dressed four sides to 3x4 inches full. Let 
us have your inquiries for prompt shipment by rail or water. 
Address, POCOHONTAS LUMBER CO., Norfolk, Va. 
FOR SALE—MAPLE. 
3 cars 4-4 Ist and 2nd hard maple, dry. 
2 cars 10-4 Ist and 2nd hard maple, dry. 
2 cars 13-4 ist and 2nd hard maple, dry. 
4 cars 4-4 soft maple culls, dry. 
6 cars 4-4 soft maple shipping culls and better, dry. 
For prices and particulars address 
CUMMER, DIGGINS & CO., Cadillac, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 
Seasoned maple, soft and rock elm, basswood, ash and beech. 
SANDS & MAXWELL LUMBER CO., Pentwater, Mich. 








WHITE CEDAR POLES. 

For telegraph, telephone, electric lights. Most durable mater- 
jal. All current sizes in stock. Small or large deliveries. 

E. SUSKIND, Jacksonville, Fla. 
FOR SALE—YELLOW COTTONWOOD. 

A large stock of wagon box boards and first and seconds yellow 
cottonwood, from the lower Mississippi Valley. Good widths and 
plump thicknesses. In good dry shipping condition. Address 

MOORE & McFERREN, Hoopeston. Ill., or Memphis, Tenn. 





TENNESSEE RED CEDAR. 
If you want Tennessee red cedar barn poles, fence posts, and 
piling, do not fail to figure with the TENNESSEE CEDAR co. 
Prompt shipments and good material guaranteed. 
Offices: Lewisburg, Tenn., and Wanamaker, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—COTTONWOOD. 
A large stock of box boards and firsts and seconds In shipping 
fon. Address 
— PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY, 
Foot Illinois St., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE—RED OAK AND RED CUM. 
1 inch and 2 inch 1st and 2nd plain red oak ank 1 inch Ist and 2nd 


red gum. Write us for 
Office and Yard: 


rices. W.G. RICE LUMBER CO. 
all and Montgomery Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—RAILS AND TRAM LOGGINC CARS. 
About three miles of second hand 16 to 30 Ib. rails. 
Address “OPERATOR,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—LOG CARS, FLAT CARS AND TRUCKS. 

Narrow-gauge log cars, flat cars, or trucks, from which we can 
build cars. Address WRIGHT & MILLER, Kane, Pa. 

WANTED-—RAILS AND LOCOMOTIVES. 

We desire to correspond with mills that have cut out and have 
logging equipment for sale. Full market prices paid for rails, 
locomotives, cars, etc. THE KILBY RAIL CoO., 

515 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


- epge 
\ s 
-DUSINESS 
WANTED—TO CONTRACT. 
With reliable, experienced saw mill man to erect bandsaw mill, 
and saw approximately eight million feet of cottonwood and oak 


in Mississippi. Address with particulars, 
“J. K.,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED—TO RENT BAND SAW MILL. 
Not less than 25,000 feet daily capacity, to saw 50,000,000 feet 
timber. Will rent with view of buying. 
Address, BEUCLER LUMBER CO, Bryan, O, 


WANTED COOD LUMBER AND COAL BUSINESS. 
Please give full particulars. 
Address, H. E. WALTER, Ohio, Il. 


‘WANTED 


Captalists to join us in the purchase of southern pine, in lots 
of one hundred million feet or more. We know where it is. 
Address POST OFFICE BOX 266, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


| Wanted:Miscellaneous | 


WANTED-—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things generally, to 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as It a ars in 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER OO. 


WANTED—LUMBERMEN TO USE 

The “Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby save 
the cost of the book every few days. A telegram containing 50 
to 100 words can easily be ge od within 10 by itsuse. Price, one 
copy, $3.00; two copies, $5.50. Special rates in lots of one dozen 
or more include name embossed in gold on cover. Write for 
prices, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

$15 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 
And inspectors to use the “Climax Tally Book,” for keeping tally 
of hardwood lumber. This book was gotten up by a practical 
hardwood lumberman who knew what was wanted. und in 
sheepskin, with stiff covers, and finger straps to hold in position 
while writing. Size 4% x 8% inches closed. Price 75 cents per 
copy; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 
blished and for sale by the 














| for Sale:Tinberinber Lands 





WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 70,000 ACRES. 
For Sale a large and valuable tract of hardwood timber in 
western North Carolina, probably the finest in the south, about 


70,000 acres. Near railroad and well located for profitable 


logging. 
Particulars on application to 
GEORGE B. HANFORD, 
149 Broadway, 
New York City. 


TIMBER LAND FOR SALE. 

22 243,000 hardwood stumpage at #300 per thousand; railroad 
running through it. Lower peninsular Michigan. 

Address, ‘‘ MICHIGAN,” care of American Lumberman. 


TIMBERMEN AND FARMERS. 
United States land scrip can be used to locate Government 
lands surveyed or unsurveyed anywhere in the United States 
without residence thereon. 
Write for particulars. S. A. KEAN, 
Dealer in municipal bonds and other securities, 
132 La Salle St., Chicago. 


20,000 ACRES TENSAS PARISH, LA. 
Magnificent oak, cheap: write me for timber, any kind. 
D. M. FREDERIKSEN, R. 423, The Temple, Chicago. 


WASHINGTON TIMBER FOR SALE. 

442 acres choice old growth fir and cedar in body, situated in 
township 26, north range 7 and 8 east. Locatedin 1892. Ten acres 
cleared, 90 bearing choice variety fruit trees, good cabin. 

Inquire of W. Il. WADLEIGH, 
East Harrison, St., Seattle, Wash. 











APRIL 7, 1900, 


FOR SALE-VIRGIN TIMBER LAND. 
r 30,000 acres of Virgin timber land in North Carolina, by experts, 
said to be one of the best timbered hardwood tracts in the south, 


Poplar, oak, ash, white pine, hemlock and various other wood, 
For particulars address “J. B.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 
About 2,000 acres of pine lands in Vernon Parish, Louisiana, 
Correspondence solicited. 
Address “MONROE,” care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—PERSIMMON LOGS. 


Address “H. S. L.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE-—EXPORT LOGS. 

The timber on 11,500 acres in Madison Parish, La., eight miles 
front on Tensas river; principally oak, ash, hickory, cypress, gum 
andelm. Very large, sound and clear surface. 

P. C. BULKLEY, 304 North Eighth St., St. Louis, Mo, 


WASHINGTON, OREGON & CALIFORNIA TIMBER 
200,000 acres Washington and Oregon firand cedar and California 
redwood and sugar pine for sale in tracts of 160 to 40.000 acres, 
THE SYNDICATE COMPANY, 
California Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 


TIMBER LANDS. 
Tracts of red wood_and meu we also mill properties. 
VEE, TOY & SONNTAG, 
624 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 


TIMBERED LANDS, TREES, ETC. 
For immediate use or investment: lowest prices, largest list, lo- 
catedinallstates. Address B.D. AVIS &CO., Washington, D.C. 


FOR SALE—YELLOW PINE TIMBER. 

I still have peg | of the finest of yellow pine timber and some 
good millsites on the N. O. & N. E.R. R. (Q. & C. Route), in south. 
eastern Mississippi. No swamps, good water, etc. Write meif 
you want timber for any purpose. 

J. H. MOORES, Ellisville, Miss. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN AND WISCONSIN. 
Timber lands for sale, in large or small tracts. Maple elm, bass- 

wood, pine, hemlock, cedar. Write us for further information. 

DART & DART, Petoskey, Mich. 





























FOR SALE—REDWOOD TIMBER LAND. 


10,000 acres in one body, redwood timber land, $12 per acre. 
Will average to cut 50,000 feet per acre. 
20,000 acres, 820 per acre. Will average to cut 70,000 per acre. 
Title guaranteed. 
For maps, plats, reports, etc., address 
B. F. DURPHY, Eureka, California. 


WE ARE AGENTS FOR 
The Land and Trust Company of Florida. 
Sir Henry Reed, purchase of 2,000,000 acres, Florida and Gulf 
Land Company. 
We have for sale in Washington county, Florida, 25,000 acres 
virgin yellow pine, solid body; cut 5,000 feet per acre. 
Address S. S. ALDERMAN, Pres. and Treas. 
EST FLORIDA REAL ESTATE OFFICE, 
Wewahitchka, West Florida. 
FOR SALE—SOUTHERN TIMBER LANDS. 
State kinds and amount wanted. J. L. FARLEY, Beebe, Ark. 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Kentucky white oak. 600,000 trees, Address 
J. R. FLIPPIN, Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—COAL AND TIMBER LAND. 
20,000 acres in Kentucky; on new railroad, by Southern system, 
to open a rich coal and timber district. Address 
. F. HUBBLE, Right of Way Agt. So. Ry., Lancaster, Ky. 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 

Hard and soft wood lands in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
tributary to Lake Superior, the Northwestern, St. Paul and 
South Shore railroads, in groups of from 20,000 to 100,000 acres. 
Inquire of the 

MICHIGAN LAND & IRON Co., Ltd.; Marquette, Mich. 


WASHINGTON TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 
In tracts varying in size from 2 to 200 million feet. Write for n- 
ormation. THAYER & NORWAY CO., Everett, Washington. 
OREGON AND WASHINGTON TIMBER LANDS 
For sale, Anyone looking for investments on the Pacific Coast 
can gain necessary information by corresponding with 
JA BUCKLEY 


Room 28 Burkhart Block, Portland, Oregon. . 


TIMBER LANDS. 
If you have timber lands to sell, advertise in this department 
it reaches just the people who are looking for timber lands. 


[ir Sole:Secondtand Machinery | 


FOR SALE-SECOND HAND MACHINERY. 
Band saw sharpener—Rich automatic. 
Circular husk, Clark Bros. L.H.iron frame. Dogs, two Craneys. 
Engine 16x20 Struthers & Wells, nearly new. 
Engine 8x12 box bed. 
Feed 10x12 Beck twin engine rope. 
Log jackers; endless chain. 
Niggers—Hill, Clark and Hoo-Hoo. 
Pump, steam, with 250 feet two inch hose. 
Saw, 60 inch American inserted tooth. 
Address, JAS. H. LINK MACHINERY CO, Williamsport, Pa. 
































FOR SALE—YELLOW PINE TIMBER. 
Seven thousand acres. For full particulars write 
G. D. COLLINS, Flint, Mitchell Co., Ga. 


FOR SALE-—TIMBER. 
The timber on one thousand acres of land in Mississippi County, 
Mo., near Cotton Belt R. R. ddress 
ROBERT PARKINSON, Mt. Carmel, Ill. 


20,000 ACRES HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 
Timbered lands for sale. Well grouped, and finely located for 
lumbering in lower Michigan. Large quantity of elm and bass- 
wood. Band mill to go with timber. 

Address ‘‘B ,”’ care of American Lumberman. 








| icexccamens bits. 
for Sale: fir wd Shingles | 


FOR SALE-POPLAR, OAK AND ASH SQUARES. 
4x4 to 12x12 1s. & 2s. and common poplar. 
3x3 to 8x8 Is. & 2s. and common oak and ash. 
Address, E. N. FINE, Unicoi, Unicoi Co., Tenn. 








FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 

10,000 acres, Webster Parish, Lovisiana. 

15,000 acres, Bienville Parish, Louisiana. 

14,000 acres. Vernon Parish, Louisiana. 

12,000 acres, Winn Parish, Louisiana. 

10,000 acres, Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana. 

Pine, oak, gum, etc., also several good bunches pine. Don't de- 
lay purchases, present prices are too low. 

W. H. HOWCOTT, New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY. 

One 9 in. 6 roll heavy, hardwood matcher with 3 cylinders, built 
by the Globe Machine Works. One heavy 6 rol 30 in. double sur 
facer and sizer, built by the Globe Machine Works. Two boilers 
48 in. in diameter and 14 ft. long. fire fronts, grates and stack com 
plete with 3in. flues. One boiler 50 in. in diameter and 14 ft. long 
with 3 in. tubes. One ten horse upright engine. For further in- 
formation apply to GEO. H. RICE, Green Bay, Wis. 


FOR SALE-SAW MILL MACHINERY. 
Three 44x18, two flue boilers, mud and steam drums; one 16x% 
Filer & Stowell engine; two steam pumps; one twine engine, 
wire rope feed; one log haul-up rig, complete; one Stearns mill 
carriage and blocks; one set live rolls; one Allis edger; two cut- 
off saws; one % in. slab elevator chain: shafting and_ pulleys; 
leather belts and saws. All of this is in first class condition and 
if interested please advise us »nd we will make you some low 
prices. Address SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO., 
Texarkana, Ark. 
an 


FOR SALE-SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
One 10 by 16 Russell & Co., automatic engine 65 horse power. 
One Russell & Co., heavy double mill, 44 ft. carriage with 9 ft. 
block. Three head blocks. friction feed. The machinery is pre. 
tically as good as new. Reasons for selling, putting in band 
Address CROXTON & BUTZ, Angola, Ind. 











